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The first State Conference of Charities was called pursuant to a resolution of 
the Board of State Charities, at its meeting April 1, 1890. At the meeting held 
October 9, 1890, it was resolved to employ a stenographer and to publish a report 
of the proceedings in pamphlet form. At the meeting of January, 1891, the Sec- 
retary was ordered to edit the report, and in order to bring the expense within the 
limited means of the Board, to condense it so as, if possible, not to exceed 120 
pages of brevier. 

In accordance with the above resolutions the report has been condensed and 
is now presented to the public. In bringing down a report of the kind to about 
one-third of its original bulk, it has been necessary to change the language of many 
of the speakers, and to re-write some of the papers. Pains have been taken to keep 
the gist of all that was read and spoken. The debates were of an extremely prac- 
tical nature, and the report can hardly fail to be both useful and interesting to 
many who were not present, as well as to the few who attended the Conference. 

Owing to the meeting in May, 1891, of the National Conference of Charities, 
in Indianapolis, it was not thought best to call a State Conference for this year. 
A meeting of Township Trustees will be held on October 7, to continue one day. 
Next year (1892), it is hoped, another State Conference may be held, and from the 
interest manifested in the first, the second Conference will, no doubt, be more 
largely attended. 

THE EDITOR. 

State House, India napolts, Sept. 1, 1891. 
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STATE CONfERENCE OF CHARITIE6 



OF INDIANA. 
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The delegates to the First Indiana State Confcr«Mif«» o( i Ijunin- 1..1 1 ... .i.t 
House of Representatives, on Tuesday, October 14. 1S;H\ a! T SO 1 m i ..■. t 
ence was called to order by the Secretary of the Roir^i of MfcU i 'Uui -i-* : < ii. 
tion Mr. John E. Elder was elected presidoni p-^r fnu. 

The President. Ladies and Gentlemen : \^'t iuiiwi ti Umu c «< •■.• . .. ... : . 

call this Conference to order and deliver iin ownjn^ »iMn»*.. hm v 1 : ., ■ 
say he is not with us and still more sorrj iiuv. .•>. j- |m»>viiii>i! Itniii^ ]u ,: 
illness. Mr. McCulloch will therefore Maw*- r-.. ii (hi iiii-:iiiiiii«: '.; 
has a few words to say. 

Mk. Johnson. I am sure we i« ul. TFr n»*if: «lTd;i|i|i>tiiii.-.. .1 . 
the privilege of Governor Hovey'a py&4^<s. :ii»- fciir.'tuj. Ih » ..- ■ 
hardly to be able to be at his c^jit u-jr. ^n : n. wU h, ^tiii. ,; :.,.. ^. , 
hear from him acceptably before ".in* •cesfuor ii"--wr »r. .miti -i,n 

It was decided about eigk: ::iijiit£ i? *■ iw ' ti«.- t\»iii,.h.ii, , „ , 

been thought a little prematcre. J«^ j.rnf ■ ' v*-- .'liriiii'- 1.: .,.; ■ ., 
lished so short a time, and :hi* rim- cna.: m«i *• •«•. t. ni. ,,, , . ,.. , . 
work it was proposed to dr.. 2m** }».::'.-: '^ 'ii.-iat*t . ..i,',imi ,,.... 
that has come together thj *r/»narfc . ai. • t j t^t* v. .mM, , « 
soon. We feel very grat«fi: lae >*jica jFfrs^ 13- Mr.- 1. j..: .. 
persons have come from *".. wn: i : as-? ?Bfc 

The programme h»w» j»«! .rraaR»K Lwor* :2r!«« itr^ '!,... 
meet and get acquain!*!. Tl.»-rBt' i:«.v --arnnitv. 1.. m, 
badge knows everyVyij -^iw^snarer.-e. -u aris! • «... 1,.,,,...., 
but you know they •i»um« j ria i-nMBMB. i 1 -7. • vj;,,,, ,., 
and speak to any^y- tu tat ^ ffl^Mt.i.-. , rf »..i.. 

response. If we ' .r..wi« -wfffj , mrr auanimannft w r.. 
and what we ar«i 'i.-.iii«, •iiKaii»wrfriie ••jukj. .l :b, |,V 
taken. 

The pr{)gr%,-.v.ii*»^i« fvirf#rfinw loormntr --.^ j 
second, Town-;. > »..pf f>Jw:!;;:ni. H.d Afti«Kia» • •,;, , .■ 
The (Jare of r/^i}pn.r,«*;r ( :iii4nBi' 
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The ideft of the Conference is >s iu name impUe», > place lu meei kdiI confer. 
We >re not a House of BepreaentatiTeg. We aball not decide anjlhiag for brj- 
hody bat onrselves, bat we may gain knowledge of what other people are doiae ' 
and get our own ideas clarified. There is a i^istry book in which we aak everj 
one attending to enter their nnme and address, and official capacity, if they bare 
f provided, and every one ia reqaented to wear them, both tl 
a the street, so as to show the Conference is 
to ofier jast.one mle to Ihe Conference, i 
apeechee. I suggest Ihat the limit be made ten n 
atrticled to call down any one ezceediog that limiL 
The limit of time wu unanimoaaly adopted. 

The PREaiDENT, I lake pleasure in mtrodocing Bev. Oscar C. McOulloch, 
member of the Board of State Charities and Preaideot .elect of ihe next National 
Confereoce of Charities Had Correction. He will speak on 



"THE VALDE OF C0NFEBENCE8 OF CHARITY." 



Mb. McCt;LiX>CH. Yon bave been invited by the Board of State Charities, to 
meet io Conference on the Hubjecti which especially interest yoa in your respective 
lines of work. 

This is the first Conference of Charily ever beld in the State of Indiana. This 
id the cit; of conventions and conferences, I tru»t that this new conference will ool 
be the least important of the many that come here. 

Nothing can exceed in importance the qoestions which yon are asked to dis- 
cuss. The growth of this great Stale in population and in wealth is a matter of 
pride. But step by step its progress ha:^ been followed by a large and increasing 
nnmber of State dependents, and by an increasing expenditure of State moneys. 
Of the total amount of taxes rained one-fourth goes tu State and county benevolent 
instil utions. The Insane, the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Orphans, Ihe inmBles of County Asylums, Orphan Asylums, Connly Home», County 
Jails; the dependents helped by the Township Trustees and the many private 
charitable associations, number qnile twenty ihoDSand. 

I have somelimeii pictured this sod array of the deranged, the defective, the 
dependent, the orphaned and the criminal. Clouid they be made to pai^s before utj, 
colamn by cotuion along oor streets, we would cry '' What shall we do with Iheio 
and for them," There would be old men and women, broken down in the slrnggle 
for life; others broken down through vice; criminals old and hard-faced; young 
men, confined for first oSences; young girta, from the Beformalory ; boys from Major 
Charlton's school ; little fatherless and molberless children, worn and with Ihe look 
of old men and women in their ejes— a sad company, the fragnienls of our civili- 
ir iDHtincts nf pity and sense of justice are aroDsed. 
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latioo — as we think of thera 

Then the question has its economic side, as well as its huraan 

The co«t of the care of these is inimeD.se. I remember ei 
that on this State, two and one half million dollars were > 
them. All this comes through the taxes, and comes from the tax-payer and in 
paid out from the earnings and accumulationa of the industrious. 

Now, the Board of .Stale Charities has been instituted by the Legiiiiatiire, to 
have a watch and ward over these. Its objects are known to you through the law 
and circuJara of this Board. Yon have been visited by the Secretary, Mr. Johnson, 
and know his eenisl presence. The Board wishes to keep both phases of this 
quealion before Ine people and before you— the humane and the economic. 

1. How can we deal more intelligentlj and helpfully with those whom the 
Slate has enlrnsted lo our caieV 

2. How can we do ihis most econoinically, and remembering that all money 
haa lo come from the earnings of some man or some woman? 

It is to consider these ■jueHlions that you have come together, to eoufer, tulk 
together, compare notes and exchange ejiperienoes. 



This is not a gathering of theorists, cranks, or *^ charity sharps," hut of men 
and women in daily tonch with other men and women, and feeling the need of 
more light. ' 

The meeting of people interested in the same things is not new. A man work- 
ing alone, works at disadvantage, we were made to work together. So on all great 
questions these conferences are had. There is the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction ; the National Prison Association ; the Prison Wardens' and Prison 
Chaplains' Associations ; the meeting of the Superintendents' of Insane Asylums, 
and of all other phases of State benevolence. So there is a meeting in New York 
of State Overseers of the Poor ; of Superintendents of County Asylums ; in Ohio, of 
County Children's Homes ; in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota of County Agents. 

By means of these Conferences aU the great reforms have been in trod ucedK into 
asylums, prisons, jails, etc. And by means of these a more economic administra- 
tion has been brought about. In this State there are ninety-two counties having 
ninety-two jails, ninety-two asylums, several hundred Township Trustees, a num- 
ber of county homes for children. These different groups have practically the 
same problems within themselves. The question of economic financial manage- 
ment is one of interest to every county asylum. The insane and idiots in asylums, 
the aged, the sick, how necessary it is that we shall exchange experiences. The 
careful investigation and recording of cases, the question of " passes " for the 
traveling mendicant, these interest the Trustees. Every Trustee knows that 
much of the money he gives away is worse than wasted, and yet how shall he help 
the deserving poor. 

Are there no other pensioners than those of the late war ? Is the man and the 
woman who has fought a good, honest fight in life, and now infirm in health, 
broken down in strength, unable to work ; is he or she not a pensioner iof labor, en- 
titled to grateful recognition and kind care? Our cities have their problems, of 
the poor; the children. Then there are questions and questions; and they all 
center about these two points : 

1. How can we deal with the poor, the insane, the idiot, the neglected child, 
more intelligently, kindly and helpfully? 

2. And how can we do it both generously and economically, remembering the 
interests of the people ? 

I hope that this will be the beginning of a great work. Here is 9. State won- 
derful in its quick sympathy,, in its generous provision for its dependents. As year 
by year we come together and talk on these questions, I am persuaded that we 
shall see, as a result, the same progress that marks the other institutions of the 
State, that we shall be as proud of this system of benevolences in State and county, 
as we are of our schools, and that is saying a great deal. 

Mr. Wunderlich, Commissioner of Vanderburgh County. I am fully in accord 
with everything that has just been said. For the last twenty years I have had ex- 
perience, mingling with the class of people we have been speaking about. We are 
trying to gather them in the most proper manner and take care of them. 

The County of Vanderburgh, which I represent, has a grand home. It has two 
orphan asylums, a colored and a white, which cost the county in the neighborhood 
of $11,000. A poor asylum building, which cost the county in the neighborhood of 
$32,000 or $33,000. 

We all know that in the case of a great many of those who are stricken down 
with poverty, perhaps it has occurred through their own fault, or by mismanage- 
ment, yet, when they come down they must l^ave aid, we can not help but feel that 
they are flesh and blood the same a^ we are. 

I feel the same for those who are lying in a prison cell, filthjr, without any venti- 
lation, many of them are incarcerated, and yet are innocent ; should we not take 
care of them as well or even more than those who are guilty ? The county of Van- 
derburgh is now erecting a jail which will be a model, and I dare say it will be 
second to none in the State of Indiana. I have been instrumental in getting up 
the design of that jail, and with the motives that we have heard expressed here to- 
night, I look far ahead to overcome difficulties and pravide such accommodations 
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that all may be kept clean and in a health j condition. We have in that jail pro- 
vided a female department separately, a javenile department separately, so that 
when a youth is caaght upon the highway passing along the street grasphig an 
apple or a pear from a stand and is chased by a policeman and is pat behind the 
bars for theft, he will not be driven into a large cell with hardened criminals, 
where he stays nntil the circait court meets. What is the result ? The result is, 
that the court takes notice of the fact that he is only a yonth, he will be repri- 
manded, and told to sin no more. Bat what has been the result while he was in 
the cell mingling with the hardened criminals? Why, he comes out a criminal. 
That is why I saw fit to provide that the parts should be kept separate and so avoid 
the great evils of contamination. 

Mb. CHABiTON, Suj^erintendent of the State Reform School for Bovs. I have 
nothing in the way of a speech for to-night, bat I do feel thankful that I am here 
at this first State Conference of Charities of Indiana. I have looked upon the or~ 
ganization of the State Board of Charities as the greatest step forward that Indiana 
has taken in my life, for the good of Society. I think that there is no measur- 
ing the amount of good that will come from the organization of that Board, in the 
years to come. One of the first results has been that every jail and every poor 
house of Indiana has been inspected by an official of that Board, Mr. Johnson, and 
I will &ay, from having gone with him on one or two occasions, that I know that 
he is a very thorough officer and inspector. I think the Board has done a grand 
work already. I hear from every county in Indiana, and I know there has been a 
considerable looking up. Now the Board has made a call upon the State of In- 
diana, upon all the people interested in these various kinds of work, to meet here 
every year in this State Conference. I have in my office reports of the State Confer- 
ence of Charities of Wisconsin, Michigan and other States, and those volumes are 
very valuable. They contain the best sentiments of the best workers and thinkers 
of those States in these various lines of work. 

I hold in my hand a programme of this conference, and I do not think that there 
has ever assembled in Indianapolis of late years a convention that has had greater 
interests to be considered, or that has a greater future than this one. I wish that 
there were commissioners here from every county. I think there ought to be 
ninety-two superintendents of poor houses here, and I think perhaps they will come 
another year. 

I am very glad to be here myself. Mr. McCullough has referred to-night to the 
good that comes from touching elbows. I have had some experience in the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities of which he is the President, and I know that I have 
derived more good from attending those meetings than I have from any other 
source. We need to learn something outside of the rut in which we live and move. 
I am proud to be a member of this State Conference and I hope that when we meet 
here a year from now that instead ot 200, or the number that are here to-night, we 
may have a thousand or fifteen hundred at our meetings. It is not the number of 
square miles of our State that makes us proud of it. It is not even such buildings 
as this that makes us proud of our State, but it is its great work in the way of 
charity, our Insane Hospitals, the Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Institution for 
the Blind, all these iuHtitutions are the chief glory of any State. 

The President. I understand Lieutenant-Governor Chase is in the room. 
If he is, we would like very much to hear from him. 

Mr. McCulloch. I want to say that it is to Lieutenant-Governor Chase that 
we owe the rapid passage, and passage :it all, of the bill which carried the Chil- 
dren's Board of Guardians, and made it a fact on almost the last day of the session. 
It never would have gone through but for his advocacy and helpfulnee?. 



Mb. Chase. I am sorry that mj a'rrangementR were suck that 1 could not be 
here at the opening of the meeting, and catch something of its spirit. I am sorry 
that the Governor of the State is unable to be present with you, and I have no 
doubt he prepared himself for this occasion. 

I do feel some little pride in two bills that were handed down by the unani- 
mdus consent of the Senate. There was not a Senator on the floor but what voted 
for the bills, but they did not wish to loee their turn in the calling of the roll, and 
it seemed as if the two bills were about to go by default, that which pertained to 
the Woman's Reformatory, and the bill which has teen spoken of. I did not do 
any more than my duty, and I never expected to hear from that again. 

We live in a time when we can not ignore charity. We may not always do it 
in the name of the church, but there never was such a thing known as a home for 
tlie aged, the orphan, or the unfortunate, until after the gospel of Je|BUH Christ was 
preached in Jerusalem, and then institutions numbering forty in the cities of Rome 
and Const an ti\iople were established by the Christians of that time, almost within 
the memory of the Apostles themselves. And there never has been any hesitancy 
upon the part of Christian men and women from that day to this. There is a 
gentleman in the United States who gives a thousand dollars a we^k, $52,000 a year, 
or, did for a long time, in the interest of charity — not indiscriminately. It takes as 
much time to know the worth of giving a dollar as it does to give the dollar. 
This man is a Christian gentleman of New York. And side by side I will place 
the entire life of the prince of blasphemers of this country, who puts himself in 
opposition to everything that pertains to the Christian religion ; by the side of 
that I would place the life of my mother, who died at the age of seventy-eight 
years, and gave the last ten years of her life in the care of an institution where 
those who desired to reform their lives could voluntarily come and be cared for 
and preserved from further falling. I esteem it an honor to look into the faces of 
the men and women of the great State of Indiana who are interested in this sub- 
ject of charities, and doing the best they can to bring humanity up. There is 
nothing in life without it. It was this that took William Carey through, without 
the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek or Latin, as poor a workman, as well as poor a 
shoemaker, as any we have in the city of Indianapolis, and yet at his bench, with 
all his preaching brethren opposed to him, with his wife standing right in his 
way, determined in her opposition, and yet he persevered and mastered Hebrew 
Greek and Latin, and got ready to go to India, having converted five or ten of his 
preaching brethren so that they were willing to take up a little money to bear his 
expenses, where he gave nearly forty years of his life. I would rather wear the 
crown of glory that will bedeck his brow than to wear all the diamonds that were 
found since Adam was a baby until this hour. ' 

We are making very little sacrifice. I knew of a company that associated them- 
selves and agreed to give every tenth to the Lord's cause, and let that be distributed 
in the benevolences of the church, and of course that would reach out into charities. 
One.fellow that had always been a little behind, when they came to sum up, one 
had given this, and one that, and another that, and finally they came to this one, 
and said, " Brother, what will you give ? " He said, " I haven't anything. I didn't 
have but nine shocks of corn, I didn't have any tenth." You remember the old 
story of the family who were each telling what they y^ould sacrifice that they loved, 
in order that they might do something for charity, and they asked Johnnie what 
he was willing to give up, and he said, *' I believe I will do without salt mackerel ; 
I don't like it very well anyway." So you see it is for us to bring up excuses, and 
think we are doing something, when the truth is we are not doing anything. I 



lieu ■ great many people lay Uiey will give Che nidow'a mile. Great Qoil, boir 

little we know whiil we are luilting about when we talk aboul Uie widuw's mite 

Whj, it was everrliiing nhe Imd. We have not quite come to that 



SECOND SESSION-WEDNESDA^■ A\ORNING. 

A Committee on FeimaDent OrganiEation presented Lhe aauee of John 1 
Elder for Fresident and Alexander JohoBOD for Becretary. On motion the repoi 
of the Committee was ndopled, aod the persons nomioated were elected. Mr. BIdf 
to»k the chair as President. 

The Pebsidbnt. Ladies and geotlemeD, this is certainly an honor to be electe 
to preside over Buch a ccinreBtipn as thin. I feel it ao, and I appreciate it. 
sorry I am not a speaker, so that I might address and eotertain yuii as I onght. 
will do my best to preside, and if I fail in any respect 1 will he very glud indeed ij 
any member of the convention will correct me. 

The enhjeot on the proKramme for this morning is " County Poor Asylum 
It will he introduced by a paper on "Economic Financial Mann^ment," by] 
B. K. Leatherman, Superintendent of the Elkhart County Asylum. 



ECONOMIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 



Mb, Lbathbbmab. I aim to raise aufficient wheal for our bread and seed, e 
nearly so. Wedo not always raise it. Xt takes about three hundred bushels ofil 
wheat for our family per year. Of rye, I raise as much as I have gronod to spar^ fe 
for, and use it Cor feed for our stock by adding bran. 1 grind the feed. I am feedi' I 
ing fifty hogs for our winter meat. I grind the rye, and, directly after feeding, X J^ 
put a sufficient quantity in the barrel and add water, and leave it standing until ■ 
the next meal, with the addition of what slops come from the house. We have 
had four midsummer drouths, right in euccessioo, and our com this year is not 
more than one-third of a crop, and for that reasoa I raise rye because we are more 
sure of having a full crop. Uur farm is not a good farm. A farm is nothing until 
it is brought up. The potatoes were also a falhire. Cabbage and turnips were 
raised in lar^e quantities, both for the house and for oar cattle. Our most im- 
portant crop K olover, which, up to this season, has been a [ailnre on account of 
the drouths. It is one of the most imporlant as a crop Cor onr horses and cattle as 
well as for oar soil, which ia of a sandy, gravelly nature, and in order to make it 
produce well it must be well fed. The soil is especially partial to clover, and 
should have plenty of good barn-yard manure and salt in large quantities. We 
had forty-hve acres of splendid clover thb season, and have sowed again thirty 
acres this fall, Next spring we shall, for the first time since I have been there, 
begin to plougli under clover as a manure. Up to this time it has jnnt been hsp- 
hftiard, because the clover had been froien out the lirst year, and the other seasons 
it was burned out, but now it is started, and it is a soil that when clover is once 
well established, there is not a great deal of trouble in maintainintc it, but neglect 
it one season, and you have two or three seasons to contend with. 15ut in order lo 
do justice to our soil, and at the same time bring the expense of farming and fefd- 
ing of stock to a minimum, we must add another feature, and that is the building 
of sitoB. We are not able to raise sufficient coarse feed for the slock, that we are 
really compelled to have tu sustain our house, and for this reason I advocated to 
our Commissioners the building of silos, which they probably will do since we have 
a new barn. There is now a great loss every year in the matter of barns, as well 
tor cattle as for our farming implemenls. There is nothing that looks so shittless 
and that there is so much loss in as in a farmer having his farming implements in 



ihe fenoe uomeiB and ttll aver the place, and there is Dothing that makes me bo 
provoked »s to think th^t I can not h&Te then just as I want them. It is also the 
flame with our cifttle and hogs. I have Bometimea a hundred head of hogs, and I 
do not know what to do with them 38 to tihalter. I thiok a great saving in onr 
hoKs is to have good iihelter as a safeguard against cholera. Now, in aiEoa, the 
fodder on fifteen acres would keep all of our stock during the winter. That mode 
ia used bj one of onr verj best farmers for hia hogs and horsen, and he also says 
that he has not had a sick horse or cow on the farm since, using them. But, in 
addition to Iheoi, we have coarse feed which would enahle ua to plow under s great 
deal of the (Jover, which would increase the fertility of our soil, and very much 
increase t}ie quantity of our proSta. Our institution is the best market for our 
cropa, and the management of the farm h closely connected with the financial 
management of the house. Our aim is to raise as much as possible, and, at the 
same time, keep in view the fertility of our soil. Our vegetable garden and berries 
are of much importance. We have strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, grapes 
and a very fine orchard, which was set out last spring, and by another year they 
will be in full bearing. It is astonistiing how much our class of people make of 
berries and small fruits. We have a number of people there who have beeu in the 
couniy asylum for a number of years, and they never wante<l to have such things 
until I came lliere, and now they make a great deal of a dish of berries which we 
raise ourselves, and they are very willing to go and pick them. I enjoy seeing 
thejn eat them, and I am quite snre they appreciate them when ihey get them. 

As to buying Jor the asylum, the moat lukportant part of the management of 
Ihe asylum is the buying of goods, Almost anyone is in the habit of buying 
groceries, and one can buy groceries pretty near as cheaply as another, but when it 
comes to biiying hoots and shoes and dry goods and groceries and clothing fo.r 
fifty-ail or lif ty-seven people, it is quite another item. In the first season we were 
there we bought cheap goods, thinking that we were economizing for the county, 
hut I was not there three months until I saw that I was making a bad mistake, and 
that we were throwing the county's money away in buying clieap goods. This ap- 
plies particularly to those who know enough to take care of their clothing. I buy 
a suit of clothes for a man who is able and willing to take cere of his clothes, 
that costs $0 or $10. They take more pride ID these clothea, and they keep them 
longer than tfaey could possibly keep $'i, $4 or S3 suits. The first clothing I bought 
I pfttd $4 or $5 for, and in two months time there was not a man who had a suit of 
clothes fit to be seen. They not only fade, but there is no wenr lo them. For 
those that are not capable of taking care of tbeir clothing, we buy something that 
wUl wash and give sufficient wear. The bedding is all made by my wife end our 
hired girls. We have two hired girls on our side of the house. Tbey do the cook- 
ing and the housework, and the balance of the time they assist my wife in making 
Ihe clothing. They make all the bedding, all the women's clothing, and the men's 
shirts. My wife does the buying in that part. She buys b good washing gingham, 
and gels good cotton and knots the comforters closely, and they will wear five 
years and he in better uondition tlixn a store comforter ie in one year. We bought 
all the blankets at $1.10 a pair, thinking they were good enough, but every one of 
those cheaper blankets were worn out that winter, and we saw that that was not econ- 
omy, and we bought a better grade, for which we paid $1.88, and the result is they 
are better to-day, after three winter's wear, than the $1.10 blankets were at the 
end of the fi rat winter. We went one Hlep further, and we are baying woolen 
blankets that cost $Z.75 a pair, and those are cheaper than the tf I.8S. They will 
last ua five years. 

As for our eatables, we give our people anything that anybody else would 
have, excepting Sne things; we mighl say, everything that we can raise on the 
farm is given them. We give them just as much of a variety, and I do not think 
our people eat as much as if they had just pork and beans and potatoes, and I he' 
lieve it is healthier. Our people, of course, an everybody knows who is connected 
with asylums, are the most peculiar class of people that are gathered in any char- 
itable institutinn. There is every grade ef disposition lo be contended with, and 
sometimes it taxes me to know juni how to handle all of them, but I (eel, from 
what our people say, that we have fairly well managed our house, and while our 
expenses have been large, we have been making continual improvements. 

Our asylum was only built in the (all and winter of 1888-7, and we have had 
improvements to n^ake all the lime. We have built, in the two years past, over 
thirteen hundred r>da of fence. I build a good, subatantial fence by putting in 
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thrown together. They sit there together, and thejr emoke, and chew, and coagli, 
luid gneeie, sad blow, aad have all the odoii that ;on can imagine, and a man with 
any refinement, no mutter how poor he h, could hardly endure to eit in xuch a. 
peatilenlial atmosjihere as that. And yet we have not the faciiiliea to InrniBli them 
sepurate apartmenta and aeparale places. 

One gentleman wished lo know something about hoW we employ physiciana. 
We give the job to the lowest bidder. 1 don't think it right, for the reu^on : The 
poor will be neglected. We send our physician to go 1o such a place to see a pau- 
per, and instead of going to that place, he waits on some patient of his own, and 
defers that for two or three days, and in the meantime our patient may die. 
would like for the physician to be reasonably paid, and feel some obligation ai 
responaibility, and be required to give proper attention to these poor. .\b Io t! 
conduct of a county house, the poor house, I don't know aboDt that, but it doeS 
Beem to me that the poor ought to be oared for, not to HCe juat how cheaply 
do it, withholding from them the little comforts and privileges that are somewhat 
expensive, but we ahoold be willing to take care of them, give tliem comfortable 
homes and nourishing, palatable food, and treat them as though they 
man. We are opposed to sending everybody that coroea to us to the county hooae. 
In our county we know that there la not an applicant who has been auccessfnl 
securing a place in the poor house who is nat fully worthy. 

Mb. WuiriiEHlJOH. I wish to atate what the w.ty of the county of VandeT' 
burg is in employing their physicians. When I first came on the Board 1 found 
that a physician was employed from the city of Evansville to go out live miles to 
visit the poor house, and in the immediate neighborhood there were resident phy- 
sicians. That physician had alao to treat the patients within the city, in fact, the 
whole township, for which he received a salary of $1,500 per annum. I immedi- 
ately Bet a movBmenl on foot to separate the poor farm from llie city, employing a 
resident physician close by, who was there at all limes ready to he called, and di- 
vided the salary, giving him S500 per annum to attend to the poor farm and fur- 
nish the medicine. As it had been, a patient in the extreme lower end of the 
township would probably have to lay over a day, or a day and a half, wailing 
while the doctor visited a patient in the other end. Therefore, we divided the 
township into two parts, aud divided the salary alao, giving eacli one of them $500. 
That made three districts, so as to have quick visits and immediate remedy. Wb 
do not employ by taking the lowest bidder. We do not employ a physician be- 
cause he is young and wants to get a chance. That question came up once, and I 
protested. I did not propose to vole for a physician that had juat 
college, to go to the poor farm and make a medical college of it. We have a farm 
of one hundred and sixty acrea. Fart of it is good farming land, and the balance 
is high up on the hill, not over-productive. I waa told that there 
I said 1 was in favor of buying half a dozen more, from the fact that for thoae 
aged people milk is one-half of the living. We have at this time twelve milk 
cows there, and every bit of that milk is consumed by the inmates, the butter, and 
everything that cornea therefrom. We buy fiesb milk cows and milk them until 
they go dry ; then fatten and kill them, and buy new ones in place of them. The 
cost of running our institution averages $76 per capita all the year round. 

Mr. Brick£NK1D0E. I did not want to animadvert upon the character of 
County pommiasioners, who are noble men ; but I do think that there is a mistake 
in letting these contracts to the lowest bidders if they are irresponsible. Most of 
our physicians are qualified. Those we have now are both of them men of 
uence. There is no fault to Sad with their ability in any particular. The 
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a Tery •minent physician and has charge of the county house and the county out- 
side, that is, the township outside of the corporation.^ He also has charge of the 
city hospital. The other doctor has charge of the county jail and the city, and 
the township within the corporation. So it is divided. 

Mbs. Fbankun. I want to ask about the inmates of the asylums. Is it right 
to whip them ? I have heard of a man who had been shipped from one place to 
another until he got into the coanty house of Wayne County. He had a family of 
four children. He could make fret-saw work, but he would not work ; and the 
Commissioners got tired of him and just shipped him off from one county to an- 
other until they got him into Wayne County. The Commissioner was telling about 
this man, and he said, ''One day his wife said : ' My husband will not work. You 
will have to whip him. They always have to whip him.' " He said he did not 
like to do that. He never had whipped a man. One morning he whipped him, 
and he went to doing good work. The people would take the work as fast as he 
would make it. But at last he got tired whipping him, and shipped him along to 
another place. ^ 

A Membeb. My experience is this : I find it in the word of Qod — a maqi 
that won't work shall not eat; and I just simply shut off the rations until they 
want to work. 

Mk. Hasvey, of Wayne County. I should like to ask Mrs. Franklin at what 
time this circumstance happened in Wayne County ? 

Mbs. Fbaitklin. About ten years ago. 

Mb. Habvey. That lets me out entirely. I have nothing to say in regard to 
the economic management of Wayne County. € have been asked the question 
several times, how much it cost me to run the institution per capita f I have often 
said I did not know the exact amount, because I never figared on it. I sent my 
estimates to Mr. Johnson at one time, and I suppose when these reports are pub- 
lished you will see what it cost Wayne County. It had been figured once that it 
cost thirteen cents per capita; but I made up my mind that whatever was necessary 
for the comfort and welfare of my people I should expend, and whenever the Com- 
missioners thought that I was extravagant, I simply wanted them to select some- 
body else to run the institution. 

On the matter of cheap clothing, I do not buy anything cheap, tliat is, I do 
not intend to ; sometimes I get imposed upon, but I do not very often in that mat- 
ter. I buy a suit of clothes that costs from six to seven dollars, and I find they 
wear much longer than the cheap suits. The gentleman from Marion County here, 
who has so many to attend to, probably could not be that extravagant 

Mb. Caskey, of Decatur County. I want to speak about the matter of physi- 
cians, and suggest that you take the amount of money that is set off for that pur- 
pose, and let the Trustee give the order, and let the patient send for any physician 
that he wants ; and then pro rate this amount, paying each one according to the 
visits he makes. Then the patient will have his choice of physicians. Now, you 
compel them to give up their family physician and take any physician you send, 
becanse they are unfortunate. In the way I propose, they could get their first or 
second choice, and it would not cost any more. 

Mbs. Fbakkun. I think I will have to come up in defense of the young 
doctors, for I think if there is any time in the world when physicians do take care 
of their patients, it is when they are young, because they want to get a start. If 
they only have one or two patients they nurse them well. I have noticed for a 
good many years that the poor-house patients do get good treatment from young 
doctors. 
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Mr. Chapman, of St. Joseph County. I find by comparing notes that my 
method of managing the poor asylum is very different from that of most of the 
men who have given their experience. In buying I find that it does not pay to 
buy a cheap article because you get it cheap. It is better to buy something for our 
permanent inmates that gives good service, and that is cheapest in the long run. 
In regard to making paupers work, I have had very little troublfe. If I go to an 
inmate to have him do anything, I ask him just as politely as I would a man that 
I was going to hire; consequently I have very little trouble, although they are not 
around looking for jobs to <)o. You have to go around and hunt them up. I 
never have had to whip a man. I have locked a man up. I find the best plan is 
to lock them up and feed them on bread and water, and they will soon come to 
time. I have never hired any wood sawed. There is enough for a hired man to do 
without sawing the wood, and on pleasant days they can just as well go out and 
saw and put away a little wood as not. Thave the wood-house full of wood now,' 
and the paupers sawed it and put it away. The other work, such as digging pota- 
toes, hoeing, and such work, they do. They are old, and we do not compel them to 
do much, but we do ask them to do a little, and I think it is better for them. 

Mb. Harold, of Benton County. I will tell you about the way we manage 
our place. We try to raise corn aud oats, and till the land well, and have good 
teams and good places to keep them. We have bad land ; it is* tolerably poor. Jt 
is a kind of a poor farm. It is a little broken, but we have it clovered, and we 
raise plenty of vegetables of all kinds, sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes. We 
raise lots of hogs. I suppose we have about a hundred and sixty head, and sell 
sometime^ ninety a year of- fat hogs. And we have plenty of milk and buttei^. 
We have nobody among the inmates who can work, because they are all old. We 
may have a few that could work a little, but they do not like to ; but we get some- 
thing out of them. We raise plenty of pigs, and garden stuff of all kinds. We 
have a very fine garden. We feed our people well and clothe them well. The food 
is all cooked on one stove for the family and for the inmates, and we all have the 
same kind of food, and eat a plenty of it. About the land, I would like to say I 
think it is well enough to have a pretty good sized farm, so as to change it and 
clover it, and have good fresh land to raise some stock to sell. 

Mb. Place, of St. Joseph County. I am a member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of St. Joseph County, and I came down here to-day to endeavor to learn all 
that I could as regards the management of the poor. I find it to be the most im- 
portant question which we have had to deal with since 1 have been a member of 
the Board. 

We have a large and prosperous county. It is the fifth in point of population 
in the State. The poor business with us is a very gre»t and important item. When 
I went upon the Board I took a most decided stand against the system of issuing 
township orders, and I insisted upon sending to the county asylum all those needy 
and worthy. The asylum was overcrowded. We made arrangements fo build an 
addition, on the cottage plan. I opposed the idea of building an expensive two or 
three story asylum. I think it is inconvenient for the old to go up and downstairs, 
and I am most absolutely in favor of the cottage system. The addition cost some 
$2,500. We issued orders to the Tru.steea that every case that they found was cost- 
ing the county to exceed $1.50 per week, should be sent to the county asylum or go 
from the list. The result of that order was that the very next quarterly report 
showed a saving of something over $1,900 in the county. The next quarterly re- 
port showed a saving of over $1,500, and after that I kept no particular account of 
the saving. But we saved $1,000 more in the first six months than our addition to 
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the cOHDty asylum cobL, and we had bat very fev inmnles. Ab lina l>e«n 
here, rather than go to Ibe count; OBflum, the/ or their frieoda 

Now, we endeavored in our county to support liherally and well all worthy 
persODB. I have often talked lo our Trosteea, and lold them that the sooner Ihey 
became imbued with an idea thai Ihey owned the township and became carelul 
busineflB men, the better for the public service. Let them discharge their dntien sh 
they would their jwrsonal hneinesi. It would not be good iinaocie>ing for them to 
Iceep in some hovel a person at a coat of $3 a week, nhen Ibey could keep bim in 
the county asylum, in good, oomforlable quarters and well fed, for $1.50. I believe 
the policy wa« wise on the ground of coiafort lo the old people. Now, 1 think 
that we should insist, an Comoiissioners, upon the Trustees instituting tlioroagh 
veatigalion when persons apply for charity. 1 believe they are often iraposed 
upon. I suppose it is very inconvenient lo he an objeel of charily, but 
disreputable, it they have come there by honest miBtortiine. But a targe proporli 
are brought to that state by their own profligacy, and probably fotir out of five 
the use of intoxicants. The matter of their worth inens should be thoroughly 
vestigaled by the Township Truetee. We liave insisted upon that, and since 
have adopted that policy we have -cut down the number of applicants for 01 
townsliip orders very much, although, of course-, we do a conaiderahie amount 
that business yet. If we find a widow with eeveral children who need a little 
port, they can be supported much cheaper in their home than in the asylum. 

As to the amount ol land a poor farm should contain, I think we have about 
two hundred and forty acres. It is very valuable land, and the money we have in 
it would go far toward supporting the institution. I think enough land to keep 
the paupers at work is very good ; but you can not get much work out of a pau- 
per, because if he is able to do mucb lie ought lo go out and do Homelhing for 
himself. 

Our system of hiring county pbysicia 
ciana fifty per cent, of the usual fee, and wi 
one now, I think, doine part of our work c 
are not well ijualified physicians we do not 
person is unfortunate and poor he should 
a physician who is not competent. 

We had some trouble In passing the order to the Trnaleea I refer 
might worli seriously for me, but that I would chance it I will confess I hi 
some political aspirations ahead; but, instead of people opposing it, we found 
was not thirty days until men with, very little property were coming 
saying, " That man draws so much a week ; " "I pay tajtes on my house and lot 
" That fellow it drawing $2 or 43 |)er'week, and is just as able to get his living 
I am." It*waa not thirty days until the people were taking an interest in ferrel 
iog out cases and assisting us in cleaniue out those that were unworthily drawin| 
from our county treasury. I believe that if this ayatem of township orders wl 
entirely or almost done away with it would he much better. Financially, it woull 
be much better. [Applause.] 

There is another thing I want to ask aboul. Do you favor the system of pub-j 
liahing the poor allowances? 1 say that 1 do not. I believe it would he 
cellent financial plan if every recipient knew his name would appear 
weekly papers, because I think there are persons who would not want their 
to appear there. But alongaide of those would come many good, worthy widowvl 
and old men that have come to that stage through circumstancea over which th^I 
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1 is this; We give our county physi- 
?et good county physicians. ' We have 
a leas per cenL than that, but if they 
mploy them at all. 1 think becaDseft^ 
□t be neglected, and be furnished w 
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have had no control, in spite of their honest efforts, and it would be humiliating 
to them, and, therefore, I am opposed to it. 

A Member. What would jou substitute in place of township orders? 

Answer. I should send the person applying for it to the asylum. Township 
orders could not be dispensed with entirely. There are women who, with a very 
little assistance, can support a family. Those cases must be left to the discretion 
of the Township Trustee. 

Mr. Johnson. One of the most important points in the economic manage- 
ment of a poor asylum hinges right on that question of Trustee's relief. The two 
things are close together, and you can not entirely separate them. When the 
asylum is in a bad condition, when everybody in the county knows that it is dirty 
and neglected, and that the people are living in squalor and misery, then no decent 
poor person will go to the county asylum. Not only so, but public opinion will 
not consent to the Trustees' forcing anybody to go there. It may be cheaper. 
You may have a poor asylum run for a few cents a week ; but it is better not to 
run it at all. One of the most important points is to have the asylum in such an 
economic shape that everybody will feel satisfied and even proud of it. If we feel 
that in our county we have an asylum where the people are decent and clean, and 
kept as people in a Christian land should live, then a worthy old person will go 
there, and public opinion will support the Trustees in saying they shall go there. 
Although the cost per week may be a few cents higher, the county saves a great 
deal^ because the moment you say every chronic pauper miLst go to the asylum, 
that moment you cut off a great many chronic paupers. They find out they can 
help themselves, and they do not need the county's relief. There is a real, actual 
saving of cash to the county, per month and per year, in having the county asylum 
just what it ought to be ; that is to say, healthful sanitary conditions, good cloth- 
ing, good food and everything good about it 

Mr. Black, of Fulton CJounty. We have a hundred and seventy-eight acres, 
and about a hundred and eighteen in cultivation, and we do a general routine 
farming ; that is, we farm one crop one year, and another crop the next year, and 
so on. We aim to clover every two years. 

As regards pauper labor, my experience is that it amounts to very little. What 
time I have been there, I do not think there has been over six months that I have 
had any inmate in the asylum whom I would trust to even feed our horses; yet 
when it comes to milking the cows, we have a man who generally does that. We 
have men who are able to run the washing-machine and* carry out the clothes to 
the clothes line, run the wringer, and all those things ; and it is a great advantage 
in the wash-house. The way we run our asylum, the inmates do all their own cook- 
ing, and wash their own clothing, and wash their own dishes, and take care of their 
own part of the building. I myself and Mrs. Black watch that everything is done 
carefully.; and our expenses run, I think, about $1.40 a week for each inmate. 

In regard to the county physicians, our Commissioners hire the physicians by 
the year, who do the doctoring in the asylum, also taking in the central township 
of our county, which is Rochester Township, and including our county seat. We 
do not hire the cheapest men. We receive proposals, and some come in and make 
a proposition to do that doctoring as low as $75 a year, which everybody knows 
they can not afiford to do. The consequence is, in hiring these physicians, they do 
not look after their patients as they should. Of late years our Commissioners hire 
some good practical physician, and bind him to be there at least once a week, and 
go through the asylum and see how everything is running, and look to the sanitary 
condition of the asylum. So we move along nicely. 

(*2) 
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in this baRinesA for fifteen years, and I believe that whenever a Trastee givea an 
order to some one to go to the poor house, as soon as that person is on the farm or 
placed under the care of the Superintendent, the Trustee'd authority stops right 
there. It then lies with the Board of Commissioners and the Superintendent what 
to do with that party. The Trustee has no more authority whatever. 

Mb. Mazurva. When a man comes to me in that condition, I just tell him 
to take the road and go. I will not keep him any longer. 

A Member. I think that is the way. As a rule, such a man comes with a 
cane in his hand and his hand on his back, saying he is sick. I always watch how 
he goes around when he thinks nobody is looking, and watch him at the table. 
We must use a good deal of judgment in these matters. 

Mr. Patterson. I want you to understand that our people are not any more 
able-bodied than in other poor-houses. But we have a man that understands 
human nature, and he does not club them out. He coaxes them out, and they all 
go out and do what they can, and it counts. 

Mb. Mazurva. When I went into the business the Commissioners gave me 
orders to investigate the cases, and if I find out that they had no authority, I just 
turn them out 

Our asylum has two hundred and forty acres in the farm, and there are one 
hundred and sixty acres of it very poor broken land. |t is not very hilly land, 
but there are little drains. It is washy land, of white clay. There are eighty 
acres of what we call bottom land. It is so low that if there comes any hard rain 
it overflows. It makes that farm not very profitable on that account. 

I have been superintending that farm nearly nineteen months and I never 
had bat one man that could work. They are all women or small children. This 
summer a year ago I had twelve boys and one girl. The boys ranged in age from 
two years to fifteen. The way I manage it, if they are able to do their own cook- 
ing and their own washing, they do it. They have three places where they sleep, 
and I have a woman to keep each place clean, and to oversee and keep those quiH 
who stay in there, and see that they do not get into mischief. There are three 
persons that do the cooking. There are only eighteen inmates there now. I allow 
no one to go into the kitchen or dining-room until the meal is ready. I have a 
bell to each house and a wire to run into the kitchen, where the cook can pull the wire, 
and they come in from all directions to the dining-room. The kitchen and dining- 
room are separate from any other house. There is no house closer than thirty feet 
to any other, with one exception. Blackford County generally has to hire about 
all the labor done on the farm. We hire one hand and keep one girl. We milk 
eight cowB generally, and generally run two teams all the time. They had one 
man when I went there that could work, and I kept him until I thought he was 
able to make his own living and I turned him out. Since that I have run with 
one hired man and myself. I generally work a little when I am at home. 



THIRD SESSION-WfiDNKSDA^l' APTERNOON. 

By request of the President, Mr. Timothy Nicholson took the chair. 

The President. The subject for this afternoon is the care of the insane and 
idiots in county poor asylums. Mr. Young, Superintendent of Hamilton County 
Asylnm, will introduce the subject in an informal way. 
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In ihiB Slale. Mr. Eldu- and mjaelF went, od the invitation of tl)e Board, and vis- 
ited five or Riz asyluma. We found Ihem ail alike io one respect, lliat all the 
people seemed bappj; all were bnsy and all were employed. There was no re- 
straint, no man or woman locked up in eelia, or with straight jaclceta on. Now, 
the point about their work was the individaal treatment of each man, not only the 
individual treatment of each mau by an attendant, but the individual treatment by 
the head of the inatitution. 1 want you to see the diSerence. Here, for instance, 
at our hospital for the iDaane they have about fourteen hundred chronic insane. 
They can not all be employed. They have one head to that institution. You must 
have one bead to an institution, one person wbo has the supreme command and 
says what shall be done. Now, if Brother Wright, of the Central Hospital for the 
Inaaoe, would try to spread himself out over all those people individually — he 
is a very eloiit man, but be would be spread out pretty thin to reach them alJ. BHt 
in the little SBjlums of Wisconsin, where there 
matron over the women and a Eiiperintendeiit o' 
o think of them by Ibeaiselve 



to tbink of, and ci 
Buperinlendence. 



a 6ft7 men and tifty women, a 

the men, each has fifty pt^rsons 

68, and give each one bis personal 

e of tbe tuperinteudenla, Mr. Myers, of Dane County, I aaid: 
"Mr. Myers, you can as well take care of two hundred as one hundred, can yon 
not?" He said: "No, I can not." "Why?" 1 snid. Said he, "Mr. Johnson, I 
will tell you juat how it is. I have fifty men under my care. I know every one 
□f them and all their peculiarities, f am thinking of them all tbe time. Here is 
a man working very well this week. He is in charge of tbe team. Next week a 
crazy fit atrikea him, and he won't do that kind of work. I have to scheme out 
something else for himi I have to plan for him, and I may have to change the 
whole routine of my work, and change half a dozen other men to make a place 
that will exactly fit this man. If I leave him alone, so that he doee not do any- 
thing for two or three days, he gets into a sullen mood, and I can not rouse him 
ont of it again." That explained to me much of our trouble with the insaDE. 
We leave them alone. We let them go on ibeir way without anything, [Hrbsps, 
but a rough word ; and tbey get into a sullen, dogged mood, and we can do noth- 
ing with them at all. It is something like a cross dog — chain him up and be 
gets Grosser all the time; let bim loose and he is a good dog. Tbe chronic in- 
i are children of a larger growth. They have not tbe strength of will 
for persistent work, and we have to maoHge and coax them along, and tbink 
for Ihem and scheme for Ihem^ and when we do that we can take care of 
hem nicely without cruelty. One of tbe most remarkable results of these 
mall asylums in Wisconsin has been the number of incurables that have got 
lured. Some of them have been there for years, classed as incurable insane, yet 
with the treatment that they get in those small asylums, just such treatment aa 
many of you good people are giving to crazy people under your care, the effect on 
them has been to entirely restore them, and many of them have been sent home. 
Many of them are very industrious. At one of those asylums there were Ibirty- 
»>wa milked by the crazy people. At that one tbe poor house is run in con- 
1 with the insane asylum. There are neighboring farms under tbe same 
management. The crazy [leople take care of the paupers. Tbe paupers can not 
help themselves and tbe crazy people can, and they go and do the work around 
s well as any one would. I aaked tbe Superintendent of tbe 
Kacine asylum what kind of work was beat for their cruxy people. He said the 
■e of cattle. He said tbey do not work very well in the garden, but they are 
almost every one fond of cattle. 





In thin nonnectinn, let me tell jou a little nbont our feeblo- minded children * 
Fort Wayne. It is the plan there to individualine ihe treatment and try whtd 
each can do, and brin^ out their best trark and make what tlie; can of them. 
IB astanisliing what ihej can be taught (o do. We have a bo; at onr feeble 
minded ioBtitution that can make a 6rst rate pair of shoes. We have girls ther 
that sew and do all Horta of work. You aaj, "Why aro thej there?" They nood ~ 
care, and Ihey have no Btrong will, no strong mind. The; mnBt have somebodj 
to think and plan for them. They are children of a liirgei growth. I want yon 
to take that as the kej-nole of the treatment of all our iuxane and imbeciles. ^^ 
Treat them an older children, who can not think and choofle for Ihemselvea. They 
can be happy and useful, and help you along with your work; but you ha^ 
their reason, their mind, their will ; and you have to coaz them and lead theia 
along that way. 

Un that line, I believe, is the true way of caring for the insane and idiots li 
our county poor asylums. 

Mk. Habvey. This ia a subject that I am very deeply intereHled in— the oar 
of the imane, helpless people. I have talked with quite a number of Uie Super- 
intendents since I have been here, and they aay.they have been relieved of a great' 
many of their violent cases. It has not been so wilh me in Wayne County. The 
anylum is too near, probably. We have one women that will rush up and down 
the halls, and stamp, and halloo at the top of her voice, posaibly on Sabbath alter.J 
noon, when we are having our church. They have not taken her away yet. We! 
have several caeea ol that kind, that we have not been relieved of, in Waynai 
County. J hope that we can he, and I invited Mr. John.ion, some time ago, ti 
come and see us io Wayne County, and he did come once, rather unexpectedly, 
and Mr. Nicholson was wilh him at the time. That h one aiibjecl that I am enp&t 
cially interested in, how to take care of the idiots and hopelessly insane, that I' 
think I will probably have to take care of some time- 
Ms. McCdlloch. How many idiots have you 7 
Anmoer. We have two that I call idiots; that ia, two bom an, I take thft. 
ground that a person who once had a sound mind and lost it in any way, through 
epilepsy, or went crazy over religion or politics, or anything of that kini 
an idiot, but we have two that are harmless idiots. I made application for fonr- 
teen, and four have been received and the others are held back. I have ten 
left — that ia, that were passed on by the proper authorities. That is the I 
want to bear the question discussed an to what couslitutea an idiot. 

The Prksidbnt. The next subject for consideration is the care of helpleaS 
and sick inmates. A paper will be read by Mr. Otto Williams, Steward o 
Marion County Asylum : 
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THE CAEE OF HELPLEJSS AND SICK INMATES. 

Mr. Williams. In treating the subject assigned me, I wish to divide it into 
two parts. I will first speak of the care of the sick. 

The first thing necessary ia to provide suitable quarters. These should be sl 
situated as to Insure qnietness, and to prevent the spreadin); of contagious dis* 
ease. The hospital ward should be an the ground door, ho that convalescent pa- 
tients tnay get out of doors in good weather. The second point is the choice of a 
competent person to take charge. The nurse should be intelligent, kind and pa- 
tient. Often the cure of a disease depends upon good nursing. A good nurse ' 
essential as a good physician. 

With good quarters and a good nurse, the next consideration is food. 

rbering the large number of paupers to be provided for, we must consider. 
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ander this head not only what is most suitable, but what is most economical. 
Hence, liquid foods are desirable, as being palatable, nourishing and cheap. 
Among these, the principle are milk and soup. The following recipe is used at 
the Marion County Asylum for a broth which is liked by all our patients : After 
cooking the meat for dinner, the broth is left in the kettles and about as much 
more water added, say about one hundred and twenty-six pounds. Then we add, 
onions, eight pounds; potatoes, twenty-four pounds; tomatoes, twenty pounds; 
cabbage, forty pounds; parsley, two pounds. This is seasoned, and allowed to 
boil for two hours. This makes a palatable soup, and when served nothing else is 
wanted by the majority of your patients. Other recipes might be given. 

Milk is often the only form of food that can be taken, and sometimes persons 
subsist on it alone for months. If peptonized food is needed, milk seems the best 
vehicle. 

Another item of great importance in the case of the sick is cleanliness. The 
effects of cleanliness do not stop at mere physical comfort ; it has a moral effect 
also. -Virtue does not long dwell with filth. Count Rumford says : '' I do not be- 
lieve there ever was a person scrupulously attentive to cleanliness who was a con- 
summate villian." Every sick person should be bathed once or twice each week. 
There should be a bath- room connected with every hospital ward. 

Cleanliness of the person is not all ; the ward and its furniture must also be 
kept perfectly clean. The air must be frequently changed by a good system 
of ventilation, and care must be had that the temperature is kept even by night 
and day. This is easily done with steam heat, but when the heating is by stoves 
greater care is needed. 

Care of the helpless. This class, equally with the sick, should have apart- 
ments on the ground floor, and for the same reason. If there are many of them in 
the institution they will be best cared for in a ward by themselves. If there are 
but fffw they may be placed in the sick ward, and the rules for the sick, except as 
to diet, will apply to this class. After we have provided for their physical wants, 
there is another thing which, if not essential, would certainly add much to their 
comfort, and ihis is a good supply of reading matter. In few counties is this re- 
garded by the Commissioners, but the Superintendent does whatever is done him- 
self. If the Commissioners would provide a small fund for buying books, the 
nucleus once formed, many good people would contribute from their libraries, and 
the result would be greatly appreciated by the old people, who pass their last days 
at the county asylum. 

The President. Our friend has brought up a number of points well worthy 
of our consideration, and I hope we will now have a free and easy discussion on 
the question of the care of helpless and sick inmates. I think this is a question 
that appeals to our ladies. I think some of them could help us out on that question 
very decidedly. 

A Lady. I want to enforce that idea in the paper of establishing libraries in 
our county asylums. For a long time I took reading matter out to our asylums ; 
and I was astonished to see with what avidity they took these papers, and how they 
were read and passed from one to another among the inmates. There is not one of 
us who has no^ papers and books about our houses which, if we will just take a little . 
pains and send them to our county institutiouR, will do a great deal of good and 
make the time pleasanter for those poor men and women. There are many in our 
county institutions who are not paupers; they are pensioners of labor. They have 
failed in their life-work, for some reason over which they have had no control. 
They have become broken down by clearing the forests and doing hard frontier 
work ; and life has been such that they have fallen in the race, and they are not to 
be regarded as criminals in our institutions. They have done their part well, ^.nd 
we can help them so much by giving them that which many times is troublesome 
in our own homes. An active mind and a helpless body will be devising mischief, 
and we can obviate that by keeping them busy or giving them reading matter. 

Mr. Williams. I think that the County Commissioners ought to create a 
small library and a reading-room for these people to go and read, especially where 
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thej hare two or three hundred paUeoU, aod then lel the peoplv whii make tia 
donalLODB crowd Ihem in. An; (taper that tnn; ba xent to Marion CounI? Asjluni 
in a bundle will come to hb every luomintt, becauseJ «m there pretty neiirl/ eveff 
morning, and Hin only too glad ta gel them. 

Mb. McOui.ix>c[l. The subject of the cnre of the aick and helpless in luylltniii 
1 do out know mucli aboiil. The matter of providing rending matter I do knuw 
gometliing nhont, and before I wan so huiiy ag 1 have been in llie lut few ^ean, I 
carried out to the axjluni ever; ChrietciaK as much reading matter gathered in the 
church as a carriage would hold. It !■ very eauj to get them. I do not know bni 
there should be some person who would make it a buaineHH to gather them up. 
There onght to he stoioe woman who ha* enough time to simply see that once a 
month papers should be collected. If the appeal were made for it in every town, 
some person could go from houie to house and collect the Scribner and Harper and 
Harper's Weekly, and a great many of those. Kow, while somebody ia getting 
ready to apeak, 1 would like simply to say a few words about county asylums in 
general, A county asylum and a, soldiers' home are the most hopeless plnces thai 
God aces on the beautiful earth. They are the two places at which life is finished. 
There is hope in the feeble-minded inatitule that light will come throngfa eduea- 
lion ; there is hope in an iasane asylum that cure will come. But when -once an 
old soldier has gone to B boldiers' home, be has settled down, and he knows thRl 
the action of life is over. T( ia going to he a comfortable place for him, hot it Is not 
a plsce that he wants to go t«. I never saw a soldier that wanted to go. Now, a 
step further than that is the county asylum, and over it might be writteu; "Alt 
hope abandon, ye who enter here." Lite there literally means vegetatioo; being 
comfortably taken care of, and wailing until death sign* the release. So I aay it 
ia hopeless. I do not mean il is dark and gloomy, but those who enter there 
have no eipectatiou of taking life up again in any of its joyful activities. 
The moat we can do is to make their lives an comfortable and tree from annoj- 

! as possible. There come to the asylum those who are Ihrough with the 
action of life, and are of just as fine nature as those in our own homes; some wliu 
read just as good books as I myself reail or as my father reads. And therv come 
also those of another class, semi-cri rain ale, broken down by diaease and who (rs 
yet disensed. The associations ore noxious between those who liave led virtaoiu 
and intelligent lives and those who have led vicious and ignorant lives. Still vie 
class them together ; there is the same room on a rainy day, on the same aide of 
the house. There is thig lack of clasn it! cation. Arc we going to let this go on, or 
is it possible to redeem n county asylum ? We have not arranged for classification 
such as we need. Here you have the aick, the ignorant, the vicious, the tramp and 
the woman wlio ia out in the suinmerx and goes and spends the winter there, and 
you know how many children are born there. Are we going to leave it one great 
dumping ground for the good and the bad, the honorable and the vicious, or is it 
possible to redeem it in some way, by some system uf claBsificalion, so that a man 
shall see, if he has to go there, tbat it is not the worst place to go? We can do it 
if we take a humane interest ID it. One way is to go out there and visit it with 
this library work. These men wlio are dealing with it are doing the best they can 
with the money they have and the facilities they have. But, after all, unless the 
county wants lo make some better provision for it, they can not do any better work. 
We all feel it. Now, how can we do it? That is the practical question thai has 
been with me for ten years, as I have thought of this thing. How can we make ii 
a happy and honorable place for men and women to go to, and keep in it its right 
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idea of an aejlata and Teireat and hospital aod home, and not simplj the oS- 
acouringB o! biiniaDil? iningliDg with those who are helpless? 

Mr. C01.TE8. We ha»e quite u nice lihrary in our houne, which wbb do- 
nated by the ladies of Ltfajette; and they frequenllj come out and hriug ua 
magazines, and so forth. I tabe great paioa about distributing them amuog ihv 
inmates. I tr; to beep the sane and insane among the women separate aa much 
9 posoible; bat it ia not possible to separate the men, becuufw I have not the 
building to do it. 

Mb. McCartY- The care of the sick ta an important xubject, aa well as all 
the oChere that have been discuased here lo-daj; and I want to apeak t<i (he super- 
intendents of those instituIiunB. We all get along nicely in these institntions, 
and do not And any great trouble until some of them are taken down sick; aud 
whenever that occurs it casts a shadow over the whole institution. We all feel it> 
I become attached to every inmate, no difference how old or how young, and when 
ihey l>ecome sick of course we have a feeling for them and we apply the beat 
remedy. After awhile they fade; then there is a darkness on the institution. I 
am speaking of when they die. I have laid forty-two away by myself almost. 
There U where the lonesome hours come — when there ia no one to go to the grave, 
no one to shed a tear, no prayer to offer. Now, I want to know if there can be any 
improvement in this. 

Mb. JonSBON. Jn alluding to what Mr. McCulloch said, I would like to tell 
the friends of one of our asylums that I tbotigbt vns one of the most delightful in 
connection with all my visits to ihe asylums of Indiana, the Hamilton County 
Asylum, of which we have heard to-day. The buildings are old, most of them ; 
the main building ia almost falling down. There is a new building for men, but 
not particularly well arranged. In (he rear of the main building is a grass piol, 
with some flower beds, and behind (liat is a row of little one-story frame shanties 
1 think there are some six or seven in the row. In front of them is a porch about 
eight feet wide ; and when I wae there in June the porches were covered with 
climbing roses and morning-glories and other Howers were abont (be doors. In 
these shanties were old people ; old couples, or two old people of the same 
sex. They were away from the paupers, just as though they were in their own 
bonies. I wish we could have in connection wilh all our county asylums in the 
8lat« little detached buildings of that kind. In WisconsiD, where they have done 
so many good things in a small way — they are so fond of beginning small there — 
they have a soldiers' home on the cottage plan, tlie cottages having two rooms 
each. In these rooms live two old veterans, or an old man and his wife. Now, 
why could we not do that for these old pensioners of labor. It does not cost any 
more. Those buildings in Noblesville are x relic of the time when the asylum 
was in a very poor shape, and (bey have been now utilised for a good purpose. An- 
other point: When anything happens that the old people go away, when there is a 
vacancy in the cottages, then the choicest and best behaved old paupers that are 
in the rest of the house get the chance of promotion to the little cottage. Here is 
a point of advantage, a gain in discipline. It is the nicest that are chosen for the 
privilege. 

Mb. Leatiiehm*n. In reference to burjing those who die at [he county asy- 
lum, I wish to say we have buried some Htteen, I think. Some have been taken 
Bway by their friends; but for tbase that we have buried we have always gotten 
e aod preach a sermon ; not, as I think, for the dead, because 
>t do anything more for them, but Eor those that are yet alive. I believe 
that it has n fast impreasion on a good many of our Inmates when the corpse is 
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brought into our dining-room, and the tables put to one side and our chairs set in 
rows, and the remains are brought in in front of the table, and the minister is 
there to give them a short talk of twenty or thirty minutes. We have singing and 
prayer, and I believe it does a great deal towards softening some of our harder 
people that we have in our asylums. I ask whet|ier others do the same, or whether 
it is not customary. 

Mr. Young. It has been customary with us. My predecessor, Mr. Higby, 
was somewhat of an ezhorter, and he would take that in charge a good deal, and 
we have some of the nicest people, I think, in Noblesville, who come to see uff once 
in a while, ministers of the Gospel, who help us out wonderfully ; and I think by 
kind talking and letting them know you want these people to live uprightly and 
do better, you can get outsiders to come in and do a great deal for you. We hold 
services over the inmates as they die with us, and try to bury them decently and 
give them all the respect we can possibly show to them. 

Mk. Patterson. Sometimes ministers come to us and propose to volunteer 
their services at the county asylum, which is two miles from town, twice a month ; 
if the county would simply pay their traveling. It was taken under consideration 
by the Board in connection with our Superintendent, and we rather differed in 
opinion a little upon it. Some thought it would be very detrimental to some of 
them, while to others it would be a great benefit. I want to say to you that f, for 
one, am very much in favor of that or some other method of instructing our poor 
people. 

Mr. Colteh. a year ago last spring the idea was suggested of holding meet- 
ings every Sabbath at our place ; and I prepared seats for them, and preachers of 
various denominations came there and preached. Three-fourths of our inmates 
belonged to the Catholic faith, and we could not get them to go out to hear a min- 
ister. We had some that were insane on religion, and it only seemed to irritate 
them and make them worse. It kept on until about September, or until cold 
weather ytba coming on, and it was thought best to discontinue them. 

I want to say something in reference to having a burying spot. I have six 
old men and women who are very nice. We have a cemetery belonging to what 
we call " the neighborhood cemetery," ours lies back in the woods, and one inmate 
requested so strongly that he be buried in that burying-ground that I went and 
purchased a burying-ground. The Catholics seem more contented when I say I 
will bury them in a Catholic burying-ground. I make the promises and fulfill 
them where I can. 

Mr. Johnson. There is one of our county poor asylums in the southwestern 
part of the State, Pike County, that has a church on the farm, used by any denom- 
ination that chooses to come there. It is owned by the county and used as a 
school- room through the week. It is quite near the county asylum, and so the 
people can get the ministry of the Word from a great variety ©f sources. They 
have now three regular ministers there of different denominations. Most of the 
asylums I have found rather doubtful about the question of religious services. The 
consolations of religion they ought to have, but we ought to give them the more* 
hopeful rather than the terrible side. We shall not do any good by trying to 
scare them, because their life of active virtue is passed. There is no future of that 
kind before them. 

Mrs. Truitt. I would like to inquire whether there is any one here from 
Delaware County to represent the County Infirmary ? If there is not, I am here 
and would like to give some report. I think our county should have a report 
because I think there has been some excellent work done in that line, and I think 
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it has been done by the women. Ab our brother says, I think our ministers some- 
times go out and do less effective work than the mothers and the sisters, and the 
women that are gentle in their thought and in their manner, and can appeal to 
them and talk to tbem. We persuaded them and talked to them of a better and a 
higher life. We talked to those that we expected to go out from there to renew 
their lives, to make them better. We had our songs, and if we saw that any one 
was becoming too much excited that was dropped. I think women are quicker to 
take hold of these little things, and to feel out and know just what one can say to 
invalids and sick people, and weak minded people. / 

Thb Pbesidbnt. There is just one thing I thought of while one of the gen- 
tlemen was speaking about the ministers who would go out to the asylum just for 
their expenses and a horse to drive out. Where asylums are near to places where 
ministers reside, it would not be a very great hardship for the Superintendent to 
send in for them, and then there would be no expense. 

Mb. McCarty. While I was superintending the Hamilton CoiAity Asylum 
I had a great deal of trouble with the filthy weed of tobacco. I do not "know 
whether it is out yet or not. I just gave them a place to raise it, and if they did 
not raise it, they did not get any. It is a great expense to the taxpayers to buy all 
the tobacco these people want. 

M&. Smith. I should like to have Mr. Williams answer the question that Mr. 
McCarty asked about tobacco. 

Mr. Williams. After a man has spent twenty or thirty years using tobacco, 
it is very much of a hardship to ask him to break away from it. We use it at the 
county asylum in great quantities. We have a large number of patients there who 
use it, and especially smoking tobacco. I think that it is quite a satisfaction to 
some of the old people, and, of course, they enjoy their' smoke after eating, Or after 
they have worked hard in the washing-room and in the ironing- room, and I do not 
object to giving it to those. 

Mr. Young. We buy no tobacco. There is an old North Carolinian there, 
over six feet tall, that has been used to tobacco from boyhood, and he raises enough 
tobacco for everybody. We have a little patch set off* for him, and he understands 
it and fixes it all right ; and the ,old ladies, the real, old grandmothers, that seem 
to have lived off of the pipe all their lives, we can hardly deny them the privilege, 
especially when it is so cheap. 

Mr. Harold. At our asylum the inmates use a good deal of tobacco. They 
planted out between a quarter and a half acre last year, and it matured very fine. 
It was fine tobacco, and I expect it to do ihem three or four years without raising 
any more, except a little chewing tobacco for two old men that seem as though they 
can not do without it. We have two old ladies there, and it takes about $60 a 
year to keep them in morphine. They smoke their pipes, too. It seems that they 
can not get along without it, and the Commissioners told me to buy it for them. 

Mr. McCulloch. I would like to have the question asked generally now : 
How many people use opium and morphine? We know in the city a very large 
number of the Township Trustees' applicants are users of morphine and opium, and 
I would like to know how true it is in these asylums. 

Mr. Harold. There is a question in regard to ministers attending our asy- 
lums of which I would like to speak. At our asylum, whenever any one gets sick, 
we have the neighbors come in, and a minister, and we have prayer meeting ; ^nd 
if one dies, we have prayers at tlie cemetery, and at our grave-yard ; and we have 
persons in our house that are religious, and I have sometimes hired help there, and 
they will come and talk to those that are sick, and if they want prayer, we pray for 
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Bometimes they woald just bite off a piece, pat the rest in their pocket, and ron ap 
to the hoose. Aboat the first thing I did I went and got some tobacco and gave it 
to these people. I would dislike very much to keep that aRjlam without tobacco 
in it, for jou know, for people that have been in the habit, it is almoet impossible 
to get along without it. 

In regard to labor, my experience is that there is a little work in almoet eyery- 
body. Now, we have people there called feeble-minded or idiots. It takes but a 
short time to get them in the way of doing something. They will learn. They will 
become machines, if you choose to call it that ; but they have a way of working, 
and they will always do something on the farm. I have one ipan, particularly, 
who is insane at times, and has been here in the insane asylum, and sent back as 
incurable. He has been there as long as I have. While he is qot right in his mind 
he is ablebodied, and I have never hired a man yet who would perform the amount 
of labor that that man will perform on the farm, and I find that all the inmates, or 
nearly all of them, could do something. I have had some so old they could not do 
anything except to carry in a little wood, but I have never found any who were not 
willing to do something. That is one reason why I advocated the idea of having 
more land for poor asylums. I think most of our farms are too small. We have 
a quarter section, and with the amount of machinery and horses that we have there, 
and the amount of help we have, we could run from eighty to a hundred acres more 
juct as well and just about as cheaply as we can run what we now have. 



rOLRTH SESSION-WEDNESDAY EX'ENING. 

The Prbsident. The first order of this eyening is a paper on ** Investigation 
and Eecord Keeping, by Mr. J. F. Wright, lately of the Township Trustees' office, 
Indianapolis. 

INVESTIGATION AND RECORDS. 

J. F. Wright. If I should present myself to the Trustee of any Township in In- 
diana, and ask for a pa^s to any point in the country, he certainly would look up to 
get a view of me. Why ? Because he would want to know what manner of man this 
was who was asking him to pay something out of the public fund for the benefit of 
one who had never contributed a cent to that fund. If he saw I wore a diamond 
pin and a silk hat, and sported a gold-headed cane, probably he would assist me 
ont of the door. If I should happen to be thinly clad, and have every appearance 
of having struck hard luck through no fault of my own, he might, without further 
question, give me the desired pass ; but certainly he would have some degree of 
wonder as to who I was ; where I was going ; how I came into such hard lines ; 
what I had to look to for the future ; in short, what was the story of my life, and 
what were my future aims. But if that Trustee was to do his whole duty by his 
constituency he would put such questions to me as would develop my history and 
my intentions. 

Perhaps he would do this. If so, he would be pretty certain to find out, either 
by my direct answers, or, if my i^nswers were indirect, then by reading between the 
lines, why it had become necessary for a strong, able- bodied man to beg for a pass. 
This is investigation. Equally, it is good business sense. I have no patience with 
that silly sentimentality which insists that the statement of a beggar concerning 
his needs must not be questioned, and that his needs must be supplied, because, for- 
sooth, he tells a tale of woe. I do not believe it is a healthy sentiment which con- 
sti^ntly discourses of ^^ the poor, but honest." Some of our most honored citizens, 





men in high offlciHl life, hnve been known to lie and steal, and drink a 

and gu Lo Canada. Ceitainlj there is no law which inguree ft truthful a: 

a iDBD or VDmBD becnuae tliej happen lo be poor. We insist upoQ our clerki a 

employes doing buainesH upon bugine»< priaclpl»i ;' whj shall doL public ae 

the eame, What right has a Trustee to give from ihe fiinda of the people 

who demand a portion without insisting upon a good reason therefor? 

The great tramp evil which has cursed this country ever aince the ._ 
largely due to the fact that public ofEoials, aided by sentinieuta lists in private li 
have been contributing to their demands for support from the public funds- " ' 
conditions of life were not thus rendered easy for this vast army of wb ' 
tlie great bulk of the tramp evil would long since have disappeared. 

From every point of view it is not only a right, but it is a soleran d 
the part of (he custodian of charity Eunds, to make a rigid inquiry into the . .. 
every applicant. Such applicants have no ground for complaint if the official u 
charge asks for a full history, which shall develop tbe causes which force the ap- 

filicnntx tn beg. li he is honest and sincere, he is-sn bumbled that he will grate- 
ully bail the opportunit}' to pour the sl«ry of his misfortunes into willing ears, 
in the hope that a permanent relief may be obtained. If he refuses lo answer the 
(jiiestionB pnt lo him it stsmpa him as a frsud, who is unvrorthy'of consideration, 
and is sufhcient evidence that be is not so straitened in circumstances as he would 
have you believe. He has passed the poverty milestone, and is well on the road to 
pauperism. Often have Ihe custodians of charity funds conttibiiied to the escapqn 
of actual criminals by their misappropriation of such funds. I can point to jjl 
case In this Stale, vbere, without anlhority of law, against the advice of thoi^| 
well acquinted with the facts, a woman was futniBhed with tranaportalion fro^H 
one city lo another, out of the public funds; and the dirert result of this iraa ll^H 
murder of her own husband. Who shall be beld responsible for that murder, tn^M 
for the consequent coat to the State of Indiana of a long trial of the murdererT jB 
Poverty is honest ; pauperism Is a crime. It is equally a crime lo foster anifl 
eucoarage pauperism by contrihutini: to the demands of pHupers — yes, even jH 
worse crime than it would be to refuse Ihe pitiful pleadings of the worthy bat nnM 
fortunate poor. This, then, Is the reuaonable logic of Ihe situation : that a pcblmB 
official must matte inquiry ; that it must be thorough, rigid, kind ; that the re]!^n 
asked for must be witfiln the reasooable construction of the law, if if be a public o£^ 
ficial dealing with the case, or within the rules and according to the meana of ihifl 
society, if the fiinds are so held, and the applicani: must be tested by tbe riiI«M 
prepared for such cases. If the official fails in his duty he has violated bis oatllS 
It the applicant for charity refuses to be measured by the rules prepared for anclfl 
cases, he is a fraud, and is unworthy of cons ide ration. M 

But the public official in a small, sparsely settled tovraahip may say he li imWliB 
all the worthy and all the unworthy poor of his towni>hip. This is probably trmiifl 
and is to his credit. It shows he known what he was elected for, and that be fM 
fulfilling the duties of hia office in this dlrectloo. Eut how did he come to fcnain 
all these who appeal lo him for charity ? By investigation, of course. But, iBt.j^l 
not be forgotten, thai in every township there comes this vagabond element, w])^| 
are utterly unreliable, and who will take care of themselves when th^ can nifl 
longer depend upon the Trustee. Such paupers frequently leave the townabllB 
where the Trustee is well posted, but return again when a new Trustee cornea 1^1 
Or, perhaps, they come in for a visil to a. relative, and, because the Trustee doeaniJ 
know them, they can secure their transportation free lo their own homes. lu ftll^| 
event, is it not incumbent upon the thoroughly posted Trustee to leave all tl|9 
information he can to his successor in office? If he knows all the established pBi|^| 
pers of his township, why shall he not leave a written record of them for hia eawH 
cesaoT 7 If lie knows any of that moving, drifting element which will retnm t^ 
demand charity of Ihe new Trustee, shall he not leave a record of thero that thn^J 
shall be known when they shall make their appearance? 9 

Evety Trustee should keep a record of all the paupers who come to him frnM 
aid. Perhaps a few will never come but once; the great majority will come aeanl 
and again. Such a ri-oord would enable the new Trustee lo avoid the prevaleijfl 
custom of putting such people " on their feet by giving them a new Htu.rt In life"T^H 
a demand made by the same people upon each succeeding custodian of the chariMH 
funds, until they lay down to their last long sleep; and long before that time bIi^^| 
have arrived they have left nnmerous pr(^ny, which shall always follow in tliel^H 
footsteps. How much like trying to 611 a barrel through the hung when the bei^H 
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is gone, is it to attempt to relieve the public of this burden bj giving them a new 
start in life once a year, twice a year, every time they come, up with a new demand. 

Such a record should be intelligible; it should give enough information to be 
valuable, and this does not mean any heavy labor. Such records should contain 
the names of the individuals, the residence, occupations, disabilities, incomes, re- 
sources, relatives who may be able to aid them in time of need, or who will come 
to assist in consuming what the Trustee may send the family ; their vices ; if they 
are giv€n to wandering, where they go and what they do, how long they are usually 
gone, and any other details which shall aid in establishing t^eir true character. 
Such a record would also prove to be a great assistance to the Trustees in other 
parts of the State. Frequently have I been-put to my wit's ends to know how I shall 
obtain reliable information from an obscure corner of some county in the State, 
concerning some family which has drifted into the city, and is clamoring for this 
community to take care of them. 

This would furnish a method of relief for the whole State, if each Trustee 
kept such a record, as would be at the disposal of every other Trustee upon in- 
quiry. From this could be furnished a transcript, giving the history of a family, 
perhaps, which would show a generation or more of pauperism and vice and crime ; 
perhaps a suggestion on its face of the proper remedy to be applied to such case, 
and enable the Trustee, upon the return of the mail, to drive out those who toil not 
nor spin, and like one of whom Solomon in all his Klory was not arrayt>d. Such 
system of records is kept in all cities, and should be kept for every community. 
Records t)f this character have b6en kept in this township for fifteen years, and they 
have proven a thousand fold more valuable than the cost of their keeping. Let 
me give a specimen of the form of these records. It is the series of notes made 
concerning one family, running through a series of years, and with it I conclude 
this paper.* 

James Smith. ) Lindenbower Station. 
Mary. j Maiden name, Holden. 

First report, 8-10-1876. — R. Very poor. Man had his leg crushed. Need 
help for the winter. 

&iecond report, 8-25-1876. — 0. First report a lie. Jim was down town next 
day. Both drink. No more help here. ' 

Third report, 11-3-1876. — 0. Asking help because he is out of work. Wife 
begs on the streets. Man has been in prison in Illinois. Their boys are thieves. 

Fourth report, 1-15-1877. — 0. Up again for help. Son John sent up for three 
years for horse stealing. Two other boys at home. One daughter tramping. Wife 
pretends to be blind, and begs from house to house. All get drunk. This is one 
of the worst crowds in the city. 

Fifth report, 6-2-1877. — 0. Man refused to go to hospital when sick. Said 
the Trustee had to take care of him. Wife drunk in Court House yesterday, 
howling like a Comanche Indian. Son Jim married Belle Jones, and they are 
tramping in Illinois. There are six children in this family. 

Sixth report, 8-10-1882. — This family has returned to the city as^ain. The 
boys went off to keep out of prison for stealing, and the rest of the family followed. 
Now all back again, and all asking, help. Husband's parents were paupers in this 
city quarter of a century ago. The daughter of Tom Hart married one of this 
man's sons. Hart in prison, wife in poor-house, and the children all bad. 

Seventh report, 8-26-1883. — It is no use to visit these people any more. They 
are undeserving, and every visit only confirms former bad record. Man has been a 
safe blower. Wife has kept den of shame for years, and her daughters were her 
assistants. The boys have each served several terms in prison, as has also the 
father, and as also did his brother. They are originally from the hills of Ken- 
tucky, back of Lawrenceburgh, and were outlaws there. They were driven out of 
Shelby County by the officers, and came here. They have no shame, and are the 
most persistent beggars in the city. They never pay rent, and have no credit. The 
saloons get all their money, and what they need in the way of food and clothes they 
beg or steal. 

The President. This is an interesting subject on which Mr. Wright has 
spoken. We shall be glad to hear from any trustee present. 

'^Extracts from the records of Center Township concerning one <^\si\Vs 




Mb. Brackskkisob, We hKve » gmx deal of the aame kind at tronUa ■ 
Ft. Wajue th&t tbey have in iDdianapolU. We keep ver; much the same kind 
a reiwrd, and we find it yerj conveitient to refer to, for there are ■ great manj 
panpera who apptj to us, pass out at Bight Hnd pomiblj are uot HeeD for moolha, 
returning auder 3 new guUe thej tell euch a touching Btory, thai they would de- 
ceive the yerj elecL Tbej make ase of all the means that can be imagined to de- 
ceive, and they sccomplUh it very nCten. If our iuspicioD« are to alive tiiat we 
refill awiBtance, we may be eiceediaglr nervous when we go to rest and feel that 
pomibly HOtoe pmit ragged creatare i» Buffering becaui* of our too great suspicion. 
or, rather, our too great anxiety 1o proLeci tbe public treasury. Some of these who 
secure aseistHnt-'e, when they come ugaiu have not tbe same name. How conld a 
succeeding Trustee know theae people by any such record? Tf they come during 
our term, we delect them. 

Now, the melhode for delecting these people can not be fixed. You can not 
make rules hy which jou can catch them, because they are juBt as ingenious and 
four limcfl as quick as any Trustee I ever beard of. This is their life business, all 
their support depends upon their encress in devising plans and schemes. 

Mb. Wobe. I don't know but we are getting these topics mixed a little. Un- 
der the liret topic, that of taking care of local Indigents, I would like to get\some 
information. 1 am young in the TroEtee'E bueiness, having taken charge of the 
office only two months ago, and a good many of (he names pf local depeodents were 
on the record, hut not in the shape tliat tbe two gentlemen have indicated in the 
citiea of Fort Wayne and Indianapolis. I'ur Coooty ( kimmiwionem, several years _ 
ago, determined to publish in thtir proceedings the names of all whom they were 
helping, but it was found that those who were not worthy did not care, while those 
who were really worthy of being anieted were hurl by their names being pnbliehed ; 
and the Com missioners felt it, and they relinquifibed that method. But we have a, 
good many in Elkhart whom I know, and we are helping them from week to w 
The system was adopted — I don't know how long since — of helping some p> 
who were partly self-sustaining, to the extent of one dollar a, week. They « 
giveo to anderetaud that if they required more, they would be sent to the uyluai 
In talking to some of these people, we hardly ever Tise the word " poor-honse " 
cause they do not like to hear it, but " asylum " is not so o!!*ensive to their ears. 

I did not get much instruction from my predecessor iu regard to the circuDl.-| 
Mances of these people who were dependent; but I made it a rule toqueslioc 
who I knew were acquainted with them very closely, and, in some instances, I ei 
down the amount Ibey were receiving. I believe in a. few cases ibey were receiving^ 
more, and in other? not quite eo much, as they should have. We have i 
many widows who make a partial living by washing, and aome of them have n 
children. There is one lady who lives in a rented house, pays her o< 
washing. She has a little boy with an arm ofT. She has some small chlldi 
She gels $1.50 to S2.D0 a week, and supplements the amount she gets from the Tni 
lee by her laborB. We have several such cases, and 1 think they are worthy. 

There was a case that 1 was going to ask some of these members of experienn 
how to deal with. A week ago I was Bent for to see a man who was sick, 
wanted a doctor; he was sudering from rheumatiam of a sciatic nature, and 
great distress. I found them very poor; they had not proriBions enough to ] 
them until the next day; their wood was spent. They were very ignorant too, and T^ 
found they had come from an adjoining county, where they had lived fur n 
years. I questioned them more closely at the next Interview, and found that thejl 



had be«n dependenls tor a numbeT of yeare, draw tbeir weekly ratiooe, drew a lit- 
tle more irliea he hnd these spellH en thnt he could not work than the; did when 
he was able lo |)artiall; provide for them. The quMtioa in my mind came up at 
once whether ii would not be roy duty, a« aoo-n hj the man got able to travel com- 
(orlably, to ahip tbein back tu Simth Bend. They had been paupera there for a 
aiiDiber of years, and they thought they would change the location and find greener 
pB^lure perhapa. 

Mb. Wright. I want to tell this convention a little story. About 187.^ a gen- 
tleman in Ibis city — and be wai a gentleman if be did labor with hia handa for bia 
daily bread— was at work on the Court House al $12 a week. His foreman was 
getting f IS a week. One Saturday night he went to (He foreman and asked hini 
for a loan of $5 for some coal. His foreman, with an oath, replied: "Goto (he 
Trustee. Why, I have gollen luy coal ever since I lived in the city that way. I 
have never bought a load of coal since I have been here. He will never ask you 
any queations." Thia genllemiiti was astounded. Within a year from that time 
he became Trustee of Center Township, and be found a terrible condition of affairs. 
He found a waste of almost $!)t>,DO<) a year of the pauper funds in this township. 
He made up his mind then that he would investigate Ibeae cases, and thn was the 
origin of our system of records in this township. One of the first cases was that of 
Ihb man who told him bow be could get his coal without paying for it. Follow- 
ing that, he waa assaulted and Hred at twice on the street one night by this man 
for having ahut off hia supply. Since thai time that man has been in (he insane 
asylum, and his wife has been operatiog a terrible place Id this town, and the 
Board of GuardianB has taken the children. We are following these things up, 
and each point that occurs in the history of these people is added to thai record. 
Now, how do we get these facts? We start out with a little blank form, in which 
we take the name of the father, the mother, and the maiden name of the mother; 
the former marriages ol the husband and wife; the ages of the children; how 
many are attending school; what rent they pay; who ibey work for; what the 
husband's wages are when working ; what is the matter with them, if any of the 
family ate sick ; and finally, who are their relatives. There is a system of ques- 
tiona which I think answers one of the objections of Mr. BreckenrJdge. I don't 
care how ahrewd the pauper is, he can not get around the facts that will be devel- 
oped ther& He will disclose his identity. He may go under other names and 
hide hia identity thoroughly, but if you follow out that list osjefuUy you will find 
out your man and know where to place him. We have a case now, in the sonthem 
part of the city, of a woman whose record is bad — as bard as anything you can 
imBgine— from murder on to the lesser crimes. She came up with another story, 
with diSerent relations. After a while she used some sign that revealed to me 
that I had seen her before, and I looked around and recognized the woman, and 
the next time I went to see her she acknowledged it, and did not blush about it 
either. 

I will bring a aeries of these blanks here Co-morrow morning. I would like to 
have these Trustees come up inlo the office and look at the system of records, be- 
cause I never saw a Trustee yet, when I talked to him, but what showed a little 
desire to look inlo these records, and I never found one yet who was not glad that 
he had been in the office. 

The Prebibent. Mr. Gold is the newly-elected Truslee. He has not been 
in the office very long, but he can tell you, if he knows anything about this matter. 

Mb. Gold. Mr. Wright has covered tbe ground about as well as it can be 
done, and beaidee, I have not had the experience, having only been in office since 
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the 4th of Aa^st; bnt I will saj to yi>ii thni I feel like kevpiDK np the standard, 
■od. if po^ible, making it better at ifie olRce. Wc hsve had some eiperirnce 
BlDce 1 hare been in there that is much lihe what has alreadj been related. 

Mn. TiKr.LB. I lure vidled the Trustee's office here and asked for helji and 
I got it. You might not think I wae worth?, but the help that I was after wa« very 
vulaable. It wbh to know how to manage this troiihleeonie (lueation of giving out 
relief. 1 have adopted a i^etein ver? simitar to what Mr. Wright lias spok^i ijF 
in his pa|»r. The fote part of it is as in mj ii;Bleiii. I take little credit for it 
bfcause I got it of them.' I have the same ajsteui of inlerrogativea. These travel- 
ing mendicants ie«m to trouble me h good deal, too. I want to hear from the 
gentleman from Allen County before I can nav mnch on that aulijecl, aod know 
how he gels along. But in ^ving out local relief I niust aaj we have a terrible 
time of it. Our city has about 20,000 inhabitants, and ne have a great many 
de))endent people. It is astonishing how many old (leople there ue that need help. 
Now, the young or able-bodied onea that were ashing for help when I came into 
the ofBce have all been removed from (he list. Aboat (he first Ihing I did was to 
establish a township wood-yard, and those who came slating that they could get no 
work 1 invited them down to the wood-yard. It is a very troublesome question to 
deride who are the really worthy onefl, and it takei a very close investigation. When 
they apply, if their story is In any waji reasonable, I give them a small order, and 
(hen slvt out to bunt them up. I do not take their siuiements, but find out from 
their neighbors where thej came from, and how long (hey have been there, and 
what the real circumstances are. Miany times I lind the fintt relief ought not to be 
given, and hence I do not give any more. Often limes that h«>lp is needed. 

Mr. Johnson. I should like to say a few words on the mailer of invest!- 
gation. I was coDcemed in the investigation of cases of relief for a good many 
yeara, having to do it myself, and having to direct the work of other people in 
that way. I am confident that the most important thing in a good investigator is 
not shrewdness, nor ft good memory, nor a good nystem of records even. The most 
important thing in an investigator, if he wants to get at the truth in a case ot this 
hind, is sympathy, t believe when you go to work to investigate a case of charity 
with asjmpathelic tone of voice, a real sympathy with suffering, combined with a 
cool head and good judgment, you will get at the real trouble better than any way 

I say this, not because I doubl the eicellenl methods of our friend Wright. 
He did not make that case as emphatic in 1ST6 as he might have done. He told us 
there was abont $9€,000 being thrown away in 1876, but he did not explain to you 
that in the course of three or four years the amount was reduced from $96,000 to 
$S,000. That is to say, the methods of investigation and records which he has ex- 
plained to yon saved Marion County about $85,000 or $36,000 a year. 

The Presipekt. We will now have a paper from Sir. Brackenridge^ Town- 
ship Trustee, Ft. Wayne, on 
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TRAVELING MENDICANTS. 



Mb. Braces>>~kiiige. This is so barren a theme, and yet so prolific 
of complaint that we have uo pleasare in it. The charity provoked yields little re- 
ward, because of reluctance to extend it. The only knowledge we can acquire of the 
honeety ot the applicant comes of careful slndy of his speech and appearance. A. 
tale of want and sufiering, accompanied with teats, is not true because of the bap- 
tism; ■ travesty nn a suit of clothing made up of remnants, grease and dirt, is not 
always a proof of merit in the wearer, unless it be his ingenuity and loyalty in 
preserving (he anion, and keeping inside of it. 
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There are three claases of traveling beggars ; first, because the oldest, those who 
travel on foot, whose history reaches back nearly to the creation of man. Cain, the 
envious murderer, who killed his brother when the population of the world was so 
vei^ meager that the loss of a man was a national calamity, was the first wanderer. 
This class is almost extinct, and it is not surprising, since the highways between our 
cities are paralleled by railway lines, the slow plodding pedestrian hears the whistle 
of the coming train, feels the rush of its passing, and, almost simultaneously, pees it 
disappear in the distance ; realizing the difference between his gait and the velocity 
of the engine, he is discouraged and resolves to keep even with the times if it takes 
his life. The safe old mode of travel is discarded. In^he execution of his purpose 
he travels by rail upon the fertility of his genius. We are almost ashamed to sug- 
gest, te BUcL as have the use of their limbs and are refused transportation, to walk 
and avoid railroads and their discouraging influences. A man whose ancestors 
traveled forty years on foot through the wilderness called at our office to ask us to 
pay his fare to Chicago ; his firm physique led us to inquire if he was sick, lame, or 
had any disability otner than want of money. lie replied ** no sir, I am sound in 
mind and body.'' We advised him to walk. He turned on us a withering look for 
our olfeolete thought, and with an emphasis that nearly took our breath, shrieked 
*' walk ! " and strode away. This is the spirit of the age ; the walkers are looking 
backward. 

The second class travel by wagon, camp in the outskirts, far enough from the 
busy centers to avoid being seen of men ; from whence the women, usually, sally 
out singly, soliciting money and provisions. Their stories are very much alike — 
crops failed, stock died, house burned, misfortune drove them to the road, to make 
their way back to where they started from. These, when the territory has been 
pretty well canvassed, and individual contributions become unsatisfactory, call 
upon the overseer of the poor, knowing that, if their prayer is granted, assistance 
comes with an exhortation to move on. This class are not so troublesome, make 
short stays, move on their own motion and are seldom seen in winter. 

The third and principal class is the outgrowth of railway advantages. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of railroad facilities, mendicants, traveling by public 
conveyance, were exceptional, and regarded rather as heroes than paupers. The 
successful accomplishment of a journey, by stage or boat, substituting cheek or 
stratagem for money, was an evidence of talent that received recognition from the 
public, even though unworthily employed. And the possessor could extend his 
journey indefinitely, having a stock in trade that was valuable and would com- 
mand credit. 

When the iron tracks were laid, and long trains of cars came rattling and 
rambling along under clouds of smoke, bringing passengers and freights to our 
depots, there appeared the sooty, soiled, seedy individuals, known as tramps. The 
number of these increased, as the traveling mania became more general. The dan- 
gers and discomforts, with all the penalties to restrain unlawful travel, rather ag- 
gravated the disorder. Many meet with disaster from exposure to the dangers of 
the railway. If the brittle thread is cut by the rolling wheels the public treasury 
is drawn upon to pay for inquest and funeral expenses. If broken or maimed 
they are kindly cared for in our hospitals, where successful surgery and nursing 
recovers a large percentage, for their vitality is phenomenal. Though shorn of 
power to work or walk, they have more capital to bank upon than when in full 
possession of their powers. So that whether he dies or lives, the traveling mendicant 
18 an expense to the public. Living, his claim for support is strengthened in the 
same ratio as his ability to support himself is lessened. How he comes into the con- 
dition which compels the issuance of relief cuts no figure in the case ; he has the 
argument, irresistible; can't work, can't walk, abject need. The axiom that the 
world does not owe any man a living that he has not earned, or will not work for, 
does not obtain to prevent its collection. The rule that we are not to extend sym- 
pathy where evils are self-induced can not be enforced. While we deprecate the 
evils of traveling mendicancy* and the burthens they inilict, we are largely responsi- 
ble for them. The first intimation we receive that a patient or |)ensioner desires 
or is willing to go beyond our jurisdiction, we hasten to furnish the necessary 
facilities for removal, and a chronic who promises to be a life charge upon the 
public bounty, can be sent to the utmost limit of our country, but his ticket will 
not be a return ticket. We encourage the departure, not the return, and we do 
this because we are beset by paupers coming to us from every quarter. We regard 
it as right that each county care for its own poor. If this were the rule all over 



Br, and the alterniitire, to ship ^^H 
attention. Mi. PreBidenl. to ttie fult " 



Mr. Jdhvsok. I should like to call join attention, Mi. PreBidenl, to ttie tuA 
that the Countj Supeiinlendentfl of poor asjlams are almost na mncli interested in 
the Iraveliag mendicants as tlie Township Truslees are. A great man; of them 
have calls (ram tliem during the winter, and when they go nway they do not always 
lake with them all Ihej bionght. The matrons are especially interested in the 
'is of these gentlemen, and'Vhat they leave behind them sometimes. 

Mr. Lea7HKRMAN. Some^uies we have tweoty or more come along the rail- 
mads, ao many of Ihem that we have to refuse to give them .-•omelhing to eat. 
When one comes we give him somelhing ; if there are more, we do not alwayegive 
it. I tell them that it is against the rules of the Commissioners to harbor inj- 
hody that is tramping, and put them off as kindly as I can on account of the sifeq 
of our property and of our neighbors. Our neighbors will send ihem to ua i 
as four miles in either direction to get sometliiog to eat and stay over night, 
are big, burly fellowa ; we have lo get rid of them in pretty good shape for the as 
of our property. 

Mr, MuCasty. In my experience in superintending oor poor aaylur 
a great many of this class of people. We just fit up a room for them, known ^ 
our house as " the tramps' room." We make their beds and feed Ihem there ; ' 
we refuse Id keep them, they just simply go to our neighbors, and that we di 
want. If a man has no home or anywhere to atay, where are you going to < 
him lo ? I do not want to drive him to jou • you do not want to drive hi 
your neighbors. We keep all that come. The TriiRtee of our township eenc 
them to UK. 

Mb. Wriort. I want to ask Mr. Brackenridge, ia it right, i 
honorable, honest thing to do, lo send a tramp out of the community to get rid o 
the burden of taking care of him, if somebody has got to do it ? . If this ms 
brought himself to this condition, and if he is so poverty-stricken that he c> 
get a place to slay in, and a decent meal upon his promise to reimburse the peopM 
by work or something of the kind, and if his countenance is so villi 
is ro dirty that he can not get any place to stay over night and get s 
meal, I should like lo know how my brother likes to send that third or fourth r 
man to ride on a second-class ticket ia the same teat that we have to ride in when ^ 
go out over the country? 1 wish, Mr. Brackenridge, you had to sit it 
seat, and I hope yon will, when you go back from this ci 
seat with the greatest scoundrel in the country. 



■Tbatbumg MKNDicAMTa Ebleived at the Tbubtbb's Office, Fort WayiM 
from June 1, 1880, to Jtjbb 1, 1800. 'i 
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Mr. Brackenridoe. I hope jou will not take umbrage at what I have said 
in this matter. When these people ask for bread or meat, or anything they can 
reasonably expect to get from the Township Trustee, and we are satisfied they de- 
serve it, we give them that. If it were not for the responsibilities we were nnder 
to- the public, we should give them a good deal more. If they come in the even- 
ing, and there is no possibility for them to go on their way, we keep them over 
night. Not very long ago, in the winter, there came a knock at my door about 
nine o'clock at night. I looked out, and there stood a man and woman on the 
upper step, and below there was a whole brood of children. I said : " What does 
all this mean ? Where do you come from? What are you doing?" " Well," the 
man said, *' we came from Pennsylvania, and we want a place to stay. We have 
just come in on the railroad, and we have been about two weeks coming from 
Pittsburg." " Well, which way did you come," I said. " We came down from 
Auburn," he answered. "What were you doing up there?" I asked. " Well," he 
said, "I was there, and now I am here; and I haven't anything at all to eat, and 
no place to go and no money." " Well," said I, " my friend, I will take you and 
care for you to-night, but you must pursue your way. You certainly were not 
cbming to Fort Wayne." Well, he looked at his wife, and then at me, and then 
he said he was going to Davenport, Iowa. So I said : " We will keep you over 
night," and I put them in a second-class boarding-house, and kept them there at 
fifteen cents apiece, and counseled them to eat all they could get, because there 
was no telling when they would get to fill up again. They went on, but not long 
afterwards they dropped down on Warsaw on Saturday evening, and the Trustee, 
not knowing exactly what to do with them, sent them to one of the prominent 
hotels, and told them to take care of that family until he had a chance to send 
them on. On Monday he went and paid $16.50 for them. Our workhouse has 
saved us a great deal of money by crushing out this element of traveling mendi- 
cants. 

Mr. Tingle — We have not all got workhouses. 

Mr. Johnson. You have a stone yard in your jail. 

Mr. Tingle. That is not much account. These traveling mendicants we find, 
like my friend from Fort Wayne, that it is cheaper to send them on than to keep 
them. If they express a desire to go, and are not able-bodied, we let theih go by 
rail ; but when they are able-bodied we advise them that it is the best thing they 
can do to walk. We are troubled a great deal with women tramps, up our way. 
We can not make a woman walk, even if she is able-bodied. I prefer giving her a 
pass a long distance to pending her over the road walking. And then the soldier 
element is a great burden, too. I have a great deal of sympathy for a soldier. I 
have been there myself, and have done a great deal of marching ; and it seems as if 
they are entitled to a ride. I question them closely, but I never refuse to carry 
them, if they have any papers to prove that they are soldiers. Mostly our travel- 
ing mendicants are foreigners, Germans, Irish, and a good many colored ones. We 
are troubled a good deal by people moving into the county from the adjoining 
connives to be supported by the public. We have been sending them out just as 
fast as we could find out where they belonged. The statute provides for that. We 
take them out if they refuse to go. There have been a great many of that kind 
this season. Ohio has been very liberal and has sent a great many ; and I have 
sent them back again. Sometimes I hear from them, sometimes I do not. One 
family had been moving around and had lost their residence, and had not lived 
long enough in any county to have a home there ; and I have them yet, and do not 
know what I will do with them. 
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Mb. Work. I should like to ask Mr. Brackenridge what distance he is al- 
lowed to send the mendicants. 

Mb. Bbackenbidge. On the passage of the inter-state commerce law, the 
Countj Commissioners passed a rule that the Trustee should only Bend to the next 
town, and then to the next county, until finally they have been sent as far as Cali- 
fornia. I am ashamed to say it, but that is the fact about it. 

Mb. Work. I have never been called upon to send a family further than 
Chicago ; but my sympathy has been aroused several times. Oar expense is chiefly 
for women who travel from one place to another. Their plea is that thej want to 
get to Chicago ; sometimes further west, and sometimes going in the other direction. 
I have never helped an able-bodied man, except one or two soldiers, and. one or two 
who had walked a good ways and I assisted them towards the east. Bat I have 
aided helpless men, cripples who were traveling either east or west, usually send- 
ing them to the nearest station in the direction they wanted to travel. There is a 
question in my mind whether I have any authority to send them any further. 

Mb. Johnson. I wanted to say something on this question, because I have had 
a large experience in dealing with traveling mendicants, and because of the im« 
portance of this subject. Here we have had to-night three of the most respectable* 
looking gentlemen in the audience— I should say if we were to vote for the most 
respectable-looking gentleman here to give him a gold-headed cane that one or the 
other of those three whom we have heard telling their misdeeds, as I call them, 
would likely have gained the prize. Really, they have been doing about as wrong 
a thing as possible, as the very best of public officers often do. By their action as 
Township Trustees, and when I say that I apply it to one thousand two hundred 
Township Trustees in Indiana, and an equal number in Illinois, and about as many 
in Ohio, they are encouraging a class of people who are a nuisance; who are a 
menace to the body politic, who ought to be put' down in the most severe way. I 
maintain that any Township Trustee who sends a man further on when he is on his 
way to commit a crime, as he very often is, is, with good intentions, particeps criminis 
in that crime. I have had a great many of these people come to me with very piti- 
ful stories, women with little children and women in the last stages of consumption, 
and all that sort of thing; but I had one invariable rule which was never de- 
viated from — we gave no transportation to such persons until we had the facts 
regarding them. Until that time, if they were suffering, we kept them. I believe 
if everybody who has the disposal of public funds would adopt this rule the evil of 
traveling mendicancy would stop in a very short time. The gentlemen whom my 
friend Wright described so eloquently that I think he must have been sitting in the 
railroad carriage along with him — as for that man, I held that he is not an object 
of charity in the least. The only thing for him is arrest and hard labor. Bat for 
the others, these people that appeal to our sympathies, I say we ought to stop send- 
ing them on ; we ought to hold them and investigate their cases at both ends of the 
line, until their worthiness has been abundantly proved. A few years ago the city 
of Louisville got a reform Mayor. The city was spending a great deal of mop^ 
on traveling mendicants. The new Mayor declared that not a cent of mcHMj 
should be used for that purpose. The consequence was that tramps quit goin|^ to 
Louisville when they found there was no way to get away. Louisville was saved ft 
very great deal of infliction. In Cincinnati, at one time, they got a reform Majoi^ 
who said he would not issue a pass without consulting the Associated Charitiaiih 
The previous Mayor had been spending $3,000 a year. About that tifne m 
receiving a great many people from Kentucky. All the poor people in the •Sdr 
panted to get to the rich people in the North. There is a theory down Sontk f* 
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there is a great deal more charity in the North than there is in the South. Our 
winters are colder ; and the colder the winter the warmer the heart. A great manj 
people were coming from Lexington. It was getting to be quite a serious thing. I 
went to the Mayor and said : " Here is a thing you have got to do. Here are peo- 
ple coming from Lexington, and you must send them back, and write to the Mayor 
of Lexington that every person that comes from that town will be shipped back in 
the next train.'' That was the last Lexington case that I heard of. 

Some body has to begin this work. Our friends feel that if they make the be- 
ginning, their town will be overflowed with these people ; but we have got to begin 
it some way. I think the places in Indiana to begin it are Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Richmond, Evanrfville, Terre Haute, Lafayette, Logansport and South 
Bend. Let us say, " We will stop this encouragement of the dangerous classes." 
Let us say, the only place for these shall be the jail; that they shall be arrested 
and put at hard labor, as we have been doing in Marion County to a large extent. 
I speak of the ordinary, loathsome tramp. For the others, those nice people, who 
excite our sympathies, let us take care of them in our poor asylum two or three 
days, until we can find out the facts and act intelligently. If it is right to send 
them away, let us send them ; but let us not go it blind and bring this evil on the 
community. I spoke of these gentlemen in the beginning of my address. I know 
them and I esteem them very highly indeed. I know they will not take it wrong 
of me when I say they are really doing a great evil, a serious evil, with the best ■ 
of intentions. Perhaps they would say, ** If you were in my place, you would per- 
haps do the same thing." But I have been in a similar place. I have been in a 
place where the necessity of making the society, of which I was secretary a success, 
was even more pressing than is the necessity of discharging their duties. I had to 
satisfy public opinion ; I had to receive people sent to me, and deal with them 
properly. And I adopted the method I have given you. I want the time to come 
when those who have charge of public funds, will put a stop to sending on and en- 
couraging these traveling mendicants. 

Mb. Bbackenridge. What will we do with them, unless there is some con- 
cert of action? We can not keep them. As long as other people send them, we 
will have to send them, too. I do not want it understood that all these tramps 
that come to us along the road indiscriminately are sent on without regard to 
whether they deserve assistance or not. We try to discriminate between those who 
are worthy and those who are not ; and if we find a man who has a leg ofi*, and who 
desires to go to some particular point, we assist him out of our county and into the 
next, and each county then pays its quota of the expense of bringing this man to 
his destination. We can not tell what is his destination ; but I can not see where 
we would stop or when we would stop, unless the people all over the country would 
stop it. 

Mr. Johnson. You said you did not know where his destination would be. 
Then hold him till you find out. Know whether it is his right destination or not. 

Mb. Bbakbnbidge. We find them out sometimes. Sometimes we find that 
the place they give is their destination, and sometimes not. 

Mb. PiiACE. It seems to me we are all largely creatures of education. I 
think the officials of the State of Indiana are largely to blame for the large body of 
tramps W&d traveling mendicants that we have traveling from place to place. I 
am most decidedly anti-tramp. I think we onght not to wait until we have con- 
cert of 4Rion. I believe if a number of oor dllM would «dppt tliia BjBtem of not 
pMdng them from one place to anotliinL ** t Jp Mb line. 

In the city of South Bend| if ire J l pn the . 
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BtreeU, with the nnderetimding that liie cUy fucniahes tn overseer while they §m 
at work. The countj, of course, pays theic board. It is very unpleaannt for Ih^ae 
people m that city iif Suuth Bend ; and we are worltiog n great refonunlion in thHl 
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The FsEaiSErrr. The order of this morning ia, Methods of GiviDg Relief, 
e shall hear a paper b; John W. Tiogle, Trustee of Wayne Townaliip, Wayi 



METHODS OF GIVING RELIEF. 




Mr. Tinhle. This subject, more than any other, seems to worry the 
the aversge Trustee. I shall not attempt at this time to say which is the best 
manner of giving relief to the unfortunate and needy poor, hut will give a de- 
tailed account o£ loj own individual eiperience, and reBpeclfully invite criticisma 
and sugBBbtiona from all who feel interested in this subject, Upon my induction 
to the office of Township Trustee I found no record of any kind on this subject, 
save a, book with the names of the recipients, and the amount they had received 
weekly or monthly, as the case might be. The names were mostly strange to me, 
although a resident of the city for nearly a quarter of a century. My predecessor 
offered no axsiiitance, and I being too independent to ask an; of him, rightly con- 
cluded I had an immense job on my hands. 

I found quite a large number of stout, able-bodied men and women — mostly 
men — a large ppr cent, of whom were colored, who bad been regularly fed for a 
coneiderabJe length of time. I beg^an a vigorous pruning at once, and it was 
not long before it wag discovered that there was a new Trnatee at the helm. I 
began a system of rigid inveatigaliona, which largely decreased the roll of depend- 
entti. I discovered that thii expense for fuel was very heavy. I began casting 
about for some plan whereby the public money might be more economically 
eipended, and accomplish aa much or more benefit. The idea of a township 
wood-yard suggested itself on account of various advantages it seemed to present. 
The dealers in wood and coal were reaping a fine harvest from the trade, dealing 
out miNerable, small quantities upon the orders of the Trustee. I at once leased a 
lot, fenced it with a secure fence, and proceeded to slock it with wood, bo as to be 
able to furnixh employment to many who were worthy, and would work when tl 
could get it to do. 1 then began to be more able to discriminate between 
worthy and the unworthy. Many would ajiply tor assistance with the usual 
"I've no work, and my family and myself must live." I gave ihem orders to 
wood, which they gladly accepted (or pretended gladness), but failed to 
in an appearance at the wood-yard ; then, of coorae, I felt justified in refusing 

My plan in tumishinK is to give orders oo the various merchants whom the 
cipients may select, KtipuTating on such order that no liquors, tobacco 
shall be allowed on the order. It is surprising the difierent schemes they ^ 
times resort to to get these articles. As an inslauce, I gave an order to an old ti 
who, to all appearance and from investigation, seemed worthy. She 
merchant, and among her purchases received a dozen eggs, took them 
grocer and sold Ihem for cash, in order to supply herself with tobacco, 
doubt but such schemes are resorted to in many places. I found that e 
recipients of aid were rather disposed to be extravagant in their purchases, that 
in buying more of the luxuries than of the necessaries of life. My atim^ion 
called to thie point by an honest grocer who called me in as I was pussiog, 
showing me the order for the delivery of some groceries upon one of my ordi 
The order in question was given for a month's allowance of $4 ; looking over ! 
order, for it was an old lady, I saw she had ordered one-fourth peck of siring beal 
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at 40c, one quart of etra wherries at 25c, and some canned com. I was thunder- 
Btruck, and asked the grocer how long sach extravagance had been indulged in. 
He replied, lo the* many months. I ran my pencil over the articles of luxury, 
Buch as I thought that any one dependent npon public charity should not expect, 
and directed the grocer to deliver her order minus what I erased, and inform 
the lady that the Trustee declined to furnish such articles. I presume others of you 
have had like experience. I then conceived the idea of attaching a stub to the 
order ruled for the merchant's use, to place the articles bought on, in order that I 
might find when and how they used the help they received. Thus far the plan 
works satisfactorily. 

In the amount I give, I am governed by their ability to help themselves, and 
the size and condition of their families, in some instances allowing as little as 50c 
per week, and very few over $1, besides their medical attention, which I provide for 
by contract with two first class physicians of difierent schools. The shoes, I pur- 
chase myself in quantities of one to four dozen pairs, always getting good, substan- 
tial, but not fine shoes. I foun<l if I left the selection to themselves they would in- 
variably get SQraethins: of little value but of lots of style. This plan is found sat- 
isfactory, and is a double saving by getting goods at a less cost, and getting such as 
will give more service. I can not close this paper without paying tribute to the 
Ladies of the Associated Charities and the Womans* Relief Corps, both of which 
have rendered me valuable aid. Many have been reached who were really suffering 
for the necessaries of life, but could not find conrsfije to go to the Trustee with their 
troubles, while many cases of fraud that had bailied tbie skill of the most earnest 
were unearthed by these agencies. These societic* are truly great auxiliaries to the 
Trustee, and should be encouraged in every possible way by all Trustees who have^ 
a desire to accomplish the greatest good to the greatest number. In conclusion, I 
renew my invitation for whatever criticisms and suggestions you may feel disposed 
to offer. 

Mb. McCulloch. I would like to ask Mr. Tingle a few questions before he 
sits down. I understand you to say that yen allow them so much per month or 
per week. Do you consider that a good plan ? A, I do ; but there are emergen- 
cies where that may have to be increased. If sickness overcomes them, for instance. 
But the usual amount is fifty cents. 

Q. According to the size of the family? A, Yes, sir. 

Q, Do you not think that is objectionable, on the grousd that if you give 
them to understand that they can have a dollar a week they come and take it, and 
get it, even if they had a thousand dollars in every house ? A. Oh, no. Cer- 
tainly I would not give it to them in that case, because at the outset I find out 
whether they have any such property in their house before I give them anything. 

Q, On what ground do you give relief? What must be the cause? A, In- 
ability to provide for themselves. They may be old or sick, or suffering tempo 
rarily from an accident. 

Q, Do you say to them, " I will give you this for so many weeks definitely ; 
you can come every week?" Or, "I will give this to you for this one time?" A. 
If it is a case of sickness, I say to them, " I will give you fifty cents or a dollar a 
week until you see how this terminates." 

Q, Does this fifty cents or a dollar a week include clothing and wood, as well 
as food? A. No; it does not include fuel. It includes their clothing and their 
groceries, but not their fuel. 

Q. Suppose you have old people, who are not able to earn anything, how 
much would you give them ? A, One dollar. 

Q. Would that support them? A. I am rather restricted to that amount by 
the County Commissioners. I asked them about the amount of the allowance, and 
they said they did not wish me to give over what it cost to keep them at the county 
asylum, which they estimated at one dollar. If I could not keep them at that 
price, 1 should send them over there. 



Mil. Johnson. Q. You give teiuporarj relief, do yon nol? .-l. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you apply Ihat rule of lemporary relief »t all strictly? Would you 
coosider giving n, man a dolkr a veek for six monthii, thrDiigh ihe fitll nn<l winler, 
for tl)ree yeara, to be lemporary relief? A. I do aoi so conaiiler it. I call ihein 
rjsulara. 

Q. Do you give any rpgolar relief:' A. Yea, mi; I do. 

Q. The law Bays that if the CowiniiwonerB have protided a poor aBylum, 
there shall be do regular relief given, or words to that efiecrt. You do not abide by 
thaL A. No ; I give not to eiceed tiie cost ot keeping Ihem in the countv asylui 

Q. How long have some of your old cases been tax your books? A. 
them ten or twelve years. 

Q. Any longer than tliat? A. No, sir \ 1 think not. 

Q. How much do you give per year? A. It averages about fl,000 pi 
That includes all relief, medical attention and all. 

Q. How large a township? A. About 23,000 in popnlatioD. 

Q, ^Qine years ago, under the administration of Mr. Smith King, i 
township, the amount expended for township relief, not including medical atl« 
tion, was reduced to $7,000 for a population of eighty llionsand, would you thin 
It was possible to do that? A. It might be. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to abolish that entirely ? A, Well, ] 
do not know. I can not see my way to do that, yet I have frequently thought very 
seriously of just shutting off relief in all cases except tor the aged and inhrm, Ihat 
conld not possibly do for themaelve^, shutting off any temporary relief in any other 

Mr. Johnson, Should not the ujjed InHrm be put in Ihe poor anylam, strictly 
according to the law? A. The allowance the Commiasionere make comes Id, and 
I can not force them to go there. 

Q. We are not asking as to what you can do, but what would be best lo do. 
A. 1 will have to leave this convention to judge what is best to do. 

{|l. We want your opinion ; that is all. A. My opinion would really he to 
enlarge our oounty asylums, and place all the dependents in them. I am sorry 
that we have not a. statute for that case, as there ia in Uhio. Upon complaint that 
a person is a public charge, ihey can be arrested on warrant and taken against their 
will. In this State we can not do that. We can absolutely refuse to gire them J 
any assistance ; but then outside people alep in, and they can nut be allowed t 

Mb. McClillocu. f^. A dollar a week for an old mt 
going to keep them, and pay their rent, and clothe them, and furnisli many luxtu 
ies, iait? A. No, sir. 

Q. You know they would be better taken care of if there wait a decent honk 
for them ? A. Yea, sir. 

Q. But you give to these people under protest, only because yon feel thftt 70a 
can not do what you would like to do ? A. Yes, sir. 

A Member. To what extent is help furnished i 
have had very Utile of that to do. Where persons rece 
ness, they ate generally taken to the bospital. In cast 
be taken to the hospital, or had a disease that would n 
tal, I have employed a nurse at from $1 to £1.50 a day for a week or two. 

Ma. McCuLLOCH. You like the idea of the wood-yard? -4. I do. I 1 
satisfied that has been an ndvantnge. 



Q case of sickness? 

IS where one was too sick ti 
It be admilled to the hospia 
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Q. Yoa feel that it afforded a labor test, as well as making more accurate pro- 
TisioD for those that need help ? A, They get a greater amoant of fuel for the 
same cost. A wood-jard puts in 35 or 40 per cent, more wood for the same amount 
of money. I have found it a great help in clearing out those vagabonds that do 
not want to work. They will come up and ask for something, and, if I tell them 
they can get it by sawing wood, they take an order down to the wood-yard, but 
never find the place. When a man saws wood he comes back to me saying that the 
wood is sawed, and he gets pay for it. 

Q, How much do you pay for sawing wood ? A. Ninety cents a cord ; ten 
cents more than they get outside. 

Q. Do you have any tramps? A. I am not bothered with tramps. 

Q. Do you think the wood-yards have anything to do with that ? A. Tramps 
do not generally want to work. Before they reach the Trustee's the police get 
them, and they are placed at the stone pile. 

Q. Has there been any criticism about persons you have sent to the wood- 
yard, as to being compelled to work f A. 1 have had no very severe criticism. . 

The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing to 
jou Governor Hovey. The Governor was absent, unfortunately, at the commence- 
ment. But he is here now, and will speak to you. 

GovERNOB Hovey. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen : I am too hoarse to 
talk. I have been speaking for several days past, and traveling in the night, until 
my lungs are in such a condition that I would not attempt to speak for any length 
of time. Yoi\ have met here for a very laudable cause, and I hope and trust you 
will be successful in furthering it. 1 know of no object or cause that will do more 
good than that represented here. I shall have to thank you for your attention, 
and beg pardon for not being able to talk to you. 

DISCUSSION OF MR. TINQLE's PAPER RESUMED. 

A Member. Yon say you allow a dollar a week. Is that for the whole fam- 
ily or for each member 7 A. If the whole family is dependent, and none of them 
are able to do any work, I increat^e that allowance, but if there are any of them 
able to earn part of their subsistence, I do not increase it, but just allow a dollar 
for the head of the family. 

Mb. Johnson. Have you ever tried the experiment of leaving those excep- 
tional cases to private charity ? Did you ever see it right to adhere to the strict 
provision of the statute, and leave anything not covered by that to private char- 
ity, and let the official charity take what you might call the regular rule cases. 
A, I did to a great extent last winter. At the time the Associated Charities were 
aa^sting I did a great deal of that. I assisted them as far as I was permitted to, 
and they took up the other end of it, and did very well for the family during the 
winter. 

Mrs. Truitt. We have what we call our Industrial Aid Society. We found 
that the same persons would come to us for aid, and go to the Township Trustee 
also. The Trustee gave us an order for $20 to buy shoes. We took that order and 
went around to our shoe dealers, and of course for $20 we could buy $40 worth of 
shoes, because we did not take stylish ones. We took good, substantial shoes that 
there was not a ready sale for, and when the persons would go to the Trustees for 
an order for shoes, he would send a written order to us, and we would furnish the 
shoes, and so, in that way, we made $20 do the work of $40, and it worked satis- 
factorily, and they found that the Aid Society and the Trustee worked together. 



But I would like to atk thu ; What would you do if j>ou hftd a " regular," as yoa 
call them, on joar list — a widow wilii a family of (onr children — paying her regu- 
larly a dollar a week, and, in doing that, enabling lier to keep ber family to- 
gether, and keep out of the puor-houae or the inlirmary, would you deem it adviB- 
able under those ciicumatances ? A. I would deem it adviBablo, rooat certainly, 
to give her that dollar a week. 

Mrs. Truitt. And then she becomes a regular dependent upon the Trustee, 
and that was the question thai seemed to be objection able. 'A. That would al- 
most compel her to go to the county-house, according to the law, but, as I a&id be- 
fore, the CommiBHioners have given ua leave to Dse an amount not exceeding 
the coet of keeping a penton in the county asylum. 

Mse. TKriTT. Our Trustee took that view of it, and we have a family well- 
raised, and kept tn our echoola by the assistance of [he private benevolent socie- 
ties, and the aseietance of a dollar n week from our Trustee. We have a, family 
that has been raised, and h a credit to our community, from that help. 

Mil. Tingle. We are troubled a great deal with professional beggars in 
Kichmond. Since the organisation of the Associated Charities, we Gnd they will 
go around among them, from one to the other, and get from them, and GnaUy 
come to the Trustee's office and deay having received any relief from anywhere 
else, when, upon inveatigation, we tiod they have been visiting them all. 

Mk. McCuLiJJca. Do you have coiiperative work with the Associated Chari- 
ties? A. Yes, sir. Q. Do you meet with them? A. Yes. f^. Then you 
know at once by the records aa to whether a case is what we call dver- lapping, and 
getting help from more than one place? A. Yes, sir ; we have lists showing the 
amount they receive each month, and we compare them. 

A Member. Do you see that children are rent to ncbool? A. I do aa far 
as possible. I fiud them clothing and hooka. Of course that is of vast import- 

Mb. LBtHBRUAN. Q. Do you think typhoid fever is contagious, and likely 
to he communicated at the hospital? Is it right for Trustees to send people with 
contagious diseases to the asylum, without notifying the Superintendent as Co what 
is the matter with them. 

Mr. Tingi^. The gentleman's question is certainly worthy of consideration 
While the law does not expressly say that any Trustee shall describe minutely any 
disease that a person has at the county asylum, I believe it is his duty to do so, a 
dnty he owes to the inmates. So far as I have been able to do so, I have never 
sent a patient to the asylum without informing the Superintendent of the nature of 
hia malady. If he waa disabled or sick from any cause, I would let him know in 
what way it was. I believe it is the duty of a Trustee to do this. 

Mb. WaiQHT. Do you give cash? If a woman should ask for provisif^s or 
coal, do you give an order? Amiiner. I give an order on the grocery for provis- 
ions, allowing them to select their grocer. The order positively prohibits their 
getting any tobacco, liquor, or opium. 

Mr. Wrioht. I went to our Trustee one day to get him to see a woman who 
had an order for some provisions; 1 suggested to the Trustee that he should see 
where and how she got them ; we went where she was buying them, and got there 
just in time to see that she was ordering one-half of them in smoking and chewing 
tobacco. The chewing tobacco waa for herself, and the smoking tobacco was for 
her children. When Mr. King wbr Trustee, he got permission from the County 
Commissioners to open a store for himself. He got the goods at wholesale, and got 
a good article, going on the principle that if a family were deserving of assistance 



tbe7 ODgbt hi have a fint-nle article of gooilB. There ia a tendenej, if ihera ig a 
piece of meat thai U a little bit itpoiJed, sad a grooei can not aeli il, he ie Terj apt 
to want to put that sort of meat id the order, the same is true of all dried fruiu 
and all the Hit of groceries. Mr. King filled bis grocer? with gabstaotia] provie- 
ibna; and when an order was given, it waa fcl'^^ti on that grocer? ; and the people 
got Ihe full Talue of their mone;, aud they got a fint.clase article. 

Ha. TiNOLE. Thai may l>e a good plan ; but atiU it lays the Trustee open to 
the charge o( speculating on the township money. It may not he true; but he is 
charged with it if he eeiinn all the orders to that one store. 

Mr. JoHNeoH. I would like to atik Mr. Wright if Ur. King's grocery wtu a 
grocery for the «ale of groceries. 

Mk. Wriobt. It was simply a slore-hoose for suppliea for the county. 

Mr. Tinc.lb. My "ysteiii it giving these orders is to allow each recipieut to 
select his own grocers. Every linie they apply for an order, I grant them that 
privilege. 1 »ro under obligations to nobody in the city. I give orders wherever 
the people want them. Keeping a sloclc on hand would necesBitale a great deal 
more labor than what the Commissioners would want to pay for. 

Hb. Wbiuiit. Do you ever have any of these orders sold or transferred? A. 
No ; they are made non-tranferahle, and the merchanls know the custooien when 
they come; and when the; come back to me, I know the merchant's name they 
deal with. 

tj. Yon issue orders for coal and clothing in practically the same way ? A. 
Tea, sir. There is a stub attached lo the order to the groDer, and room for the gro- 
cer to pot down the articles; and if they are luxuries in place of necessaries, it is 
placed there, and when the order is prewenCed lo me for payment, if I eee they are 
indulging in luxuries, when they come again fur an order, I tell them I do not 
think we can keep them in orders lor awhile, and I just cut them off lor awhile. 

Mb. Smith. I should like lo ask Mr- WriRhl the present method which oh- 
tains in supplying grocery orders in Center Township here? 

Mb. Wbigbt. The custom has been, for ten years, at least, to select a number 
of gTDceriea located in varioun portions 8f (he city, possibly three or four for eaoh 
ward, BO that there shonid be a grocery handy to each family, and the grocers 
aeod in each day, or, if they happen lo know jusl who the customers will i>e,~ they 
come in just when the orders are due from these regular customers ; otherwuie, they 
mail the orders lo iheici. The coal for iHe use of the poor is purchased under con- 
tract. One firm makes a contract, and Ibey supply all the orders for coal. 

Mb. Caskby, of Greenshurg. We can only give our difTerent plana of work- 
ing. I do not agree with the gentlemifn who preceded me. I called a meeting of' 
my grocery keepers when I Qrst went into the office, and I thiuk they probably 
numbered on my book from one up to fifteen. I let the pa|ier show where tiie ap- 
plicant shall go with his order. I have a rule of this kind; I number the gro- 
cers, and give an order to number one first, and next to number two. When I 
called these grocers together, I said lo them, " I know there has been dickering for , 
orders, and there should not be. I will send them to yoa according to your turn- 
If you furnish them tobacco, I will mark you from the list." I have a list printed 
across the top of mj orders. On this order are marked the necessaries. That in- 
olndes Hour, meal, lard, and so on, that is to keep the persons from starvation. 
Down below that I have printed an invalid list, and on that is tea, coffee, cranber' 
riei, crackers, etc. If I mark the order " Invalid," they can use from that list ; and 
if not, only from the necessaries. I have found that that worked successfully. For 
dry goods and shoes I go with them. The former Trustee, I think, was imposed on 
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Mit. )»\'i.'::,://rA. -V^ 7'^- £nd 70:; are helping mit of iLe aeeond or third 
lf«>*r**,>,r. '' -S. V*A, B-t ^i-r- people c-vte to gei help I «▼ to them, "Do 
f^/, ij^r**: Tv^j ',ti,':f*rr. ■ o'^r.-.* ro:.r%lTe-.'" If to:; ge; a child in the habit of go- 
\u%\/»\:.^. 'I/-'*'.**:^ ?or "*: k: "* y!"'"""-- cp ''^i^ii the idea that panpeium is right, 
4fjd hfr .^'^T^r » j.. .-rttjTj :x,%i .*. ^* -wrong Vj go to :Le cocnrr 10 get oiden^ So I in- 
sitf'^'.-l ♦/i«:f.'. *j- V/ 'y^f.'.'; i/-e:.'--*:-r**. ii^i toi *end their children. 

J*. i> pfif.v ;.arri to i;-n. vo'-r r^v-.i: -^pon old people. Where ther have been 
^\\^.n^x\iu\hvi %^' t;i«;jr liTew, &r>i i:.eL rACome old and helpIesE, I will give tliem 
Uk*tff, \\kxu \\ «'i;; ^y,-.: \fj k^p iLeLo 3 a :r.e p'^yor-bouee before I will send them there; 
%,tA \u th»t luj ^ /,stiU*\K\v,i>z:'. do lo: AllIi me. Tbere should be homes for these 
oJd j/^ypj<:. 1 thibk trj«: ^ y,niiti\'<',VjUHrm probably could do it now; but thej did 
/iOt h'iVA orpKaftriK.' ho/fjen '^ti til the L^'/.slAi'iTe passed a law giving them anthoritj 
i/j 'Jo it. 7 h<;ri tb(:7 f<:lT ii wa^t rather their dutv. If we could get good peiaooB 
up'/u 'a. */,ittSf»i\.\A:*z V* pre^s^nt the idea to the Legislature that thej empower the 
'lnjiiU;«A \/t buiJd bor/jen for the old people, it would be a good move. Thej rebel 
at the id<;a of (foing t// the poor-bouse, for it is the poor-house, no matter 'how' 
weiJ it iH furni^be^J. I do not blame them. The aseociations there are enough 
V/ driv<; an ol<J per^^^n \/j -.uicide, almost. The Commissioners could build a 
bor/i<; at vtzry JittJe ezf^nhe. Tbev could build it on the same farm with the poor- 
bouM, and let the n^mt-. man huperintend it; and call it the Old Folks' Home. It 
would U; ntinrly helf-Huntainirig. The old gentlemen could take care of the garden, 
and the la/Jieu r;';uld take care of the bouse. 

(^. You would apply the same idea that there is in children's homee to old 
l>e,oitWn borneh? A. Yes, Kir; and only have the poor-house for middle-aged 
|Hi';ple who will perHinl in going tbere. 

Another thing, our ^'ommi.sHi oners and our matrons are obliged to observe 
the rule, when children are to I^m; sent to the Orphans' Home they require that they 
U; lirHt brought to the poor- house, and then taken to the Orphans' Home. I have 
opiH;K«'.d that priiclice for thiH reiison : If a family goes to the Orphans' Home to 
take a child to raise, and if the child has ever been to the poor-house, it has a 
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stigma attached to it Other children will throw up to it the fact that it has been 
in the poor-hoaae, and that stigma will rest upon the life of that child until man- 
hood. 

Mr. Wbioht. There is a law in our State that where parties have become aged 
and infirm bj no fault of their own, that is, where their lives have not been 
vicious, they are entitled to maintenance outside the poor-house from the public 
fands. I would like to know what jour rule is with reference to those whose lives 
have been vicious, and who have broken down their constitutions by vicious prac- 
tices, whether 70a will compel them to go to the poor-house. A, Those who 
have not already been to the penitentiary I would send to the poor-house. You 
will each have to be the judge of that. You know the people. 

Mb. Work. Suppose a person is able to earn* two-thirds of his living, and is 
inclined to do what is right? A. If he is living pretty well at home I would 
keep him at home. If not, I would send him to the asylum, because that might 
be better than his own home. I would give him his own choice, if he had any- 
thing like a good home. 

Mr. McCirLXX)CH. Suppose you had a woman, either widowed or with a 
family of little children, and not able to contribute to their support, or a woman 
deserted, in the same condition, how iiiuoh would you give her? A. It depends 
on the size of the family. I have no limit. I have given $2.50, if it is a lady 
who has tried to make a living. I had a case like that where I paid the money 
until I found she was not doing quite right. I had the man apply for a divorce, 
and it was granted. I was given the custody of tlie three children, and have them 
no^w in the Orphans^ Home. As long as a mother is competent and of right char- 
acter to raise the children right, I am willing to help them; and as soon as she is 
not, if I have to help them, I take charge of them entirely. 

Mr. Wright. Suppose you have a case of a woman whose life has been bad, 
who is able to make a part of a living, what would you do with the children ? Am 
I^ fsheis not fit to raise the children 1 would take them to the Orphans' Home. 

Q. You can not do that without her consent, and she does not consent? A, 
I would work every plan, and if I could not get them, there is only one thing to 
^o. You can not take the children away from her by i)roce88 of law. 

Mb. McCuij.och. Of course you know that in this township we have a pecul- 
i*' law, which created a F>oard of Chihlren's Guardians that provides for such 
^^**e8 as Mr. Wright speaks of, and the (lueation will come up to-morrow as to 
whether this law should be oi)erative over the State. 

Mr. Caskey. I think it should be. 

Mr. McCuLix>cn. How many poor i)ersonrt have you under your care? A. 
^ do not know just the number. I came in in August. I do not know the num- 
^r last year. 

Q, Were there a hundred families? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you not think there is enough in the watchfulness that is necessary 
^** the care of these families to take your time and thought without giving it to 
**^ything e]se? A. Yes, sir; tlie law provides that the Trustee shall be the 
^^eiaeer of the poor, and there is enonjj;h for the Trustee to do in that direction to 
^^ke all his time. It is really an act of charity on the part of the Trustee. He 
^ouldget as much if he did not touch the poor? 

Q. In other words, the necessities are so great as to require the time and 
thought of one good man to that and nothing else? A. Yes, sir. I visit all my 
People, and visit them when they least exj)^ct me. 1 had a call the other day 
irom a gentleman who came in and said : " There is a lady at my house who is 
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aiak, and I am not able to take c 
down and see her. I will come do 
day morning, knocked at the door, 
in;;, and has gone to my brother's, 
been in bed pick eure. 

A MsMBER. I would like to know if joii have any one who takes a sick: 
pereon in, expecting to be paid by the Trustee, taking tliem in because they think 
they can get the pay ? A, Yes ; I have families that take people in order to get 
the help from the Trastee. 

A Memksr. 1 should like to aak what you do where you have n worthy ob- 
ject, an intelligent person, entirely unable to work, and who brings physiciau'e cer- 
tificate to that effect, having two or three profligate Bona near manhood, who will 
network any, and make that house their home almoat all the lime? A. I had ■ 
case like that a few days ago. A lady had three eons wiio would not work. 6h« 
would work. She was induatrioue. I said, "Where are the boya?" She Mid, 
" They are at home, bat they won't work." She said, " You go down to the house, 
maybe you can get them to work. They won't work." 1 said, " If they won't listen 
to a mother's pleading, thej won't listen to me." " Well," she eaid, " are you not 
going to provide for me?" I said, " If they find I won't provide for them, and y on 
won't provide for them, they will go to work." The plan was euccessful. They 
have gone to work. 

A Memheb. There waa a case came nnder our obiervation. The widow wu 
a good womun ; but the boys were no acsount. They were about seventeen or 

A Mbmbsr. I should like to make an affidavit and senif Ihem to the reforni- 

A Mehbes. That can not be done after the age of sixteen. I would try 
starving them. 

Mr. McCuLLOca. That ia one of the exceptional cases. Nature looks upon 
people not so much as units as families. We do take care of little children, even 
if they have unworthy fathers and mothers; but every caae is an individual one, 
and has to be studied by itself, and you have to do the best you can under the cir- 



Mk. Tinqlb. Do you not think the emergency calls for a more rigid enacL 
tat to send the person to the county asylum? It is left optional with them 



in't go ; you have got to keep me here." 
work with them. Strike at them through 



whether they will go ; and they say, " I ' 

A Mbmber. The same process i 
the stomach. 

Mb. Tiholg. Is that humane? 

A Meniier. Yes ; 1 Ihiok it is. 

Mb. Tin«le. I think it is not. I think the emergency demands more rigid 
legislation on the enbject ; and I hope some Trustee will pre])are a bill fur the next 
Legislature, copying something after the plan of Ohio, whereby persons that are 
mendicants, and can not provide for themBeUee, can be taken upon the affidavit of 
a neighbor, to the county house. That would relieve us. It would lessen the cost 
to the township and county one-third, because there are numbers of such cases. 
They will provide for themselves, rather than go to the conntj house. But, as it 
is now, when you threaten them with the county house, they say, we can not send 
them there. But, if the law would allow that, they would maintain themselves. 

Mtc Wore. I have a copy of the orders that we use for the poor in one town- 
ship. They are bound in hooka, and they have a stub. On the atah in onr ordea 
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we pot the day aod the name of the grocor or dry goodH storekeeper, and the name 
of the penon to whom the order is imiied, and the amount. Then, if the amount 
that that person is getting is one dollar a week, we pick out or have them select the 
itema that would amount to one dollar. At the head of the list we have tea and 
coffee. We allow a person to have either, but not both at the same time, and never 
ime more than a pound of coffee oi a (|uarter of tea. Then there is sugar, soda 
molaaBei or syrup, flour, corn-meal, rice, eggn, when they are not too expensive, 
crackers, hominy, dried apples, lard, butter, salt fish, salt pork, bacon, potatoes, 
cabbage, turnips, beans, onion.4, viuegar, ken>8ene oil and soap. There are a few 
spaces left here hlank, and sometimes we allow articles that are not mentioned 
above. Well, this seems to work pretty well. I try to give these orders to grocery 
men who are reliable. I have not given the list to two grocers who run saloons in 
connection with the grocery store. A few of these dependents still get their orders 
at these two stores, but I have been as (rareful as I could to find out whether they ex- 
change for the ardent in any case, but I have not been able to find out that they 
have done so. I was born and brought u)> a temperance man, and I have a little 
conscientious scruple about supporting a saloon. We are supporting some families 
DOW to the extent of two dollars a week. We have a wood-yard, as has been sug- 
gested by a speaker who precedeil me, and I buy wood in large quantities. 1 get 
beech and maple at $1.75 a cord. In dealing out wood to the indigent, I aim to 
give an honest cord. I never send lens than that at a time to a family. 

We have had some typhoid fever to deal with among the indigent. I found 
two cases on the list, when I took charge of the office; and in one of the families 
thej were paying $1.50 a day for the nurse; and in the other family it cost twice 
that moch, $1.50 for the day, and $1.50 for the night. But I succeeded in reduc- 
ing that somewhat. These two cases for the last (juarter cost nearly $200 above 
the expense for living. We have no hospital there, so there is no chance but to 
hire a narse. I have an ofler now of nurses for one dollar a day. 

Mb. Bbackenbidoe. I would like to say something about this typhoid fever 
matter. I think it is necessary for the Township Trustee to send a description, or 
send some evidence as to whether a case is worthy to come into the poor-house. 
We have well qualified physicians, and every case of serious illness is diagnosed 
hy these physicians. If there is a contagious di^eape, it does not go into the poor- 
honse at all. 

Mr. McCuIjLOCII. How much do you expend a year? Ansirer. From $11,- 
000 to $13,000. 

Q. Do you have city charities, and charity organization besides? Answer, 
We have a ladies' relief society. 

Q. Do you come into any co-oi)eration or consultation about cases? Answer, 
Occasionally we have some consultation with one or two of them. 

Q. You find it an advantage, do you not? An.<ir€r. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, you have information and they have information, and you find 
*** odvantag^ in the exchange of it? .I«x//rr. I do not know whether women can 
^^eaaier access to the^^e fanIilie^«, or whether llioy are shrewd, and have more tact; 
"Dt they can get at the situation better than we do, and they do, I believe. They 
®*^ more in the same length of time, and they retain it, and do good in the com- 
^'inity. It is wonderful how plain they make it. 

Q, Do you find cases that over-lap, that is, that apply to them and also to 
joo? Afuncer, Yes. By this concert, however, they are exposed ; and either we 
ithliold from them, or they do. 
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V- I*o rou make an a1Iow:iitii- thi- > i-r.«* :tl] tin* year round? A. No, sir, we 
varj it : in the winter it takc^ innrt*. 

V- Ther ^av to ns that it i^ <lii«' at I'lirh a tiiuf. A. Tlit'V would all like to 
cc*me OD the lirst day; but we can ui>t wait i»n them, and 9o we di:itribute them, 
and ihrv come at intervaN. 

A Mlmber. What is the ]K)|iiilaiion i)f yuur townr>hip? A, Forty-five or 
fiftT thousand. 

V- And you give about $ i:V "•'»■' A, Yt*-*. sir. 
V- You have a clerk om]>Ji>yeil in yniir nilin-? A. Yen, sir. 
\'. He i^ paid by the (■.iHimi*>i«im'r-'.' .1. Yi»i», sir. He goes out over the 
ciiy everywhere, and he ha> a |uiMili:ir fiiculiy of j^ettin;; information from every- 
br>dv that he meets. The only danger, ii?* you here alhi«letl to, is that it hardens 
thc«9e wh'j work in this way. I have in my memory the cwi* of one man who came 
for aid. aoii who pleadeti very t'arner«tly for it. He wa« not worthy, but then he had 
To have help anyhow: and we bad lu-vn a^-sistini; him for yean^. He plead with 
my deputy for a long time, and In- timilly refused him. The poor fellow went up 
to him. and looked at him for :t iiltb' whilf, :ind he said: "Let me brush the 
?Dow off of you." The ex|K"ni'<»i havi- ln*en constantly diminished since we have 
been in the office. Thin ha^ not hyvw (vtll^l■d bv dvath or bv anv disaster; but we 
are getting lietter acquaintcil, and si>m<' of tlu'r>o people vi'ho have l>een getting 
af^'.Gtarce are lieginnin^ to bt* :ibU- tn sup|Nirt tbrm>elves. I can not give all the 
reasons for this reduction, but tbrn' is :i nixm for it somewhere. 

Me, McCl'I.L'h h. I»o ymi notict- any iKiiii»nality who make more fre^juent 
applications fur aid than any ••thfr".' .1. Yes. >ir; the majority are Germans and 
Iris::. 

V- How is it amont: tlie (ninred |K>iipIt'? .1. We have very few colored 
r"=-: p!e there. We «.icc:i>ionally havt- nm* ur iwu down from Michigan, who stay 
^vhl'e snd are then nent back. 

V- Yi'U have the j-y-ti m nf •'••miini; bark in their own Trustees persons that 
app'.y ihat vome to t*ke pi-riiianrni ri-.-iilrncf ? .1. Y'es. sir. Those who are not 
re*iirr.;. anil who hav» in* il lim up'.n us, wt* rt fiist- to help ; and when we can not 
help :h^m we will return tlii-m lo whi-n- tbt-y i-ome from. We do not want them 
••:• c-i'me there to settle inti'M-iin.; in In- ihurj^fs iipun n<. 

Mr. WrI".iit. 1 want in ar-k ynii ii" yuu undertake any reformatory meas- 
ures with the>e j»e«»ple. Fur in-taiicf. lure is a family thai have irregular work, 
and who. when th*-y do w-rk, make pntly p.tul wagts; but in the fall and winter 
and ^prine they are out "if wurk a i;rt at •leal. Wlun they are making pretty good 
wages they are apt to lei :h»ir iiHiiuy yu ino freily. They buy a sixty-dollar stove, 
ilrn, and a Brussels oarpe' : and iIhmi in tin- w inter they have nothing. Do you ever 
~::dertake to managi fnr ihnsf pri.jiK*, ami liirvi t them in the exj^nditure of their 
eimices, and show them Imw tluy can ^ii ali>:i^' and live ju^t as well at all times, 
and make their way the year ri'und'.' .!. I dn net remember of having found 
•icb. a cajse. 

\*. Do you ever tind a «a-c \vh»-rc ibc partif«, by a little judicious manage- 
ziien: of their earnings, tiiwld make it t;n ni'ich further? .1. We have come 
-p-irL Cj>e3 wherf we thiiuj:ht thai l»y a liiilc wiser disposition of what they got 
:izj c-?ald be able tn -jv.pii irt ilu m-elvc-. We encnsiraire them to do so when it is 
:-:iae;bie: and if they hav»- any eiineptii'n ii any way by which they can secure 
& livini' without tjetiiiJii it fr-iii the loiiuiy, we encourage them to do that. A 
w- nan comes an<l says: '"1 wnuld like tt> i:ei nu.re help from the county. My 
:i:l'iren have deserted n:e and wi>n't support mo." "Weil," we say, "if your 



ohUdi«n have deeerted joa, it will be necenar; for aa to Bapport joa. When] 
70U tivef" ShessfH, "We are all living together here. I am IWiag in m 
house, bat he won't give nie anj support." I Bay, " You go and tell your 
waiit to Bee bim." She Hays, " He won't (■ome to aee you." " Well," I say, 
will go and see your bou, then, and we will lake you to the poor-hoiue j 
your BOD is worth it, we will charge your support to bim ; and if he is not, we ' 
take charge of you here, and he can receive the odium of it." They do not; 
erelly do that uuder those ciicumstances. Tliey will not go to the poor- 

Mr. McCttlldch. I waut to say that this is the most interesting 
oa this subject of relief that I have ever attended in my life ; and I have been 
a great many yeara attending National nnd Stale conferences of one kind and ut 
other. It ia the most prolitable morning, I think, that we could have gpeoL 
These are praclical questions. I think it has been interestinK eepeciaJIy to thoM 
that have spoken on tbe diflerent subjects. A friend of mine told me, a fen 
nighta ago, this : He said, " When I was fourteen years old I joined the Methodia 
church, and I kept a diary regularly every day; and the other day I found Ihii 
enlered in it; 'Attended prayer-meeling to-night. We had a splendid meeting. 
T took part.'" So perhaps each of us could go bn.ck saying, " We had a splendid 
meeting. I took part." 

This question comes up, and it is a very c^^mplicated one : You are to reraeni- 
bet there are $600,000 a year expended by the Township Trustees of Indiani. 
That is a vast amount of maney. It is double the amount of expenditures of tbe 
connty asylums. It is called Out-Door Relief, as distinguished from Tn-Door Re- 
lief, In- Door Belief being relief inside of the asylum. It has always been looked 
upon as the most dangerous way of helping the poor. All of you can dielinguith 
that it has a political danger at least. Pressure is mode upon you to give relief 
from political motives, even if you have not been compelled to accede to it. Be- 
fore every State and county election the rolls of many Township Truslees insenai- 
bly increase the number of the recipients of relief. That has been tree in Marion 
County, and will be true in Marion County just aa long as there is any public 
relief. And can there be a greaterj>rostEtution of public funds? and can there be 
a greater degradation of humanity than that one thing? The nei t thing js the 
forming of a habit of looking to the public for relief. They are defrauded it 
they do not get it. So yoii see, the idea of charity is gone; ihe idea of beneTO- 
lence is gone; the idea of justice is gone; and they come up and sinply say, 
"Where is my monthly amount?" 80 they get into this false attitude. The 
temptation Is continually (o falaiEuation and deceit. The next temptation is Id 
idleness, to throw oH those obligations that nature imposes upon oa. Now, who 
pays this fliDO,OUO? All of ue pay it; the honest people pay it; the indualrioal 
pay it. It must come from somebody ; perhaps from those who are as ill able la 
give as the recipients themselves. It must always be paid by the honest and b- 
dnstrione. Now, the honest and industrious are always the generous ; they ars 
always willing to help a neighbor. They hear the cry of a little suffering child, 
the moan of a sick person, and they respond quickly. But they do not want to 
have these aacred feelings trilled with, and they do not want to feel ihat they are 
feeding the unworthy. That ia the tendency of public relief. We have to do 
some of it, hot we guard against it all we can. Now, the feeling ia growing that 
thb public relief through the Township Trustee must be aholiahed, and the ques- 
tion is, can it he done 7 I suppose almost everybody here would say, '' No, it can 
not be without injustice, without aufiering, without loss." Notr, the lest of the 
thing is simply experience. This thing has beeo tried in several places in this 
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coDDtry. Seth Low, at one tinip Mayor of r.rooklyn, and now Chancellor of 
Cbliimbi a College, New York, had hin attention calleil to the fact that all relief 
being given in the city ()f Brooklyn, aniountinK to $141,000 per annum, wnH illegal, 
ud should not he distrihnted. It was ciil ofi' then. It wart stated hy t)ie charity 
oi:ganization Bocieties that neither their apjdieationH nor their expenditures in- 
cffued at all. Theflimple fact waM that when {HMipIe could not have it, they went 
over to the hospital, or county inlirmary, or in-dwor inrttitutionR, whatever they 
migiit be, and they were hetter taken can- of there. There was a slight increase in the 
ipplications for places for chihlnMi in the ehiidren's homes: but those who knew 
belt said there was no suHerin^ on account of the cutting off of this aid. There 
bavebeen other instances of this, and th(He who have studied it deepest raise this 
qiKstion, whether we are not tc» come to it. There in not a Trustee to-day who has 
not felt all the while as if he were hurting soniehody in giving this aid, from the 
fict that the second and third generations are coming for it. They are forming 
the habit of coming for relief. These people are just as apt to send a little child 
to the Trustee's office to get the money as to Ht*nd to the saloon. The efiect is as 
bad. We know it l)ecauso these investigations have been extending through long 
peric^k We go back three, four or tiv<' generations of i)aupers in Mr. Wright's 
investigations. We do not do it in a critical spirit. If you Township Trustees, 
and Toii good people of the <'ity, let a little child form these h.ibits, you must know 
that you simply impose upon them all the terrible heritage of a pauper. You 
ought to distinguish between a pauper and a poor {ktsou. A poor person is one 
ve must help, whom temporary sickness or an emergency has made dependent 
npoDUH: but a pau]ter is a parasite. lie is living oil' society without producing 
anything;. Society is making these para^^itic forms. 
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The following resolution was introduced by Mr. Place, seconded by Mr. 

McCnlloch, and unanimously adopted : 

WhereA-S It is the ju<lgment of the ( "onference of Charities that the policy 
of aiding that class of per*<ons known as traveling mendicants, or tramps, is 
wrong, and an injustice to the tnx-payers of Indiana, only as it may appear that 
the applicant is sick, or old and feeble; and, 

Whereas, Our Trustees are ciiii.:tantly lu-ing imi>osed upon by impostors and 
unworthy persons applying for and reiviviiig aid; and, 

Whereas, lenity of action ii)miii the part of the Trustees of the State is nec- 
essary in order that the desired action be attained, and the much-needed reform 
be accomplished. Therefore, be it re-^olved - 

Firstj That the Trustees be riijtiested to refrain from furnishing transportation 
for, or extending charity to, any traveling memlicants, unless they be sick or 
otherwise disabled, and then only wlieii npon the fnost thorough investigation the 
above facts are found to be true. 

Seeondf That the ('hairmiin apjioint a committee of five persons, whose duty it 
shall be to meet in the city of Inilianapolis at an early date, and agree upon some 
uniform system of keeping a record of all applicati(ms for charity, and that said 
record be kept accurately by all Trustees within the State, and be transmitted 
from each Trustee to his succes««or in office, thereby enabling new Trustees to 
readily know who are and who are not the worthy objects of charity of his town- 
ship. 



The Preeiilent appointed the following coinmilUe \* 

Dison W. Place, Proaident Board of GomtDiBBioneraot St. Joseph CoantjT' 
D. Vanuadol, Couoty Attorney of Jefiersoa County ; J. W. TinEle, TiiuW 
Wftjne Township, Wayne Caualy; .lameB E, CaBfcey, Trnatee ol Washiu 
Township, Decatur Co amy ; Alexander Johnson, Secretary of Board of o 
Chariliee, 

Thb President. I taki> plemure in intiodQctng Dr. Wright, Superlnteni 
of our Central Hospital for the Insane : 

Db. Wriost. I appreciats the introduction to this gathering, and thankj 
for the kindness shown me. I am glad to be here ; I am glad to meet bo m: 
who are ioleresled in benevolent work, and in conducting the charities of 
Stale. I am glad that the Charity Organization Society is aa successful oi itis, 
■m glad the LegiaUture made it poEsible for us to have a Board of Gharitui 
the Stale, and 1 think they are doing a great deal of good; in fact,! know 
There is no thinking about it. I know it poaitively. There is no need of my 
ing anything of the work of our worthy Secretary. He and I have been aro 
over the State somewhat, Tisiting the poor-boasee, jails and penitentiaries. I k 
he has done a great deal of work, and I can see the evidences of it in the imprc 
condition of the poor-housea in counties where I have visited. I know lie It 
aocompliahed a great deal of good. 

I had prepared a little eeaay for this convention, but I suppose you will 
hftve any time to hear it read. It was in regard to some points in the law whiet 
tliought required revision. There is one point, however, that I omitted, beoan 
undertitood it wa« Mr. Johnaon's inlention to mention that himself. It wu n 
gsrd tu the care of the inaane criminals. I feel freer to apeak of that now, bei 
only yesterday 1 have seen the condition of the insane criminals at the BodI 
Penitentiary. I know that Warden Fatten h doing all in his power to 
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The Fresisbht. The work for this aft^rnooD h the reading of a paper 

"Co-operation in Charity Work," bj W. C. Smallwood, Secretary of the 

Organization Society, of Terre Haute. 



CO-OPERATION IN CHAEITY WORK. 

The word organiiation implies unity. In unity there is strength; and K 
out DO-opeTalinn charity organisation societies do not perform their fuactians. 

I assume that all present understand the objects of charity organization, 
greatest economic principle is that of investigation of all cases reported to 
It ia difficult to be wisely charitable, and unless thought attends all giving;! 
sources of evil are surely multiplied. 

Second in importance, if it is second, is registration to prevent duplicate { 
ing. This imn only be accomplished by the co-operation of all charitable km 
ties in a community. We have at Terrs Haute a Ladies' Aid Society composai' 
fourteen noble women. This society, which has been in esistenoe twenty-a^^^ 
years, has an annual income of 35,000. Each woman does her own investigot 
in her assigned district. Very often, however, I am called upon to inveetigate 
them, and in every ca«e where I have appealed to them for relief of the distre 
I have been heartily co-operated with. The Township Trnslee, the Woman's 
lief Corps and the churches have, in every instance, responded to appeals ma> 
them by the charity organ iiat ion" since I have been its Secretary. The Towni 



Tnutoe and the Woman's Rpli(>f rnrp-: favor ri'^ixtratioii, while the LailieB* Aid 
Society op|x>se it. Co-<i|H*r:itioii 'i> only half complete without registration. 
When each help-giving soeieiy learn-i that hy a nystein of regintration, hy which 
each will know exactly what die other is doing, a great saving can lie accom- 
plished, there can he no gooil reason wliy, in the interests of economy, they should 
not open their registers. 

Economy in the ruling principle in all liii>iness transactions. Charity, to be 
reduced to t*yRtom, must 1m> runduetrd on business principles. Why, then, when 
perfect co-operation is to the linaneial ini»'resi of every relief-giving Rociety; 
when it lessens at least one-thini the demands on the county treasury; when to 
prevent unwiae giving is one of the rliief ohjeet> of eharitahic societies, and when 
the degrading eflects of duplicate giving are known, ttr ithnu/d be known, to every 
society that dishursea relief -why, 1 a^k in thi- interests of humanity, for which 
all pncietiea are striving, is cu npcration refused? The Society for Organized 
Charitiea is the metlium thnnmh which every society should know who the other 
is relieving. This society i1(m*s not pmpnsc to substitute one single ho<ly for all 
the public and private assuciations. it dimply asks them to as.sociate themselves, 
to work in harmony each with the other. 

By a careful study of individual ca<cs I have found that the greatest evil of 
alms fcivinj: attends the first relievini; of thonc who never have asked aid before. It 
is an awful hour when charity i>> fir->t a«kcd : an h<mr that should command oar 
best thought and keen(*Ht vi'^ion into the lutun* of the applicant. The man or 
woman has struggleil throuifh years of pu.>J!4ihli- hard«>liip without aaking assistance; 
self-respect has with-held them, hut in an hour of extremity they go in desperation 
to some relief-giving society, and caotiiig pride a^ide ask for help. The words have 
been nttered, they can not he recalled, nnd if pride smarts iHMieath them, the help 
asked for, if given, will he a** oil to the burn. Watch the ease. It will not be long 
nntil he or she who before found x'>iii>' means o avoid asking for help will again 
be before you, a supplicant for aim--. What have you <lone? You have taught the 
manor woman not inde|K*ndence, liut dep.-Mili'Uce: you have hurled them into the 
abyss of pauperism hy failin;; in your duty to humanity. Your sympathies were 
aroased and you gave t<i relieve your-elf as much as to ndieve the applicant. Hesi- 
tate long betore the first givim;. ll«i\v are you to know if the case is one of first 
asking? By co-operation, l»y having before y<iu a li-^t of every applicant for char- 
ity in your community. By this Kysteni alone can y(m know who to relieve and 
who not, who are first comers an4i who are profe-sionals. if it is the first, to this I 
attach great im{Mirtance, lead them liy gentle hands back to their homes; be a 
friend to them, not by giving tlu':ii aini.s, but by procuring work, by advice or 
counsel, and if all these fail i^ive them help in such a manner that they will not 
know where it comes from. Tliis ai;:«in can only be accomplished hy co-operation 
of all societies, for, failing with oiie they will apply to another. 

Inevery instance, when health will pernjii, an applicant for aid should be made 
to work for what he nets. When men or women accept alms they lose their self-re- 
spect, and Relf-res|>ect is the f'undaimntal essential to all endeavor. J^t every so- 
ciety accept the ]>rinciple of inv<>.>-tigatiiin and co o]u>rative registration: let there 
be no keeping to one's self orcliqucM lei enthusiasm for unity aw^akcn in this work 
of social regeneration; let all M>i-ii licN act as one great organization in the duty of 
relieving the distressed, and raising tlmse who are cast <lown. 

Mr. Johnson. 1 would like t^ n^k Mr. Smallwood if he will tell us how he 
gets people to co-operate; h<iw, for instance, lie ^els the diflerent societies to work 
with him? A, 1 can not explain it. In no instance where 1 have apjdied for it 
have I been refused. I think, in time to come, i will secure perfect co-operation 
by registration. That i** the only ihinu in which 1 am back now. The Ladies' Aid 
Society have a great many jHopiei.u iheir li>t whom they refuse to register with 
US. They can not understand (hat it i» not for }iublic ins))ection, hut only for those 
who are interested in charity work. Some people will talk, and the women, I suppose, 
think women will talk in return. Tlie Woman's Relief Corps are in co-operation 
with me in all things. The T.iwn-hip Trustee is in favor of oo-operation. I sim- 
ply go to them and ask for it, ami 1 ii:iv>' i^otten it. 

(^. What you have got, tljeii. is cd. operation in a particular case. That is 
whtLt you mean hy co-operution A. Ye*- >ir. 



Q. Do you meet with them ? Do 7011 have Kay joint meeling;g with these m 
cieties? A. I have not bteo able to induce the TownHhip Truitree to meet w 
me. Two meiiibers of the Ladies' Aid Society and Woman's Relief Corps n 

Q. Do they aak yon for yoar HerTicea in tiie investigation of their ci 
Yes sir. 

Q. They do not register with you? A. No, sir; that is the only thing I 
have failed to establish. If the charity organization principles were Itnown, wilh4 
ont prejudice, I think we should have no difficulty whatever in fuelling co-operu^ 
tion by registration. 

Q. In a city the sise of Terre Haute, do 70a thtnli you need a central regiM 
trationof all Ihe people that are helped? A. Yen, by all means, I thin 
People come to me that the Ladies' Aid Society are relieving, and the TownshifH 
Trustee w relieving, and tlie Woman's Belief Corps are relieving. 

Mbs. Starr. I want to ask some advice from those who can leach me, and 
propose to state a case that has been troubling me and the Associated Charitiee in 
Kichmond. We have been trying to manage some way (o have the wom^n prison- 
ers sent to our jail at the Home for Friendless Women. The Commissioners have 
built us a good jail there, and they have a good Matron, and they have consulted 
the statutes of Indiana, and found that there h a law saying that the women pris- 
oners may be sent to Ihe prison of the Horae for Friendless Women, but it does not 
say Ihey niusi be sent there. They are not sent to ns, althoogh we have tried in 
every way we know of lo have these women prisoners senl there. We have inves- 
tigated the county jail, and found it is not a fit place for a woman to be put; and 
we think, in the name of humanity and Christianity, they ought to be sent to iho 
jail of the Home for Friendless Women, because it has been pat up on purpose for 
that by the County Commissioners, and is well calculated for the purpose in every 
respect. Now, if any one can tell lis bow to proceed in order to have these women 
gent to our jail, l.will be very much obliged to them, for I have not succeeded yet. 
although I have tried. The only way I see ie to have the voters lo alter that law, 
and substitute for the word " may," " must," and then we could do something. I 
went lo the County Commiasionera, and to the Mayor, the Judge, and the Sheriff, 
myself and another lady, who had been appointed by the Philanthropic Committee 
of the Indiana Yearly Meeting. The Sheriff promised that these prisoners should 
be sent to us, Rud he had a few of them sent; but very soon they quit comin);, and 
we would see in the papers that such and such a woman had been arrested and sent 
to the county jail ; and we went to the KheriS', but we could not get anything out 
of him, and we underetood he was paid forty cents a day for these prisoners, and 
he wanted the perquisites ; and we also wanted that, and it seemed that they be- 
longed to OS, 

A Memiieh. Do you mean bclore Ihey aie tried? A. No, after they are 
tried and sentenced; that is, those that are arrested for petty misdemeanors — 
drunkenness or larceny — and are sentenced for short terms, 

Mr. Tingle. I fnlly agree with Mrs. Starr in that matter. While we have as 
good a jail as any State can boast of, it is not (it for a woman. The proper place 
for women prisoners is, as she states, the Home for Friendless Women ; and wliile 
the law does not direct that they shall be taken there, 1 think the law should he 
BO amended as to make it obligatory upon our Police Court lo sentence them to 
the Home for the Friendless in place of the jail. It says it may be done; it is 
discretionary with the Sheriff. I suppose our Sherifl' wants all the emoluments he 
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can get out of the office. I think it ib the forty cents a day that indaces him to 
keep them there. 

Mbs. New. I think there has })cen some such arrangement as that at our 
Home for the Friendlesa, with such like results as Mrs. Starr has named. 
Mb& F&ankmn. How long has that been the case? 

Mb. Tinqls. It is only since our new jail has been erected. I know formerly 
they were sent to the Home for the Friendless, but since they built this new jail 
they felt they had sufficient (|uarten» for them, and they have been keeping them 
al the county jail. 

Thx President. I think that calls fur co<">peration in charity work. 
Mr. TiNOiiE. That strikes me as l>eing just what we want, some cooperation 
more than we have. I like the idea the young man spoke of about registration. 
I am perfectly willing every we'.k to furnish any organization with a list of the 
recipients of aid from my office, and I would like a list in return. I know that 
we would both be benefited by so doing, and I believe that such ought to be done 
all the time. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to ask Mrs. Tilson to describe, for the benefit of 
our friends from other cities, the weekly meetings for codperation in charity, held 
under the auspices of the Charity Organization Society. 

Mrs. Tiuson. The idea of charity organization, would be an association of all 
the charitably inclined people together to work out the best method of administer- 
ing relief — by relief I do not mean alms necessarily, alms least of any — the relief 
that ought to go to every case that ooiiieH before the charitable people for consider- 
ation. It would include the official sources of relief, Township Trustee, the benevo- 
lent society, the churches, Womaii'ri lit^Iief Corp^, and any other relieving agency in 
the city. That is ideal organization. So far as 1 know, no State in the United 
States, no city in England, no city in (iermany has ever been able to accomplish 
that thoroughly. We do something in Indianapolis. There is the Indianapolis 
Benevolent Society, which is half a century old ; the Woman's Belief Corps, and a 
namber of private individuals who are interested in charity ; and the Flower Mis- 
sion Society. We come together, usually through some representative, once a 
week; and this committee takes up each cane that has asked for relief; and under- 
takes to consider the conditions in the family. The case has been investigated by 
the agent of the Charity Organization Society ; it has probably been investigated 
by an agent from the Woman's Relief Corps, if it has applied to her. It may have 
been investigated by the Township Trustee. A representative of the Township 
Trustee is frequently present at these weekly meetings. A lady from the Flower 
Mission is usually there, sometimes several ; and other interested persons. If it is 
a case of sickness the agent or agents who have investigated it say what the sick- 
ness is, having taken particular ))ains to find out. The physician treating it has 
been consulted ; the extent of the disability and the possible duration of it is stated. 
If it be only a case of sickness, the Flower Mission representative says, " I will re- 
port it to the Flower Mission. In the meantime, if it is several days before their 
meeting, I will visit it myself, and give the first temporary relief in the name of 
the Flower Mission." And that relief may consist in furnishing to the individual 
the nourishment that is ret^uired in a case ol sickness. It may be that the family 
is in such condition that the change of bedding that ought to be had for the use of 
the sick person can not be obtained in the house. The Flower Mission visitor finds 
that to be true, and so furnishes the bi>dding out of the store the Flower Mission 
keeps always on hand. If the sickness is long continued and the person who is ill 
s the bread winner, so that the income is cut oflT, the Benevolent Society is asked 
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lo give relief in food, in fuel, e?en in cluli.ingi if that Is neceesary. ]f thecaeei 
resident, the first requenl for food or for fuel would be lo the Township Tnitt 
Sappoae tlie TuwDsbip TrimCee is willing to give adequate relief, lie can give tI 
we call double orders. It ta the rule of the Township Trustee here lo give s grooi 
order once in two weeks. Suppose he Snda that is inadequate for the needs of t 
family; from investigation it is found they have always taken care of Ihemsell 
Slid would gladly do so now if they were able, but as the bread winner ie sick t 
income i» eo small that it will not meet the present demand, the Township Trail 
cito double the order. That will relieve for a short time, •■ 
needs of the ta.mily. But, there being no income, the family n. 
the BenflTolent Society will meet that want. Then we « 
for clothing for the family, if the dbabilily conliouea. If the c 
or a soldier's family, no help would be asked of the Trualet o 
Society. The Ladies' Relief CorpB would say, " For ull that is nqcesBary to go in 
that family for the present, unlesi the illness conlinuea for a long lime, the Ltdb 
Relief Corps is able and willing to meet the demands." 

Mrs. Trdjtt. Then do you register Ihe name, ao that there will noV b« II 
over-lapping, ao that the Relief Corps will not be duplicated by the £ 
Society and agnin by the Trustee? Do you keep that name registered? A. T( 
when application ia made by the Charity Organization Society, a report of the M 
is imioed lately made out. That ie also done on the Township Trastee's office. TSiM! 
Ladies' Relief have a system of registration not so formal, not «o complete b 
the Charity Organiiation Society or in the Truatee's office. But each relis" 
agency nnderstsnda what each other one is doing. The Flower Misgion nn 
stands what the Benevolent Society in doing, what the Ladies' Relief Corps il 
doing, what Che Townahip Trustee is doing. If vie were able to co-operate ir 
the church that the individual belongs lo, we would know what they are doi 
and they know all the others are doing. 

A Meubbik. (,1, How long does it take to relieve the sufferer? A. On 
nntil I can get to them. Sometimes a case of immediate necessity has bee; 
liaved within two hours after it has been reported. 

Mbs, Fra^iklin. Q. I would like to mk the lady if you ever loan mom 
casee where there is eicknesa, in the expectation of their returning ii7 A. 
ie sometimea done. As u rule, it has not been very successfnl, so far 09 it hu 
tried; but it is successful in some cases. Of course, that would depend upon tl 
character of the case. 

Mr. Johksok. Q. Explain to us the method. For instance, an applioatioa 
made this morning, Thureday, at the office of the Charity Organization Soe; 
The general meeting of these aocieliea is not until next Wedneaday aftem 
Explain what takes place in the interim. A. One of the Charity OrganiiBU 
visitors is always in the ofSee, one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. : 
the case applies for aid this morning, and seems to be at all an urgent o 
matter how much other businesa there may be on hand preceding it. that i 
would he visited this afternoon. Just as many facte as could be gathered' n 
the short time would be collected, and, if it appeared to the visitor that there : 
immediata necessity tor relief, relief would go in there. Suppose it is « 
and the visitor finds there is nothing out of vfhich to make a Hie, and e( 
sick, the visitor goes back lo the office and asks that the Benevolent Society m 
immediate relief in to the case. If she is doubtful as to the character of : 
family, feela that inyestlgation must be made, and made very carefully, she a 
for only enough to relieve the necessity until that investigation c 
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Then further investigatioii is made ; and if the case should be relieved for any 
length of time, it is undertaken in that way. The dififerent agencies would be 
asked to take it up. 

A Mbmbeb. Q, I would like to ask if all of these different agencies help ? 
A, Unfortunately, they usually find it out. 

Q. If a family is sensitive, would they not feel rather sensitive about having 
80 many know of their necessities ? A. Suppose in this case the Charity Organi- 
zation visitor goes in, as she would certainly do in a case brought up in that way. 
She reports to the Township Trustee, and he says, " I will take your report, and 
will be satisfied with your report" The Charity Organization visitor then would 
feel obliged to supplement that report to the Township Trustee as soon as she ob- 
tained further information, and to make her information just as complete as pos- 
sible. The Township Trustee's visitor could, if he liked, make inquiry outside, 
in such a way*as to satisfy himself that none of the facts had been overlooked; 
and he would probably in such a case be willing to stay out of the family. The 
Flower Mission Society would be willing to act in the same way in that same busi- 
ness. Being a member of the Flower Mission myself, I could act for them, if they 
liked. 

A Mbmbeb. Q. Have you any other means of adding to your finances, ex- 
cept the one you speak of, soliciting the business men for funds ? A, The society 
that solicits this money that I speak of, from business house to business house, is 
the Charity Organization Society. The Flower Mission have a different method by 
which they secure their funds. It is usually by the annual Flower Mission fair. 
The Ladies' Belief Corps have their own method. 

Q. I would like to ask how this co-operation was brought about by the dif- 
ferent societies ? Was there difficulty in forming this union of societies? A, I 
was not connected with the society when the societies first began to act together, 
and can not say very much about the first steps. 

Mbs. Tbuitt. It seems to me that the Woman's Belief Corps have an insight 
to get in their special line, and the others to get in theirs, and not to meet and co- 
operate. Still there is a great deal of over-lapping ; and this question of associated 
charities, in the way that you have presented it to us, has never been brought be- 
fore our people. We did not understand that it was an organization of all the 
charities. A. That is the mistake that occurs almost everywhere, in the first 
establishment of the Charity Organization or Associated Charities. There are a 
great many people that co-operate more or less to-day in our city, as individuals, 
who have not found out yet that the Charity Organization Society is an associa- 
tion. They think the Charity Organization Society is something that set itself up 
to do something that was already being done before any one ever heard of this so- 
ciety, and they are not ready to co-operate largely. 

Mbs. Tbuitt. We had the Associated Charities one year in our city ; when a 
school that had already been formed before, ceased for that one year, and when it 
was renewed the Associated Charities gave up their rooms and their work, and 
gave up their name, and went into the old organization again. 

Mbs. Tilson. The funds that are solicited by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety itself as an organization, are purely for administrative purposes. They give 
no relief. Belief comes always from the Benevolent Society, from the Flower 
Mission, from the Township Trustee, from the Woman's Belief Corps, from the 
German Benevolent Society, and from some of the churches, or some individual. 
The Charity Organization gives no relief. The visitor goes with her hands empty. 
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Q. Does the Township Trustee ever pay rent? And if not, why not? A. 
rbc Township Trustee will have to answer " why nof I do not remember ever 
hefluiog of a Township Trustee paying rent. I do not'know that he never has. 

Mb. Johnson. I think I can probably answer that question. I have often 
hmci people come to me and tell me they could get along pretty well if they had 
soxiie clothes, fuel, and their rent paid ; they can beg food enough. I would like 
to tell our friends something I do not know from my own knowledge, but because 
I lieard General Harrison tell it at one of our great Sunday meetings. The old 
Beoevolent Society was forty-two or forty-three years old, having gone through 
wmrious vicissitudes, having been at one time carried almost exclusively by one 
"very good man, who had impressed himself upon it-so much that to mention to it 
a plan that he had not fathered was almost treason to the Society, although his 
plans were forty or fifty years old. But there is a time when the end comes. We all 
have to die, and the time for the Indianapolis Benevolent Society had apparently 
come to die. It had gone almost out of existence, and a meeting was called to de- 
cide whether it should die nt once, or whether its existence should be continued a 
little longer. Mr. McCulloch had just been hearing about the experiment of 
chatx-ity organization in Germantown, Philadelphia. He was full of it. It looked 
80 spmad and hopeful. He came to this meeting. Only seven members were 
preaeot Somebody offered the resolution that the Society should be abandoned, 
and that the seventeen or eighteen dollars in the treasury should be given to the 
Home for the Friendless. Mr. McCulloch got up and told them about the Ger- 
ma^ntown experiment, and he painted in such glowing colors the future of charity, 
tha.t instead of disbanding the society they resolved to continue it, and they 
elected him its President. Very soon afterwards he organized the Charity Organi- 
**tion Society, which is to the Benevolent Society what the right hand is to the 
l®^t, what the ledger is to the cash-drawer or bank account, and from that day forth 
tnere haa been no diflBculty of cooperation between these two societies. 

The only way to make an associated charities, or charity organization society, 
^liicli is practically the same thing, useful, is to show its usefulness. If you can 
***ow these various organizations how much you can help them, you will get their 
^^^^peration ; otherwise, you will not. If you can convince the people that you 
^'^ not undervaluiog their work, that you appreciate and respect it, and want to 
|*®*p them wherever possible, then they will join with you. But let them get the 
*de^ that the Charity Orgaoization Society means to wipe everything else out, and 
of Coarse you won^t get cooperation. Our friend from Terre Haute told us how it' 
^*^ how the society went on for so many years, and everybody misunderstood it, 
Miiiply for want of a little graciousness of manner. 

I want Mr. Smallwood to tell us what he thinks of this fund of $5,000 — 
^■^^ther a fund which is an endowment is a good thing to have in doing charity 
^ort? 

Mb. Smallwood. There is no question but what the Ladies' Aid Society has 
uone an immense amount of good with that money ; there is no question, at the 
^^Oie time, but what they have done also an immense amount of harm. 

Mk. Johnson. Q. How long does a person have to live in Terre Haute be- 
'^^'e he is eligible to that organization ? A. Two years. 

Q. Do they keep that strictly? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Then what do you do with the non-residents? The Township Trustee can 

^^^ lielp them, because they have not been there six months; and the Ladies' Aid 

7^**^i«ly can not help them, because they have not been there two years. A There 

^ Roman's Belief Corps. If they are anyways connected with that, I can get 



Mb. WstQHT. The theory of the office in thia cil; is econom; 6nL Afle^^^ 
years of wasleftiloeiB of Uie public fuads, We fouod it wM aeceennij Ui ecoDomii«=^^ 
The Township Trustee's office is run on busineis principles. The moaejr it gif^^*-:^ 
out IB gimpl; a nialter of buainess- Now, the Township Trustee unites his effort^_^ 
with the supplemental orgnuinalion, which is the Benevotent Society, or here ilB^^ 
what we call the Charily Organiza-tioa Society. We eiuhange our cases. If a ct^^ 
comes np where tliere is sickneRB,. we send it to lie ilispensary ; and if s nnree :3.^ 
□eeded, the Flower MirsioD aendg a DurBe there ; sod If a load of coal or an onl<^^^ 
for provisions is need, and it is a ryaidenl ewe, and everything else all right, Iki^e 
Trustee sends what is needed. If it is a noD-reaident cnse that couiea to the Toir^^^ 
ship Trustee, we say, '' Go to the Churity Organization Society. We have not Uk.^-^ 
thing for you." When it conies to the question of paying rent, and providing fl:M.«l 
and groceriea, in any of these cnses, if too much of a demand ia made Dpoa t:.^^ 
Trustee, the theory is that we can do better bv them by taking them to the p(»«:3iv 
bouse. 

Mr. Smith. It appears to me that the only good reason you have shown tv^liy 
the Traatee of Center Township does not relieve a case entirely is a xomewlial 
empty Ireasuiy. Now, supposing there won enough money in Ihe treasury, ^nd 
supposing it b hia sworn doty to relieve all capes of proper diairesa that como be- 
fore him, why abbuld h« not, if the need eiists, pay rent, supply groceries, and 
provide fuel and clothing, boola, shoea and other things? 

A. Buppoae wehave an over- Sowing treasury. You have no more right to turn 
this money over to the pauper element than you have Co borrow money to pay inter- 
est on it The principle is the same. It doea not make any ditference whether tbei-e 
ia any money in the Treasury at all. The Trustee has the authority to borrov 
money. 

Q. 1 am supposing that each case is a proper one. 

A. The Trustee has certain Bupposahly cast-iron rules, but they are tieiil^le 
rillea, and the Trustee who underatanda his business has not any set rules for loo ft*' 
ing at any two cases. I never went into two families in exactly the same wa;^' 
You can not do it. Yon most (eel your way os you go into it. Somelimea yc^ "^ 
are in the dark totally when you atari lo visit a case, until you get into the hea *^ 
of the family an^ hear them talk. Then for the first time you see your way. 

The County Commissioners said to the Township Truatee; and that ia one ^='' 
the moat vicious things that was ever said too : " If you can keep these people 9- " 
town cheaper than they can at the poor house, keep Ihem in town." These peot* ^^ 
learned that. They found out the limiL The limit is $1.50 now ; and they kno^ '*_ 
that if they ask more than $1.50 a week they will have to go to the poor house; v:^^^ 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the pauper element will come and say " I can li'^*'' 
on SI .-50 in town." You can not get one of them lo say iJiey can live on $1.49 in toi^' ^^ 
they can not do it ; they have to get the other cent. If the Trustee will do his d»^ "*- 
be will find out these cases; he will tind out that shiftless pauper element that B^k-7 
they must have just so much help ; and if he will handle it right he can find th^^^^ 
ouL And in those cases where he feels satisfied that tbey can live by their own ^^1 
fort, how much better to say to Ihem, where he feels satisfied, although he can ^c"^ 
prove it, that they could take care of themaelvea, " well, I guess I will send yotm. * 
*he poor house anyhow." 
[■ ^. Afl I understand Mr. Wright, the limit of the Township Trustee's eoa. *;^*" 

bution to any given cose i" np to the amount that it would take to keep them in 'C^*^ 
t asylum, and that all other help that is required in that case must come from X* ^ 
Ivate associations? A, The Township Trustee in a sense pule these {leople &>:>- 
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il&nce, iihI ibe thing tips between reBidence in the cilj and the poor-house, and 
V b« c»ii lakeoKre of them che&per in the city thiLn be coald b; seeding them to 
Ibe poor-house, under the OTdinance of (be Count]' Commifsion^ts the; can be 
'tKk«o cue of in the ciiv. 

Mb. Johksok. You think il would be better to ubulinh thia out-doot relief 
' Blt^^etheiT A, Yea, t this legal relief through the Townehip Trustee is wrong. 
Mb. Johnson. Mr. Wright hai had bo maoj gears' vxperience that 
hia coaclDnion on the aubject is worth a great deal. I have been doubtful 
•boal il, have studied the question oarefuliT, and have had some experience 
1 other eiliea, where such relief haa been nbolirbed, and ihej not along about 
I -well without it. You heard Mr. McCullough speak rerj positively on the 
■nbjecl, and now Mr. Wright aajg be believer it would be a better thing for 
s couulf and for the poor to abolish out-door relief entirely, and that ;ill relief 
ahoal'l be giren at the pnor-house or b; the eocielieB. 

A Meuber. Il IB my opinion that if that relief should be done away, the 
expense would be reduced very much, and that Ibey should enlarge the facilities 
t the county-house. I ibink it is possible to be done, and that it would be at- 
tended with good eSects. 



SEVENTH SESSlON-THURSDA'i' EVENING. 

Thb President. The eubject for dlBcusaion this evening is "The Dime 
SavingB Association," by Mra. Parker, Registrar of the Charily Organinilion 80- 
<3C(; of Indianapolis. Mr, Johnson wants to make a lew remarks before the 
P'per is called for, in order to impreaa it upon you a little more. We will hear 
"oat he has to say. 

Mr. Johnbok. It ia hardly in order to beein diecu«iing a paper before it ia 
'•^sd, bat there are some points 00 this special subject that makes me wish to say a 
'*W words before Mrs. Parker reads the paper, Not that I wan^to get ahead of 
''cr, because 1 know that on this point we are in the most entire agreement. I 
**ld at the conclusion of our afternoon session that I wanted In call attention to 
'**^ paper particularly this eTcninii, because It is an illUBlrntion of what I like to 
^*U the conslruclive wort of charity, a part too often neglected and overlooked. 
*he theory of the aSBociated charily movement, as was particularly well slated 
™is afternoon, is that there is aome beat way of dealing with every ca^e of distress. 
'^^ Aaaocialed CharitieB tries to bring together in a bond of union every agency 
• relief in the dialrict or neigbburhood, so that that best way should be put in 
P'^ctice. The be^t way i^ the way that will make people better. YoD have not 
■one men or woaien any good at all unlefB yon have made them better. To 
'^C't^ly give material B:d, ai)d leave them just where Ihey were, or a little bit 
^orae for what you have dcine for them, has done them no good at all. In various 
E**trta of the country this constructive work is takiuK various forms, and that 
^hich is going to be exemplified lo you lo-nigbt is one of the best forms. We se- 
^cted the subject beo»u''e we wanted you lo look upon a good piece of work of the 
^ixsirDuLive ?ide. the helpful side of the new charily, and we selected Mre. Parker 
'* write the paper because she, belter than anybody else, could tell us juU how J 
"^At piece of work had been done. ■ 




THE DIME SAVINGS ASSOCIATION. 

Mae. Fasksr. Probubly no one haa ever had much experieofe in tlie !»«:>_ 
called chnrit; Hork of giving alms vho hui not been disappointed (ind disconrag^^ 
b; the sane and qitidtne-'B ntih which self-respect is broken dowa, nnd n irillini^- 
nesH to depend on charity is learned. The bread of dapendence baa a pecul)^.ii 
flavor. The firat taste h VBr» bitter; it can harlly be swallowed, but only « fe-^w 
mouthfitls are needed to accusiom the palate to it, and shortly the appetite for i. t 
becomw as strong aa the drunhard'H for his drink. Or, as the cattle who, «ba^ 
first offered the ferd from the distillery, refuee it, persisting in the refusal often S^v 
the piiint of siHrvaticin ; but, once induced to ta.sle, becnme so fond of it that ih^;^ 
will leave the (renhest, nweele^l grass for it. This is no new theory —no Isle rli ^s- 
covery Wherever we find reimrii of alms-niving, either public or private, thei—-^ 
too, tne increiu"' of paiiperisin is noted. This qnesiion, then, becomes one f^zrsr 
serious con i>i deration. How can selF-respect be restored after having bben hmlir — n 
down by alms-giving, and self-dependence be langht? ?rof. Richard T. Ely, '^f 
Johns- Hopkins Universiiy, says of philanthropy, thai it ia of mo kinds, poaiti — ^t 
and preventive. Preventive philanthropy anlicipstes hnrm and slops it. This h 
the b«Ht kind of philanihropj. 

Charily organisation societies are excellent, hut far belter is pbilanihrop^^y, 
which keeps men and women from becoming paupers. Positive philanthropy ai^^cm 
to cnrp existing evils. It enters after the harm is done, and attempts, so far as m. sij 
be, to undo it. It gathers up the fragroents, that nothing further may be waat^ e^ d". 
It is a sRcred duly to do this. 

In 18'24 Elizabeth Fry, in thtt midst o( her work for prisons and prisoners, tr^as 
80 inipressed with the evil resolis of indiscrirainate alms giving, during a star" « 
Brif>hton, tbst she organixcd a District Visiting Committee, whose members sho ■ «ld 
Tisit from house to house among tbe poor, encouraging hsbiis of thrift and de ho- 
liness, while a ssvings bsnk received deposits and trained these same poor lo sa,ve 
for the inevitable " rainy day." 

Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, of New York, says; "Tbe contest between labor aud 
capiial will only ceane when (he laborer becomes a r^apitalist. Tberelnre the aoone:! 
we make cvtry man and woman a capitalist, the Huoner will tbe cunntry be stroiias j 
and stnble. and rtpublicuniam be less and less an experiment. There is no qiilck^s^r 
way t': convert a working man into a capitalist than to help him keep a hank a^ '■- 
count and own a home." Building assot^tHtions have don- much in our oity lo mal^=^B 
our working men and women capitaliata. IndiauFipoiis stands well to the front 1 re^^ 
the amount of money saved, and the number and value of the homes owned by heJ.*"' 
working penile through these associations, and the educative (nroe of their war--- ''^ 
has been very strong. But the ordinary building association does not quite toiic^k 
the clafi who are to be helped out of depeudence. and who nee 1 to learn regula ^-^^ 
habitH of earning, as well as to save. They work irregularly, if at all; their '"bo-^'^j? 
is, for the most part, unskilled ; their earnings are small ; they buy everythine h;_ ^^z'Jt 
the five, ten, or tWfnty-five crnls worth, and pay ruinous prices, i am told by on*-^^,| 
thoroughly familiar with such matters, that a lortd of coal sold out in these arnnM -'-*^ 
quantities doubles itself in price. Truly, " tbe destruction of the poor is hi< pow^^^^^ 
erly." The regular payment of a staled sum, weekly, would b« impossible lo ong"*^ jj 
under such conditions. In the hope of helping some of these by making it posaibi *^^. 
for them lo save in such amounts and with such regularity an ibey might be abl--' ^ 
the Dime Savings and Loan Assooialioo was inoorporated March 31, 1887, its i.bjec^"^*° 
as statrd in the arlicle^ ot incorporation being " to provide its members d safe acw -^'' 
profitable investment of small weekly installmenls and to loan Ihem money '^—-^t' 
easy terms, to enable them to purchase a home or make other investraeDIa. " T' "-^^ , 
Charity Orgsniiation Society undertook the eipense of the eiperimant, and -* " 

encoura){e the growth ot the tender plant, thrift, decided to send its visitors to tM' ^"^ 
homes, weekly, lo collect the savings. The shares were made twenty-five doll* '^'I* 
each ; the dues on each share ten cents per week. No membership fee is char^^^^™i 
and, except to a borrower, no fine for failure tn pnv dues weekly, or, aa one woio^^c^^'' 
explained to her son : " If we get financial and can't pay, it doo'c cost Bnytbii::^^^^. 
The Association opened its books with 10 siockhoiders, 12 of whom, to promote the 

scheme, took. stock as a sustaining membership. In three monthi 63 of the 12$ 

Btockbolilerp were of those who had never before known that it is possible lo -^e^fl-fe 



.irthine DUt of B Ti^r; litUr, In sit nonlha the stookboBdeta nambered 166, and 
Uepooiu hud nnjODnled to S976. During the summer some coal wan purchued 
e BenevoJeiK Hociely, st anmmer nttcB, and la winter this was sold b; the ton 
J Ji meinberB of the Annocialion a* wniited it, at the same rale, the loooey which 
jl had Mved being withdrswD fur that purpuM, and more thaa one Lou wbb Ihiu 
Kht hj (hone wlio never bad so mnoh at one time before, unless it wrta ^ven bj 

ety. 

The gcowtli of (he Awociation ban been steadj anil surprising. There baa 
'en anj w>licitstion for membership, but no weelt has pasaed since the booiiB 
)ei]id without Bome new etoekhoIcferH, and for the IshI iix months the add] 
ive averaged twenty per week. Up to the Grst of the present month 1,4M8 iodi- 
dualn have saved money by its help. In the time 314 have withdrawn their 
Dck, IraTing an actual nembenbip October 1, 1600, of J,17i people, holding 
&5i shsreH of stock. The whole amount of the depoaiis is $24,148.42, and no 
KxiDaiderable part of this som baa been paid in diuiee, nickels and even in pen- 
ies, for the AHWciation ''despiHei not rhe da? of nmall thingn." In April, IShS, 
le fini loHn, $900, waa made, nod id all $10,025 have been loaned. Tfaew loans 
sar 6 per cent, inlereet and a small premium, making the total amount of interest 
ud premium a fraction over 8 per cent. At the end of eighteen months the Associa- 
.00 WHS able lo declare a dividend of 5 per cent., out of it« earnings, and has 
erlired three dividends at Intervals of six months since. It now pays iti> inci- 
ental expenses, boolis, stationery, printing, etc., and part of the expense of col- 
cting. it does oot hold out promiae ot great earoings; its mission is saving 
ither than earning. Money may be withdrawn at anc time without delay, conse- 
■Mtly itfl funds can not be iosned cloi>ely, 

FThe work of the Assriciation is only partly told by the figures. In many 
^B (he weekly visita of the collector have been almost as belplul as the money 
Bb- They have not only made regular >nviiigH pos-ihle to many a busy worker, 
BAom a dime ^aved oqI of the we>'k'B scanty earnings means ma'cb, bat through 
Rt' influence have come into more than one home better ways of living, order, 
^nlinese, industry. The collt-ctur is the personal friend of the entire family; 
r coming is watched for as the event of the dav, and much that is chemng and 
Ipful comes out of this pleHsanl friendHneKs. Eren the children share in this 
Uvral interest, especially if they, too, have a dime ready. As one little fellow, 
>o had been impatiently watching for the collector with bis card and his dime in 
t hand aoce breakfast, announced, with a shout, " Here comes my lady,- and 
d*B got her better bonnet on." Each of the four visilore of the C. O. 14. does 
nae part of this work, and tbey vinit an average nf 750 people a week. In one 
nilj, the man, able bodied, bot indolent, learned thirteen years ago. when his 
te was ill, that if he did not take care of bis family charity would. He al once 
id down bis reaponvibility. His wife made some effort, but she got discouraged. 
»e bome wac neglected, cheerlefs, filthy, and the children begged on ihe streets, 
aarly two years ago one of her neighbors induced the woman to take a i^hare in 
« Association. At Grst her payments were small and very irr^alar, hut as the 
tdits on her card slowly increased, things began lo look more hopeful. A 
urhed improvement in (he conditloo of the boiue was noticed. The I'hildcea 
Bre cleaner and went regularly to Hcboul. After a time the oldest daughter wan 
at lo work, and .she, too, began to save. The mother'" payroenis have increased 
I r^ularitj and amount, until miw she seldom fails to have her quarter ready 
>r the collector, and great wua her juy a few montDs ago when she gut along 
trough an i;la.-s8 which interrupted her work witbotll having lo drJvr upt.n her 
ivings. The influence has even extended to the husband, and he has worked more 
^gtilarly in the last year than for t'everal years before, and has even talked of 
>liiDg some stock in the Associatiun himself. In another family the buRband was 
iHibled, fourteen years ago, by an illnei's that left bim mentally enfeebled. There 
'tre then five children, the oldtst barely eight years old. The wife did what she 
oiild, but a constantly increasing family made help necefsary. and even nfler some 
' the children had grown to sn age to help bear the burden, the habit of depend- 
"or. lingered. Into this family came the Dime Having and Loau Association, 
ilh its weekly visit, and now, though there are eleven id the family to iieep. an 
n average of $1.50 per seek is saved, and the poasiliilities of a home are thought 

"^ .re not single inntanceB — tbey can be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

t alone lo those wlio have lallen into dependence has the AMocialion 
d helpful. There is a large class between wboee weekly esroinga and weekly 




neceifilifii the aargin ie ra stnatl tbtt emerKeney mieht Ht aoj time bring neec 
For floioe uf Ibese the small smouaW Ihal could lie BSTed weekly base tided over 
hard pince and saved Helf- respect, and many eiirnest eipressiona of tbankfulnt^ 
have Iiceo heard for such help aa tbif. Id mare than one inatsnce regular hab^ 
of self-denial and aaviog havD been learned, which have made it possible to tsM 
stock in larger aFaociatiooH nliere the eurnings are greater. One day a half gro^ 
boy came xlouching into the office with a dime and asked for a card. He was dir^ 
neglected, half clad. He wemed lo havi> some indiutry, and some weeks wol^ 
come in every day with a dime. Then, perhaps, would not he aeea for wee ] 
Then illness came, and what be hnd aaved had lo be withdrawn for hie cf^_ 
Again he brought his daily dime. His personal appearanoe improved; his m-^ 
nor changed. He began !■> respect himself a- a capitaliBt, and the habit grew ug* 
him antil one dav, not many months ago, he came in with great pride lo show ] 
book in one of ihe lai^e and prosperous associations uf the city, in which he ftm 
taken ntock and paid his diiex heveral weeks in advance. Then, too, the child a-^ 
little Mien and women, are learning the value of the pennies saved, which will, 
and by, grow to dollars. Some of them, too, are also learning to be useful, a.] 

Katly enjoy telling how they earn the monpy thejaave. One small mite, scarcie 
^herlhan ihe table, came in the other day with the announcement that he ki 
"got a job btsckin' shoes, and will get ten cents a week for it." May not the Die: 
Savings and Loan Association justly claim to be bolh positive and preventE. 
philanthropy ? 

Mh£. Fbankuh. [ want to tell you how ranch I am delighted with tl^ 
paper. I have not beard anything for a long time that has done me so ranch g* ■• 
as that. It goes dirpct to the point, and I believe it will do much to save the »^= 
respect of the children. 

Mh. Smitb. I believe ihat Mrs. Parker stated that there was little effort mw^ 
to obtain members or share-boiderB in that Association. I should like to know jkj: 
how the lurge number of share-holders that are <here have been obtained, ^ 
Somebody who is already aiiving money tells somebody else abont it. 

Mr. Smith. Hag every one of the class we wish to reach in the city be* 
reached, and what means are being taken to bring them to a knowledge of ibi 
AsBoeiatioti and its workings? 

Mrs. TiiflON. When this mailer wbb undertaken there were two visilora ia 
the Charity Organization who began making the collections. In the very Qnt 
place the savings began with my washwoman. She was an Irish woman, who had 
a good deal of washing, and who had a sick husband and xeven children. She with 
rather iuclined to be thrifty at the time of the beginning of this experiment, and I 
■aid lo her one day: "Diana, save your money in the summer time, when you need 
not buy sboew for your chihlren, and in the winter time yon will have money to 
lay in your eial, and you need not be dependent upon the Township Trustee." 
" Well," she said, '' I will do it." So I opened a private account with her. In the 
month of August there came the usual cut in coal, and she was able lo lay in all 
the coal she wanted for less than three dollars a ton. She put into her coal-house 
■ine tous of coal, and came to me for money to pay for it. She had Ihe cash to 
pay for that coal, and had enough money left over to buy one of the children a 
pair of shoes. We said, " If Diana can do that, there are hundreds of women in 
Indianapolis that i^an do something similar." And that is where the Dime Savings 
began. After the organisation there were poEsibly five people, known to each of 
two of as, that were solicited personally, and that is the only personal solicitation 
that ever has been done. It would be a sorry day, in my estimation, when anybody 
starts out over the city of Indianapolia soliciting share-holders in the Dime Sav- 
ingis and Loan Association. It has grown a natural growth up to dale, and I bops 
nothing will ever be done lo interrupt that natural growth. It is going on. 



Hk. 83(ith. Ik j'uu Bure tlinl itdu mte naaohing all that th« Anociation 
m(bt to reach T A. If that AaeocialioD re'schea all the people that ought be 
^sached, id twunl}''6ve fe»n, it wiJl do well ; bat it is reaching ihem just si faat aa 

«. CBD nainrallT. That i« (he onlj growth we want for it. 

Mb. Suitk. Nuw, buKinera men who ha*e goods lo wU, brine them under the 
B«3lic« of the public. Il appeara to me that ■( the name methoda were taken to 
t>^i]g this Dime Savingii atid Loau Aaeocxaiian imder the notice and nhservation 
^tlheae people, the oumbern could be very greatly increased. Of course, a natural 
^rovlh ia always the b<al growth, bat then there are cither ways of getting natural 
^lowlh besides the one that has been adopted. 

Ur. Wright. I.?I me nay a word on one point Mrs. Tilson mentioned in her 
pt)ier. I know the case. That was a woman who had eleven children. That 
womBB drew money from the Township Trn»lee'ii office. 1 think I made the ImI 
visit Ui that womao from the Township Trustee's office, and slapped it when I 
fonnd there was not any other way of getting rid uf it. by telling her that we 
llmngbt she would have to depend on her friendFi. She bad drawn, up to that 
e, over t5(K) worth of aseislance from the Trustee— £585, I Ihiuh. That was a 
pretty good illustration of pauperisca ; and to redeem that case looks Hlie redemp- 
D of what 1 thought could not be redeemed. I did not think there was any re- 
demption for a pauper, but it Beenm she has been redeemeil. 

Mrs, Pabkeh. The Dime Savinire went in after the Trustee went out. 
The Pkebidemt. How does the society invest its money 'I 
Uhs pARKBti. The money is loaned an real estate mortgage. Those loans 
bear tix per cent, interest, and such rate of premium as is paid on the money in 
oui Auocialion, which bas never exceeded one cent per share per week; which 
■nakes the entire amount of interest and preraiuni a very small fraeiioQ over eight 
petcsnl Then the horrower who is delinquent in dues is fined two cenla a share 
a Mek, which increases the amount a little. 

Mb. JoHNaoN. You do not fitie anybody but a borrower, I think yon said ? 
^ That is all. 

The President. An organization of that kind that will permit the parties 
ifepositiog the money to withdraw it whenever they choose, without notice, must 
Mce-sariiy keep a good deal on hand to meet these demands. Now the ordinary 
MTJEgs bank requires a notice, and in that way they ore able to loan their money 
out cloier than an institution like this would be. So that if you are paying any 
^'idend al all, it must be that you are paying very well. A. The by-laws of the 
^uoialion provide that a three- months' notice may be required for the with- 
un*al of money, but there hu^ never been a necessity for enforcing that, and we 
DiTe never loaned the money out so that there has been leas than prnhably S300 or 
IIW on hand. I think the deposits average about £275, so that, as the amounla 
*itbdra»n are almost always small— the great majority of them under $10 — we 
otTe no difficulty in answering any calls that may be maije. 

The Pbbsidsnt. Mr. Smith advances an idea that ia perhaps worth Ihink- 
t>g about, and that is the idea of extending the advantages of this dime institu- 
™i>. I believe you said, Mrs. Parker, that you did nut solicit, you did not make 
*"! effort to add lo the memberH, that they came themselves pretty much. Could 
''Ot the advantagee of the savings be extended by some courts? Is there not some 
*V ihat il could be further known and advertised, or do jou depend entirely oq 
tliow that deposit with you to advertise and make it known to the neighbors? 
How do you do that? 

Mfia. Parker. I think the feeling with those of us who have been at work 



in the Association eiiice il* itrgaiiiistioii En that the ooiiG<IeDce ihat people g 
through (hf ezperience of iheir frienda ia a better argument than tmlicitstk 
Ihe Aasociatioii. The; feel Chat it ia a thin); that ie for their advantage, and not 
for lh« advantage oF the AaaociatioD. The? come (o it as a thing the; waal, and 
that is not forced npon them 

The Pbebidbnt. Aecording lo my opiiii''n, that ia one of (he great reasona 
the building and loan aBSociationn bitv^ exnvn up in thia city hx tbey have. I 
tbinlt ve have about a hnndred of tbene building and loan aeHociationi) in ihia 
citj, and one ibing in mj mind thnt haH increaeed llieae han lieen the failure of 
the banks in thin city. People lost confidence in them, and instead of depositing 
their little snvinfrs in the banks tbej went to the building associations. 

Mrs. Parker. Yea, and not onlj the confidence extending from one to' 
another, but somebody who has saved money, and has been thereby helped lo get 
through a hard place, tells soTuebody elw how easy the saving was, and how great 
the bell'. 

Mit. JoHfaoH, I am extremely aorry thai our friendK, the Townahip Trustees, 
have nearly all left on. I should lilie (« have tbe:^ hear what we have beard 
about this Ahsociation. I <<hou1d lilie [hem to have heard about (he woman with 
eleven children, and how the Township Trustee bad been painfully pouring water ' 
through a eieve for so many years without any result, and ihe Dime Savings came 
and GIted up the holes in a few weekn. 1 believe if 1 were a Tiustee, and were 
here and beard this to-night, 1 should go home and do all 1 poFsibly could to or- 
ganize a Dime Savings and Loan Asxooiation. I do not think mv conscience could 
be clear without doing constructive worlc. There are two things that have made 
Chii'ago a very bad place for poor people — Iwo very serious things Ihat happened. 
The fire that swept away the city was not "uch a very bad thing. But the relief, 
the money that came from all over the world to help the poor people who had 
been burned out, and also to help those who came from all over creation because 
there wns money there to get — that was avery bad thing. There was an enormoue 
relief fond there, and when everybody was paid what w"8 due them as fire sufferers, 
amounting lo nearly $6,000,000, there was PomelhJng like $1500,000 left. The Be- 
lief Society got hold of (hat. They were all good, honest bui-inesti men, and they 
invested thai money at a very low rate of interest, Kafely, and there they had money, 
money, money for almont everybody, I have loohed over some of the old records 
of that society. In the first years after the fire Ihe ordinary donation for a suffer- 
ing family would be f rem $25 to $50-$100 would be often given. Then, aa (he 
years went on and the money slowly melted away, the amounts got smaller, and 
{50 was very rare. The $2S'h began to difappesr, and it got down tn $4 or $5 a 
month. That was one of the great calamities '.hat happened to Chicago — that 
great pitm of money that came to help (be people that ought lo tie helping them- 
selves. Then came another disaster. It was a very few years after ihe fire. The 
savings banks of Chicago — the Fidelity, the Bee Hive and the State Savings Insti- 
tution, and olherf, went down, one after the other, with a tremendous crash. I 
know scores who had been savers before that, and who did not save any more, say- 
ing, " ft is no use. Why should I deny myself ihia or that, and put ray money in 
the bank, and have somebody steal it from me and the bank break?" Those two 
things did more to sap the stability of the laboring class of Chicago than any one 
thing that ever happened in any one city in the same number of years. Wherever 
you have confidence in the working people, wherever yon have habits of thrift and 
economy and close saving and ptiuing the pennies together and the dimes together, 
there jou will have a permanently prosperous community ; and wherever you have 
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I tut >inuuut of mmuj iloloJ oat for relief. ■ grvtl laiuM of it. everjbod? knowing 
Ihit there b something to be got, it jou ilnipl; A*k for it in the right waj, there 
7(Hi hs*e p*U|>eriitiu. I hure nut nnj doubt but that in Indianapolis, at the liiae 
of the boom, when the Tovoship Tniirlee was giving away bin $80,000 or (90,000 a 
jeM, ite h»il twice or thrice rs man^ hpggiir'i a-i we have to-day. 1 know at the 
limv tbc Chioagii Relief Society nu giving out Auma Id such h liberal way, the 
nreeta had five liruw Ha nisuy b«g)[ar» lU llie; have to-da;. When we look at that 
>id«al the charity problem, when we look it tbe immense amount of evil that can 
be done b; reckless or even »ii called {iiiliciuiig giving, and then look nt sach a state 
ol ibingii as Mr''. Parker haa been telling about — aboot working people who help 
theilucIvMbjr a little piece of earneiil effort, learning the value of thrift and putting 
unall «Dm« of money lugethnr — it. i" just like s breath of fresh air comiDg into ■ 
look*, hot, orowded place. It U a beuutiful side of cfaaritj. Now, charity, in the 
lulfiftv or siltj years, baa taken several forward stepe. Tbe old idea of charity, 
the ariginal idea, was aimply relief. Here was eomebody siifiering, and the idea 
WIS to do something for him. Then cume another idea, an idea that was very 
loiniaoas, the idea of reformation, which has given ride to children's reformatories, 
vomen's reformautries, and boys' relormatoriea. Trying to make them better peo- 
ple—that waa the firat onward step. Then from reformation came the idea of pre- 
Tsntian; to step in before tbe evil has happened ; to do somelhing for the people 
befdre they have fallen. That was iMtantifully illustrated by George Eliot. Oenrge 
Etiot, as everybody may know, waa wonderfully quick with her eyes and hand, ts 
well as with her brain, A va«e on the mantel was tottering, jasl about to fall, and 
shepDiuut her hand and caught it; and she aaid "This is just what we shall 
oane to in our work for the poor, after awhUe, We shall put out our hand and 
Cilcb Ibem before they fall and get into trouble," All the preventive work we do 
lor little children, all the kindergartens, kitchen gardens, orphan asylums, all we 
do for the young before they have fallen away — that is the preventive charity. 
Now we have got a step beyond even that. It seems to me we have come to the 
fnll round uf charity work. That step is the betterment of life. To make the 
tnswer lo the question " la lif-^ worth living?" a more universnl '' Yes." This has 
taken a great many forms. The form yon have heard spoken of to-night is jmtt 
Ooe. That great English charitj". the People's Palace, a place where people are 
invited to come to enjoy lliemselves. is unolber form. Our ph 11 an thro piste, until 
noenlly, only ihuught of alleviating tbe mistriea uf the suflering. The ancient 
philinthropists loved lo shire the joys of the happy. This is the last step in 
charity — lo make life belter; not so much by doing for people wtiat they should 
do for IhetDselvea, but helping thrm to do what they could not do without our help. 
All throagh iha ranks of hard-wurkintE people there is a lack of means of enjoy- 
ment 8ome of them have uol learned to love intellectual pleasures. Many of 
Ihem come here from countrieis where they hardly know what education meana. 
Many of them settle down here, where it looked at first like luxury and really it 
iDtned out lo be penury. I do not know any better missionary work than to go 
out and try to make life better worth living lo those whose lives are dull and 
dreary. Thia savings work was undertaken for this purpose, because nothing 
happy as Ibe sense of indepeadeoce and standing up and looking 
ereiybody in th-> face, owing nobody anything and not being at the mercy of cir- 
in the line of the advance in charities is the new charity — that of 
life better worth living. And this Dime Savings Association, among many 
Other effort', is one of those that have been most successful in that direction. 
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Mh& PAttKKH. Thare is >noth«r Mug laere in Ihii eiljr tbat hu done » gtett 
4«*l aniung poor people to injure iostead of building op, and that U the cheap in- 
BuratiM eompanie*, inauriof (he lives ol different memben of ihe faniil7 at a psj- 
ueul of five cents a week, or a small matter. Thfi« U a great deal of aoJitntstion 
lor thTKi iii>utince ccmpanie*, and thouBinds of dollar* are sent oni of the Stale 
•Tery week bv tbove Fullections. There sr« palicies ifsned, and th»j are so written 
thai there is always a catch in them. When the time comeo that the police shaald 
be paid, ther« is same rea*r>n that talcps off something. The people pay out their 
moDey and oflen get nothing back at all : sjid it bis beeu tbonght that the Dime Ssr- 
tnp Ae-ociatkiu should gn out in ■ different osy from those iufarance companies. 

Uli. JoHsaiN'. Bave you beard that aboni the Metropolitan? A. Yes. 

Mm. JonN^OK. 1 tbongbt that wan honest eDoas;h, except that they cbaiged 
far too much for what ibeygite. A. They charge loo much: and they pay Dolhing 
in ■ freM ntany rasec They iosnrc the Hvec of cbildrao. -Somelime» we liiid people 
'abo an lakisf; help mmtinnalty from charily, who will be paying lire cents a 
wrek KM two or lbt«« children, and if they fail in their payments for so many 
««*fa^ MO BiMiM what amount has been paid in, ibej ItMe it all. 

Mr. Smttb. I audersLand you do not Ittnit the membeiship of the Dime 6**- 
)■(( AnnaalMa to any particular cIsm of the conuminitT. Ton lake from any 

Mk. PjiKKKB. I hsTdly w* bow aar Afaociatioo inoorpomed in that way 
c*«U aay, ** Yos are loo rich to acad to *■«• Baney." 

^ How abovt MiUtctiac. Db joa ooUect Iiob aay one that mdies to yoo T 
J. It Ifae .^sSL-ciatioa wa fcrt atw to collecl al all, it can sot aay lo ose man 
tkat it <*■ nM re«MT« from him, bat wiU eoUect fro« hia Beit-door neighbor. 

V. Is iWiw any Jit iu a u !■ oallMtrn^ fran a wiealtkj man nad in collecting 
Itmm k wMow «W i* ««lj f*«M|t hw tiB or twmty cesto m weefcT A. It mny 
aak* ft JtiBinn. h«t T haidly sn hmm it can dm iW liw!. It Mys it will ool- 
IM tW 4«peMW, ud I da Mt imam bo« ii ooaU dnerimiMtt. 

Mk. JwaiROH. As a aaner at fact, a gnu maay d >% i i»i i a an paid at tbe of- 
Ce^<mtlM7Mt? JL Okyw; a laitckuaber of ttwa. 

I th»ktk»tic the TOW tnann «( dtawBlMaflf il, tbni Hdoc* 
I Amis Bot aay, * Toa Iwwf gM lo ta a paafO" i* name ialo thk 
MiC.* AllwaMtbesawetnel; tk4«kMsaniSDea(M»iarMI. If il wm 
«IMk*A Aw^fartheSaTi^aatdN l>ii>cr.'«e wwUMaeaf aawnt loga 
>■» 9^ fn- «» 4* Ml vaM l» MtaMMMee ikat «e aic faaa^-<x<ar> « 
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i&OQt Miiii«tbia( ifait Uiere ia »good rtuaa in th« mind of Mnutbodj to kecpcon- 
<t«l«d from ;ou, 70a know lh>t iudireot leitinion; h ihe bMl teetimonj joa can 
get— uatimoi); where you were not tonking for it It cone* not is an oSeiing of 
infnnnalion tu ;ou concetDiog somebody that uiighl to be inXorDied upon ; but it 
cwnea inciJenuil;. We believed, wlien we ToIuDtecfvd, la the two uf ue did, to 
do the collecting for the ABsociitlon, lo begin «itb, thai we should Gnd that thing 
Id he IxuB. It lias been Ihoroughlj' do mn nitrated Ui us. I Rnd out a thing I want 
to know where I hare nut been look i UK for it al all, and am in posf>e°sion of the facta 
tl»t I need, in (ire minute*, incidentally, where I ihould not have uncovered them 
bj I tegular method of inTeatigntion in five jesrs. It hat; come over and over 
■gain I and lliia aaving of dimes, which buys Uie cost, bui paid the Relief Society 
by Ike naoey that the Belief Society baa nol spent, a good deal more than the aftl- 
«iie« ol tile collector-'. 



EIGHTH SESSION-PRIDAY nORNlNG. 

The Pbjbident. We have aotne tetWri, received since the Oonference met, 
rtich we will now listen to. 

Letten weie then read by the Secretary from Mrs. Susan R. Jonei-, Matron 
of Ibe Gibson County Orphan's Home, and from Mrs. Bimett, Matron of (he 
Warrick County Orphans' Home, both eipreesing their intere.<>t to the Conference 
ind regretting their inability to be present. Bath ladies also told of some of 
ibeir difficulties arising out of limited hnancial and other support and claimed 
eke «ympatby of the Confrrence. 

Tbb Pbesident. The Brst order ihie morning Is a prerentstion of some 
HiliMia of dependent children, by Alexander Johtison, Secretory of the Board of 
Slue Chaci^es. 

"DEPENDEST CHILDREN IN INDIANA." 

Mr. Johnsoh We have in Indiana beBides the county poor asylums, torty- 
f*s inititnliona of various kinds for (he care and training of dependent children. 
u follows : 

FSnt. The Stale Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home. 

■SuMtuJ. Eighteen county orphans' homes proper, of which the buildings and 
fnnuture are owned by the county and the control is practically with the Com- 
ainionen, who bave direct buKiness rektiona with the matron, the support being 
oa the per diem plan. 

nird Siiteen orphans' homes, asytumii, or other institutions, supported 
alnuM entirely by the county per diem, but controlled and owned by private 
oorporatiODB. mo»Uy boards of lady managera. Class 2 and 3 merge into each 
Hber, Ihe distinction belweeo them not being accurate Some of them, which are 
naoaged by boards, have the ownemhip of the property in the county. Two of 
Ikem are endowed homes, but the total endowment not being yet available, they 
aicsDpported by the county in the meanwhile. 

Fmt'lh, Eight church and secIariKD or other endowed orpbanages, supported 
wholly by voluntary contribution a or endowment*. 

Fffih. Three other institutions receiving a small number of children ; some of 
e partake of a reformatory character. 

In these various inatitutions and in (he counly poor BBvluma there are about 
1.900 dependent children, an increase over the number given by the U. S. Census 
' 188(1. of nearly 54 per cent, although the nuoaber found in poor asylums has de- 
based by more than 50 wr cent. Of these, omitiing the aick and 'crippled, (he 
deEKtive claswR and the bsbiea under two yean of age, ihere remain about 2,700 
~" '^ ^ied cbUdren between two and sixteen. 
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A chanfe in the lav, vhich shall make the control of the chi.dreo bj 
It of the Honie« more absolate. 
A oomprehenMTe pjstem of pi acinic oot, with Tifilant oversight of 
^ ckildxcn plaoed for at least fire rears thereafter. 

JOrd. The abandonment of the per diem, or contract, plan. 




Fkastkux. Yesterday, the ladies consplainei that the officers in Rich- 
took women prisoner* to the j ail instead of the Home for the FrieadlesA, be> 
Umj got fortT eents a dar for them. If it i^ rixht for the officeis to do that, 
ii ix Bcc right for a matron to do that ? 

Xx. JoHXSoy. I do not believe two wr:knflr* mike a right. It --lepends npon 
▼on are mnning the in<titution f-T it« ovn benent or for the benefit of the 
If the institation i« run fir the bened: >>f the Institution, then keep all 
If it is ran for the benent of the children, then do not regard the 
oi support, bnt treat each child as an iadiridual in the best possible war, 
if dke best pomble waj in my opinion i« t'.p place them out in a good home. 
Mxs. Ki.r.T?. In the interest of matrons I wish to give mr experience in re- 
to the putting out of children, (.^ar H.^ mi I ton Count v Home has a great nam- 
of children. I left forty -six there yesterday morning. 

In regmrd to keeping them to increaw our salary, there is a slight impression 
that is not quite right. It has grown out of the fact. I suppose, that we do 
aa«e :hcm oa our hand« all the time. I have ^pent. this last year, something over 
doSlazs in postage, i* tamps and stationery, writing to different counties and 
s, to secure good homes for our children, where they can not only enter 
ue Wcje. bnt come into the hear;. There is no use putting a^hild in any other 
cf a home, unless yo j want to make a bad man or woman out of it. I did not 
t :>ct one home this last year in Ohio. I have put four in Kansas, two in 
^ and ^-me in ihi!* State. There '19 some difieulty in the wny of our 
:c&s Kcuring good h'^mes f .^r our children, and it is the weakness of the back- 
side cfo^r County Commissiuoer*. We have had parents right around us who 
able to keep their children, but the Home was a good place fo** them, as they 
r. and they liked to have them stay there. Now. the ro^id for them to come 
K OCT Home is by way of the poor farm. S-^metime* they go to the poor farm, but 
jeave the children o'i: in the carriage and call Mr. Young out. He is a capable 
3ua and I* tender hearted. He will not take the little children in. which suits 
IK J2iC as well. B'.:: still. I would like to see some of the parents obliised to leave 
aesL there, to see if thev would do it rather than take care of them. The Oountv 
uoner send:' the order to me to receive the child as a dependent child of 
Lilton County, but I aui left all alone to ^^eek the homej>. There is no com- 
3ii3ee appointed in our c-.>unty to ^eek the home*. Our County Commissioners do 
sec «ek homes. Our County Ar4i.!ii<.>r does not do it. I tiud them as rapidly as I 
I tell you. ladie« nn-i sentlemen. 1 would much rather have a home of 
irr-five children than of i.-riy-iive. We want to talk with the children. We 
LI rf3 spend the eveuinir hours with them. We waui to be right there with them 
all abriut e;ich one. ju'i a^. if we had not .iny other child. I made an 
^imace on ten children. 1 though: perhaps the time would ceme when I might 
XM,Tt :wenty-nve — ntver any more. 1 w mt to clear our matrons from any iusinu- 
iZdjC ihat they hold children for the money they get. We know, as soon as auy- 
vAj ccmes to u:* and -aysi. •* Have you to: a nice baby? 1 want to take a nice 
"MZj to raise" — we kn-'W that child is goiiig into a home. But when they come 
izii say they would like to raise a liitiC »:iri. and we bring a little girl to them and 
:jx«7 say, •• Havn't you a little girl that is older?" and when we bring an older 
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girl and they Bt,y, '' Haru't you a little girl that h old eDoiig;h to wub diahee ■ 
market acd do chores, and snch as that 7 " we aogwer, " Yes, onoe ia a while 
have, bat we call these children pra<^lica1ly raited qqw." 

Mr. McCulloch, You think if there could be Bome Bjetem by which ] 
lid tie helped to plnce childreo out, that woald be a {[Ood pll 
A. Yet, sir. I think it would be better thai ihe malroue ebould be hired 
a Falarj. I woald uot do the work that I am doing for Bsmtltou CoUDtj' to>( 
for leBB than fifty dollars a moalh, and eomelliaes I do not gel six. 

Mrs, Work. I wish to ask Mre. Eliia whether she teceiTe» children deaigi 
to be placed in homeK, b}' Toluntar^ surrender signed bj the nurviTing parent 
guardian of the child ? A, Ko ; we never have received anj in that way. II 
underntood bj-os that the State law, under which oar homea are operated, reo 
EenI of the parents, when the; turn their children over to the coutt 
The count; then holds control over the children ; and we place them out un( 
that law, witboDt an; surrender. 

Q. Have ;ou ever leated thai law to see whether ;ou can be Hustained in pi 
tecling the foster parent and child against the natural parent by aimpl; laki 
that matter for granted? A. No, it waa not tested. We had a case like tt 
come up, and the Judge threw it ODt of court. It did not come to a bearing. 

Q 1 would like, also, to know whether that is the general practice wi 
count; orphans' homes, receiviog them without an; special surrender from I 
parenlB? If so, I do not see aD;thing to prevent the parents interfering, if th 
wish to do so. A. Why, the (act of support. If the father (ails lo support 1 
child, and turns it over to the public for support, do not the authorities of th 
count; bold that child? Is it not theirs? 

Mrs, Work. I think not. Several years ago, we had occasion to make ! 
quir; upon that special point. In repl;, Oeorge Ford, of St Joseph Count;, ga 
us Ihe law upon thai, and cited some teat cases, wherein the authority of the fatl 
over his child, his right to the child, and to the child's wages when it grew lai 
enough to earn an;thing, wan unquestioned. It does not matter if that father < 
eerts the child before it is born ; so saye this test case. If it is placed out in ei 
so good a home, and tbe father has not given bis consent to that placing out, 
can take away that child. And right there seems lobe the weak peint in t 
County Orphans' Home placing out children in the vicinity of their birthpla 
that the law docs not support us in it. 

Mrs, Ellis, I think that the father's right is very one-sided, I have to-dt 
twenty-Sve half orphans in m; home ; four of ihem have mothers living, and 
other twenty-one have fathers living, and, with one exception, these men are al 
bodied men, who could support their children. And in that one exception 
man is blind. The others are made incapable through drink. We do not hoi 
that in such a case a man baa any control over the children. We would 
him if be should come for them. 

Mb. Johnson. I wont to correct one po«eible misunderstanding. I did n 
mean to have you infer that an; of the matrons present or any of tbe matrona 
Indiana were, for selfish motives, keeping children in a way that was not best fo 
tbem. I know nearly all the matrons in Indiana, and I have the highest respect 
for them, individual!; and collectively ; but what I say ia this ; As in Ihe case of 

friend whose letter was read this morning, wheie the Commissioners pay a 

.11 per diera for the children, and the matron has to pay a high rent, it is hard 

10 make both ends meet. When that is the case, the qoestion may present itself 

itfaing like this: If we send these balf-do^en children away, tbe others that 
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ua with iM tin Dot hi** eoongh to eat and enongh cloihing. Thef might 
k litis, inilcpenilaill;. of their uwd clothing tad pockol tnone;. Ttie qiieation 
"How ran n* make a Home pay it* wa^T" If it iit a Home owned bj Ibe 
rouatj, wilb len acne ul land, wilti a Qira b«rr7 patch, aud a cow or two, and all 
th< tumititre (arninlieii hj the miinty, aiiit the chiMren coming first (rout the poor 
bijlnni, m-eivini; two loila ul aluthea all th« way through, iLen, with a reaeunable 
number dI children, you caii make the thing go tbi-; well ; and the necesaily of 
looking ■( the JulUrs and cenU doe* not come up. But very often the children 
lYinie rag}^ and dirty, with aliuniit no clothing. The fir>l thing Mm. Bamett had 
to do was lo buy *ho*B for the whole party. Then go ta Mrs. Barnelt and my: 
We hare gowi homes tor ten of yonr children. That makea $17.50 per week out 
ni her meager augiport, at whioh «he can j'isi keeji the house running. It is going 
10 take Aomebody of n great deal of self-denial lo let the children go and not think 
ihey are better off at the home. There is another qnestioa. Many times yon may 
think lliey are better where ihey are. Row aeldom lh«y go out to homes where 
they have everything juat as nice, and where their leaching is just as careful, where 
dKir school sllendance is as regular, where they are bo carefully shielded from 
having to do too much hard work, as they are in Ihe orphans' home. When Ihntcon- 
nderaliou reinforces the economic consideration, you can see how hard it is to do 
what might he the very best thing for the child. Now these inlluenceB not only 
bear opon ihe matrons, but also on the managers. There are institntions that are 
ran by a bonrd of managers who have no support except from the county. It is 
not three weeks since there was a slight allercalioD between a matron and the 
prteidenc of a board cf managers. The inslitulion was not in the beet (inancial 
conditioD. The president of the board naid : " Yon shall not place out another 
child for a year ; we have got to bring the financial condition up to where it ought 
lo be." I do not mean to say tliat Mrs. Ellis, whom 1 know and respect — every- 
body who knows her does that — has any wrong motives. Her home Is the moat 
delightful place for little children that I know of in the State of Indiana. I 
simply call attention to ihe fact of how strong such laolives may be, aod I queetioa 
whether the per diem plan is the best for conducting an orphans' home. 

A Member. I should like to ask the gentleman if he conid give me any in- 
brmalioD on that point at New Albany? We had several cases. In one casa 
ttere was a girl seven years. Her father never had seen her. We put her out in 
a good home in Kentucky. The father foond out where she wss, and asked for the 
girl. We tried every way we could lo keep him from knowing anything about 
ber; bnl finally he got control of her, ami she is with him now. I just want lo aak 
I if yon can tell US how to prevent that? The law of Indiana, I believe, reads that 
r can take hie child wherever he Beds it, no difference where that is. 
t, JoBKBON. There was a case in Huntington County, ahuut six months 
go, which was decided in favor of the Home, but the father stole the child and got 
Ut of the State with it. That chm went in favor of the Home, but the father won, 
ly force, after all. 

Hks. Bbadshaw. I wish to say a word in regard to this relioquishmeut of 
dldren by voluntary surrender. There is a clause in ibe law providing for their 
iarrwider by quit-claim. We have all our children surrendered, or at least almost 
^1, by qait-clDim from the father, mother, or guardian, and in that way we have 
tntro) of them. But we have had several lest cases in court, where this quit-claim 
la not held, and we have had to surrender the children. 1 have tried to be very 
articular as to the homes I dnd. The first two years I was President, I found eev- 
r eighty homes. Lstlerly I have only procured fifty, fifty-five, or fifty-six, 
I want lo be much more parlicular. But the question that has troubled 
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great!}' for the lut yetii or two bu been thi* ; Could there not be Mine one (o viiit 

tbene homes after they are «ecar*d ontBide the State or oulside the coonty, and see 
that those homeB are really whac they are represented I Sonletimea I feel very un- 
cerlaiD about it. I am afraid the children are not bappy, and hare been procured 
for piirpoKB which have not been repreaenled truly. If there could be some one U> 
visit those homes and see that the children are bappy, it would be a good thinf;. 

Mrs. Eixis. The law under which onr Homes are uperaleJ makee it the duty 
of matrons to pny a visit to tbeir children every three months, or hear from tbem, 
to know tbeir conditioa, whelher they are in school and the kiuH of home that the 
child has. I have visited those in our State, Home of them several times. The 
law also makes it oar duly to report the condition of the children to our Board of 
Commissioners, an^i if the home is not what it should be we are to have the con- 
sent of the Board of Commissioners to remove the child. 

Mb. Sxaa. I should like to ask Mr. Johnson a question. He stated, as I 
remember it, that the proportion of dependent children in the State of New York 
was aomethintt near one in three hundreed, and in the State of Michigan one in 
seven thousand. Could he state briefly, in a word, the reason of the great differ- 
ence in the proportioDR? 

Mr. Johhson. The reasons are numerous. There ie no one reason for any 
one thing in thin world ; but undoubtedly a strODi; element of the various causes 
which bring about thht difierence is the fact that in New York the system of care 
for this class of children is to support them at the expense of the tax pa;er in 
private and sectarian institations. while the system in Michigan is to place them 
out in homes through a State institution. I think it is the judgment of everybody 
who nnderstands the work in the two Stales that the care of the dependent chil- 
dren is very much better in Michigan, where there in one in t^even thousand, than 
in New York, where there is one in three hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Leathkruan. You have made several reports which show that the 
number of insane, or the number oi orphnn children, is increasing. I want to 
ask you if it is because the capacity of Indiana is increasing; for taking care of 
the children, and the parents, finding somet>oily else is belter able to take care of 
tbem, leave them to be taken care of. or what is the reason for that increase? 

Mk. Johnson. That is another hard question. 1 never have said yet that 
anything was increasing. I always guard myseil carefully by saying accriri'ing to 
the best statistics wa could find. The only basis of coraparison I can find is the 
United States census of 18S0, and that in some respects is trustworthy and in some 
it is doubtful. I would rather take the estimate of a good, level-headrd man or 
woman who has been working in this kind of work ten or twelve years as to the 
increane or decrease of a certain claaG of crime or poverty than any statistics that 
I have yet been able to finti. When you create any iuBtltatioii you find people 
that you did not know of coming to claim its beuefils Take a Stale that llaa no 
school for the blind and you do not know bow many blind children there are in 
it ; bat open a school for the blind and everybndy cumes up and claims its bene- 
fits. When you say the number In a State is increasing, it means the number that 
are getting the benefits are increasing. The actual nnmber m;iy or maynol he in- 
creasing. The visible number of dependent children is larger than it wan in 1380. 
The State has increased about 15 per crnt., and the numiter of depend.-nt children 
abont 60 per cent. But there were no homes for orphan cblldrBu in past years. 
There was the poor house or nothing. People would let a child run around and 
pick Dp its living anywhere rather tban have it go to the poor house; but whea 
there is a nice, comfortable home provided the children are brought there. 
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Mb. MoCiii:.u>ca. 1 think the question ia of aueh great importance tli&t 
htd bellFF cuDBlder tt h liltle inrllivr. 1 presume to eaj that if thia Stale wilt 
nonnce atxt winter that if tlie ChrUtians and 6aptiBtB,the PrrabylerianB, Cathulics 
nai CongrrgatioiKiJixlH nod nvery olberoneof the 197 diflereot sects we have ia 
IbeHtate will o|ien aa Orpbui's Home, we wilt undecttLke lopay twentj-dTecenUa 
day luwaril the support of each child in it, in E»e years we can have leo thouHaod 
ehildren supported by Slal* care. I take care of my children because, in the first 
place, I love tii, and, ia the ceil place, aa one has ever ofiered to do it. If I had a rich 
relative who would eay, " I will aesuine half the care of them," it mi^ht be a stroDg 
temptation. But no one offering to give cwentj-five centn a daj toward helping a 
father or mother lo support them they will get along. So we will keep that in 
mind, thai ibe nmlliplicalion ol oiiportuniL; for parente to he free from the le- 
ipouflibilitj of their children will be followed by thia result. In California the 
one cry laat year wai, what can you do to help us in this Ibiog, the quealJon of the 
mnliiplicaiion of our dependent children — 4,100 children supported by the Utile 
Stale of California. 

The Prbsidjuit. Mrs. Frnnklin will now speak on the " County Home and ibe 
Family Home," 

.Mr^ Wakah E. Fbankun, Bedford, Ind. Before I commence, I want to illus- 
Irale my paper. Thene (ebowiug photographs) are cbildren that were rained in 
Orphans' Homea, They were all waifs and they were never put out This you oj 
lady here waa au infant child of a Lutheran minister and his wife. She had not a 
friend in the world. She was sent to (he Orphans' Home. She is now head milli- 
ner in Evansville in a large establishment. She was taken from the Orphans' 
Home at sixteen years ol". That ^ntleman (another pholograph) wag a waif, 
taken from the Orphans' Home at sixteen, then went as porler in a hardware store. 
The day he wag twenty one he had $1,000 in bank in money. He married a lady 
nised in ihe same establishment. That infant (picture) is their child. This gentle- 
man in thia picture was also a waif. He was born good, the good streaks in his ances- 
tors catne to the front. He died just lately from consumption, but 1 think it waa 
a good thing to have him raised and have him go prepared to the other world. Tba 
wif« of that geatleman was also raised in the Orphani' Home. 



THE COUNTY HOME AND THE FAMILY HOME. 

To me it >eeme that the County Home is an absolute necessity for the welf^tre 
of our dependent children, in order to the purification of the waifs who are dis- 
eamd, to discover inherited tendencies to disease, and especially to learu the cases 
of atavism among them We must, in mil defense, seek to elevate them to our 
plane. If they are permitted lo grow up among us in their physical and moral 
nncleanlinens, it will he as if we lived in manaioDs, in boggy districts, with Iszars 
all aroand us. The earlier in life they are brought into the County Home, the 
sooner they will get rid of the taint, and scurf, and moral leprosy of the pauper 
house. As a rule, even the legitimate children are of a second or third in'ade, 
mentaily, morally and physiealTy. One girl, whom I reported lo Iha Town Trus- 
tee, and bad her sent to the Girl's Stale Beformalory, as early as at eleven years of 
age, had proved to be a ihief, and investii;alion t-howed ibat thieving was a family 
trait for two generations before her. I considered her even beyond the moral in- 
fluence of the County Orpbaup' Home, and therefore had her consigned to the care 
of the State Matron. Besides tbe legitimate children, there is a lame per cent, of 
no-name babies, offspring of proffigate parents, and heirs of Ibsir mother's shame. 
I saw live o( thefe waifs in one asylum, whone fathers were married men and whose 
mothers were their servant-girls. Thib uncertain material the Matron is called on 
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to convert into yoDlh capable of becoming respectable men and women. Few peo- 
ple care to take children into their family homea in rags and tatl^ra, and covared 
with vermin and disease. The Coiioty Home is a restorative iiifltitiilion. ' The 
virlne of aoap and warm water 1h never more mttniteat than when the newly- 
cleanBed child coinea from the steaming bath, Hin flexfa is like Naaman'a when be 
came from his dip in Jordan. His bair is bruahed, bis nails are cleaned, and, 
dressed in clolhing new and clean, and made to know that the7 are bte own, he is 
elevated at once in self-respect, and takes on new dignttj. He falls into ranks 
with other redeemed children, and becomes one of them. He has been engrafted 
on the respectable Orphans' Home stock, and is no longer a poor-bou^e seedling- 
He is a tree in b long row of trees Id the County Home niirpery, and, after some 
growth, will he ready to be transplanted by some thrifty husbandman into iha 
world's garden. 

What Biiould the County Home be 7 I would have it the very best the Uw and 
private donations wiL allow. I would have the best groun'ts, best drainage, beat 
water, best Matron, best corps oC assintanls, best work-houne, dowers, treen, foun- 
tains, Ush-ponds, tenis, swings, cro<]uet grounds, and all things we have for oui 
own children, A lady on the train once called my theory in question, and said 
that "was more than many parents uould give their legal children." "What 
would you do with them?" I queried. " Kaise them for servants," die answered. 
"You oan't get a decent servant in this country." "My dear madam," I fifid, 
"we don't raise servants io this country ^ — we import them." Every child bom 
under the "Bed, White and Blue" is an .\menoau cilixen. and is entitled to all 
the immunities of Uncte Sam's government. The nameless child, bora in'lbe 
poor-house, has, by the very genius of our government, the same claims upon the 
goverament that your children have. This being true, I would have the County 
Home a model home, with play-ground apacioua enough that it would not be neo- 
eesary to send the children out with the " Fre^h Air Fund Picnic," although I do 
like the idea of the Matron taking her charge out picniciog and asking the 
neighbors to go along. In my Model Home there should be plenty of sleeping 
room- " Thick ai three in a bed" is an expression that always means too thick. 
Yet I found them so in one of the very best Homes in the Slate. Neither would I 
have ihe grounds as bare as the drill-ground around a soldiers' barracks. 1 t-aw 
one County Home with ten acres of ({round, but no trees of any kind, no gardens, 
no decorations, except one feeble (lower, a natural gas house in front, and a rouffa. 
barn used as a play-house, in which boya and girls were romping together prom la- 
cnoLitily. The whole establishment looked like one great big orphan. But tbe 
abomination of desolation was in another county. The furnace smoked, the 
Matron was sick, the assistant was gone to a cinvention, and the washwoman waa 
trying to gel dinner and wash between times. A pitiless sleet confined the chil- 
dren to the house, aod, taking advantage of Ihe governens' absence, they were 
playing bide-and.feek from the garret to the cellar. The trouble here was the in- 
sufliclencj of help. 

In my model County Home I would have rooms isolated for the sick, aitd 
where new-comers could be kept till they were washed and dressed and otherwise 
made presentable. In one Home I visited, a family of four children inoculated 
nearly all the others, in a well-kept Home, with eczema. The Matron bad to 
shave their beads, and for many weeks kept while skull-caps oo Iheir head", |[iving 
them the appearance of bakers' apprentice!. In another county, four children 
came to the Home [rom a poor house with a foul dit<ease, contracted while waiting 
for the red tape to looeen sufficiently for their transfer. I may as well ask right 
here that the law be so amended by tlie ueit Legislature thai the children goto 
the County Home direct from their abodes, without running the corrupting gaunt- 
lets of the poor houses, where the mind becomes as foul as the body. I savr in otM 
County Infirmary sixle«n children in charge of a grossly iramoral unmarried 
woman, the mother of six children. I called the allention of the Superintendent's 
wife to the unfitfess of tbe woman for her buxinesB. " 1 can not help it." she replied. 
" Vile an »ihe talks to them, and profsDe as she is in her general conversation, 8h« 
is kind to them. She in from a low class of people, an. I was raised that way, aod 
if, to some extent, not responsible. I will be ?o glad if you get your Orphans' 
Home, so these children can be sent away from here." There f saw the worst, tba 
moft degraded, aod vilest collection of chlldrpo I ever saw anywhere *"' 
at the place five gibbering, grioning idiots, all from one family. 
Derves, but it made me shudder to see these libels on humanilv. . 
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impofluble (o get n home ia an; family for any of these miwrabte, dependent chtl- 
dren, on accooDt of their bideoDs garrotindiDgs. Like the prophet of o!il, I cried 
aloud and spared col. 1 smote with iht fist?, and I stamped wiib mr f«ei Diitil 
the people heard, and a County Orphans' Home was eolabtisbed. I gave the news- 
papers HDil the Commissioners no reat ontil that foul blot wu par^d out from 
that county. I lueatioD this to nbow the dire necessity of a Countv OrphaiiB' Home 
aa a place for purifying the minds, aa veil as the bodien, of the dependent children. 
Like some plants, the miodG of nimt; children need aheolote rest^an opporlunilT 
of forKetfuluess, as it were. I have had pot plantii on whicb ,«pol9 of funjtus ap- 
ptiarrd. Once I lurried a cactus and a calls Eily from their pots, cleansed tbem 
tborooghly. then laid them away to reel in a dry and w^rm place. By and by [ 
repott^ them in pew reseU and good, fre'h Hoil, and iher bood Kfe* tnio things 
of beauty and joy. So I would treat each poor child, whose soul has been 
OTsrerown with intellecloal and moral fungi. Cleans il physically and put it lo 
rest in the warm atmosphere of love and kindoeas in the Couni* Home, that it 
may (ori-et the eiperieac«e il bus come lhrou|ih. It wi[l soon show the benefit of 
■ach treatment in a mnch belter growth and derelopment thai will win it a place 
in «ome good family home. 

Tbo)« who are unlsmiliar with the arranuement and management of the 
orphans' home, have but feeble conceptiou of the cares and aniieties of conscienti- 
ous Matrons, and of their sbifta and devirea when pestilence or contaeion cornea 
anone their children. I visited a borne a few weebn since whet« the Matron had 
filled her double-parlor with beds, on wbicb lay sixteen children with the measles. 
Jast think of nil the extra labor and care of to many sick children. Besides, 
when ibere was opportunity for her and the wearied' awislanl^ to find a little 
relaxation from Ibeir lsbori>, they niwded those parlors. 

I think that in many County Homes the law in secOon GIOT, if not complied 
wili 1 have ceen a« many as furiy-seven under one Matron with no BssisianL 
Neither do 1 think it rijjht that one person should act as oooh and eovernesa. 
Alter her work of cooking three meHls for so many persons sbe nei^ls ivst, and her 
mind is not in the condition necessary for proper infloence over children. 

What kind of a woman shsll the Matron be? The law says, "she Khali be a 
woman of ^ood moral character, sound judgment and suitable age, having had 
experience in thn care and Irainintc of children.'' One Commissioner, of elperi- 
eooe in the care of the poor, said she ought to have raised boys of her own, for do 
old maid had any conception of the capacity of a ten year old boy for bread and 
meat. My own obaervnlion is that this excellent class of women mske good Uat- 
mni. Having no children of their own, their philanthropic beart& overflow with 
love for all children, from the (net that the desire for children is one of the needs 
of our nature. Witness, Sasan Fussel, of blessed memory, whose mothering of 
little ones had eludded her crown with many bright stant. 

Should the mau-on have a husband or a mate asaistaol? This is a question 
open lo diBcna»ion, I have seen two good matrons loee their offices through such 
wmexes — one a, husband, the other a brolber. If there be duties necesailating ■ 
■DBScuUne physique, whoever dischargee those duties should be a person acting 
under the itireciion of the Matron. Then, whether he be husband, brother, son or 
hired roan, is of no consequence at all. But if he be disposed to meddle id the 
general managemeat oi the home bis presence in it will be an inlolerahte uuisance. 

To sum up. I would have the bebt hou!>e I could get, and the beet attendauls 
or helps in the care of ihc^ children. 1 would have the children learn everything 
poBsible lo mske them useful, self-supporting, nnd self-relianl. N'>ne of us can 
measure the possible outcome of children, for evil as wfU as for good. And since 
these DOW dependent ones are to become citizens of this great commonwealth, the 
Cunnty Home should bu a primary institution giving them a good ^tart in physical, 
intellectual and moral growth. 
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chilli tu it and bide GoA'it time for the deTelopment of the child, which ma; iiow be 
coDBidered as launched into the world of active giria and boys. It la in the PaiiiU;f 
Home that ihe child'* individnalily is beat developed. It is now relieved of Ihe 
moaotoDoiig dtill of (he Count? Home which if> an abiolut« oeceisity in the govem- 
ment of bo manjr chihlren, and which lecognizea Ihem «n TooMe rather than per- 
lonallv. In tbe Famil; Home the aitustion ia reverBcd. 

There is a previiiling prejudice which Ebown the tmporlHDceof B Coantj Home 
an ao inlermediary between tbe ('.ounty iDfirmsry and the Family Home. A gen- 
tleman, who«e father had targfe axperiencp in Ihe County Infirmary, told me he had 
thirteen children under hia care and could not get them in to family home*, be- 
cauNB tliBy all "lived oTer the bill in the poor bonae.'' Finally he toot Lheui to 
an Orphsna' Home in Cincinnati, whence in a few weeka they all went inio lamil- 
ies. One ol them cnme bick into the neighborhood of the County Infirmary. 
The gentleman who got him would oot have " a boy from the poor hoone," yet 
would not part with thia boy after be had come to know bim. There is reason 
in this prejudice. The preaumplion is alwaya against the child from " the poor 
houBK " and in favor of the child from the County Orphans' Home. Another gen- 
tleman look a seemingly doll boy who hud been trained in an Orphans' Home, 
He was nlow, but was so aystemHlic tbat be acrompliabed a good deal of work. 
Od reaching his majority bis gnardian gave him ilOO in gold and told hiin he 
waa his own man. The young man took the money aud wandered round in %a 
nndecided way for a day, and then cnme back with the money saying he did not 
know what to do nitb it. The guardian proposed to take the money and pay bim 
intereat on it, and aUo to hire him one year for J180 and hia board. He gladly 
accepted the o9tr, and so worked on for two year* more. He (hen went to Kansas, 
invested hia nioQey, and in now the owner of a well stocked farm. 

Another waif was taken from the boaom of a dnmken. balf-idiol mother as 
she lay in the street, and wan adopted into a family borne when quite young. In 
a letter which I aaw she said: "I have graduated from the high school with 
honor ; and better than that, I have found my Savior, My foster father left me 
money sufficient to take a complete course in the State University, after which I 
expect to become a teacher." 

What hope and encouragement these eiamplea give ! Here ia a doll boy, be- 
comes a land owner, abread winner, and a pbilantbropiat, for, remembering bis own 
dependence, he has always had an open hand to help dependent children Here is 
a woman uhild, whoi'e father is in the penitentiary and whose mother was feeble- 
minded and a drunkard, that has bloomed into royalty, become one of ihe king's 
dnnghtera, and whose robes are made white in the blood of the lamb. What more 
could any of na desire for the children of our love, our heritage from the Lord? 
These children foand homes according to that which is written : " Qod xetteth tbe 
solitury in familiea; he bringeth out those which are bound with chains." 

And now, in ooncliiaioa, we believe the Family Home is God's home for the 
children of men. But, since there are waifa too low <iown in physical and moral 

Kllnlion to be immediately and aafely put into such homes, we believe in the 
unty Orphans' Home as a sort of half-way bouse, between the Pauper Home and 
the Family, a houae of probation, where the wails can be cleaoaed and get a 
glimpse of tbe better life there ift for all who will have it, and thus be prepared to 
enter on more equal terms into tbe blessedness of family relationship. 

MRa. Work. I would lilte to ask Mra. Franklin what special preparation » J 
little no-name baby needs before it ahull be placed in a bome in the hinds of a 
foster-mother. I was quite struck with Mrs. Ellis' remark that «he was glad when 
an applicunt came for a baby becauae she felt certain (hey did not want that baby 
for its labor, but becanse they wanted the child. Mow, when a person comes for a 
no-name baby, a baby with a stain upon its name that will linger always, ualesi 
by some process that name can be changed and its ideotlty hidden, she certainly 
wants tbat baby pretty bad, it she wil 1 ask to receive that baby and give it " 
name, bringing it into her own home and biding its reproach from tbe world. Mra. 
Franklin spoke of a certalo preparation of a baby, and I should like to 
what that preparation consista, and bow she will get rid of the slain of its birth i 
which clings to i(. 
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Mbs. Fkamkuh, Through the blood of our Lord, Jesns Christ, children are 
' born pure. I had reference lo the physical piiri&cation of amnll children. 

Mbs Truitt. If everybody came to ns to get a child with that pure iaieaiion 
of adopting it into ihe in other -heart, then tbei* would he no difficultj tor iiB to 
find homea for our children. I am on the committee for finding homes in Dela- 
ware Count; for our children. I have aakud a hundred times, " Do jou take this 
child with the intention of making it your child?" "Oh.no, 1 want it sb a help; 
I want ii lo nurse my children; I want it for my own individual comfort, not for 
the best good of that child." The Matron knows ihst in nine caeee out of ten 
they will require so much of that child that it will be impossible far the child to 
give Bitlisf action, and in a few days or a few weeks, or at the mont a few monlbt, 
they will come hack to the Home with that child all in dinurder after recpifiilg 
lesBOns that it never had thought of In the world. And then die has got alt that 
work to do over again. I have in my miod a young girl that waa pure and help- 
ful — a credit to the home in ev^ry particular and oF good family, A woman took 
that child from our Matron. She went through no form of law, She ift a woman 
of wealth and position, and she dimply wanlcd ihe child, and they thought, if she 
wants thai child it is all right and she must have ber. That child was taken ont 
from the home, and she learned habila and hail ideas put into her mind from com- 
ing into contact with the xtreet chtldrea that she met and others, that in a short 
time the lady found that she was not a Huitsblc person to take care of her children. 
So what did ehe do? She had not been obliged to adopt the child. The woman 
■imply brought the child back and said, '' She dues not please me." I have list- 
ened to stories about that girl until 1 felt that I must eo over to our home and 
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Many tuned when the contract ia presented containing the provision that ihey a 
entitled toSlW they aaj, "Mercy, 1 don't helieve that child can do enough to earn 
its vietuaU and clothes, much lens give it anything. No, indeed, 1 am not going 
lo take a child if I have lo pay anything lo start that child out in life." They are 
net willing that it should even have the little pJtiful sum of $IUO to help it on. 
And ihey do not feel the importance of the school. Tou take tbem to many conn- 
try homes and they do nut even have that advantage, and if Ib^y do they have got 
to get up and do all the work before nine o'clock in the morning. I am not very 
anxious to put children in homes until we educate Che people to know what to do 
for ihem. They should not take them, according to my idea, for merely the little 
service that llieac children can do. Do they have the eame advantages that they 
do in the Home, where their living is systematized and thej have religious servioe 
every Sabbath ? There are muny homes w hero they do not have religions service 
once a month. There must he a different Bentimeol in regard lo taking children 
oat of the homes and doing a batter part by them to make good men and good 
women, or I believe Ibry are better off in the County lilomeseven under all the in- 
conveniencea that many of our homes do labor under. 

Mbs. Starr, I do not know anything about what the difficulties of a Matron 
uei but I have visited an Industrial scboul for dependent children in Illinois that 
[o me was the grandest outlook for dependent children that I ever saw. 1 suppose 
M>me of yon have heard something about it. It Is situated at Norwood Park, neat 





CSiicago. At the timal was there there were 2S0 children, and I never Bswehildra 
«o beaatifall; drilled, and refioed, and brought Dp in the mannar that the7 w 
there, at any home. The boys wonhed the dishes and did all the work. Thejl 
objected goioetiiiiFs to cooking, but thej were tnld what large wages cooks gol in I 
hotels and gn ateamboatB and that excited them in a moment to be willing to cook, % 
and they wert excellent cooks. Tbey did the work in the bed-rooms, and the bed* ' 

e beautifnlly made. Thev did a.11 the scrubbing and faonsework, and ihey went 
to school every day. A wealthy lady went lo the institute, and seeing what a fine 
work was beinir done there, made them a present of 100 pillow shams, and tbe 
iid it was wonderful to see how they worked to see who coiild put them 
on the stra'ghlest and tbe prettiest. Another lady sent them 100 napkin rings and 
every boy bad hix napkin folded and put away right. I never saw a more beanti- 
ful manner than that wi(h which they wailed upon us. None of the boys in oDr 
homes could have done it so beautifully. I do not suppose there is one in a, 
thousand such malions ss Mia. Harrison. It Beemed ss though she was just made 
for that purpose. She knew exactly how to inannge those boys, and 1 thought if 
we could have such homes as that in the State, one or two of them, the question of 
dependent children would be settled at once. 

Mrs. Truitt. Do you not think the Matron would dread to have them go 
out inlo families and have all those beautiful influences destroyed? 

Mrs, Stabr. Indeed she would. 8be knew every one of those boys by name 
and loved them and knew all about them and she had a heart big enough to mother 
three or four hundred. It was just lovely. I never had anything thrill me like it 
did. I was told that tbey had just pnch a one in Evanston for dependent girls, 
and that they were taught to sew and cook and wash dishes and do all kinds of 
housework. It seemed to me the thin^ was settled, and there need be no further 
trouble. I came borne intending to start such a one in Richmond. 

Mrs. Jane Tkubbx/kid. I have been in this work I suppose near nineteen 
years in the Asylum for Friendless Colored Children. I think tbe elevating of 
tbe children in every possible way is the greatest blessing we can give them. We 
have had there some little deformed, diseased creatures that it saemed aa 
though we could not do anything al all with. One of them is in a home about 
twenty miles from here now, doing very well. I have bad an application for an- 
other in ibe same neighborhood, from the fact that this child is getting along ao 
well. X received a letter yesterday reporting three children that are out in old 
abolition families. Those are tbe families that I find otir colored children do beat 
in. One is nineteen years of age, and the one who wrote me said there was anch 
a great gain from his training in our Home. We took him when he was one 
month old. The other little boy was in school eight months last winter, and ia J 
going now. Another was a girl, who is going to school, and seemed lo give veiy 1 
good satisfaction. Labor spent in training these little waifs is never lost, if it ia ^ 
done with an eye to tbe kingdom of God. They are all objects for whom Chriit 
died, and it seems to me it is our boundcn dnly to take them in wherever they are, 
these little friendless ones, and do the best we can with them. I get quit claims 
when I can, hut it is very few will give it. It is t>eat to get quit claims. Otherwise 
sometimes the parents will come in and interfere. In one family two or thre 
children have been put out, but the mother goes and unsettles them. I think b 
take them and get quit clBims for them is the best thing wb can do, and then keep fl 
them until we lind a really good, suitable home for them. If they have not aJ 
good home, and 1 End it out, I go for them and bring them back. It ia a very ii 
poitant thing (o follow them when they leave and find out their whereabouts and.^ 



what tbej are doing. I make inqairies arouad, and whoa I find everything is not 
right I seek same mtaaa to have the child brought back to un and takea caic of in 

Mb. tScCoi-t/xB. There are ■ few peinls on which we woald like to speak 
definilelj. One is, should the "may" o( the law bo chsnged to "most?" loBlead 
of Baying that ihe County Com niiBsi oners may ratabliah county homes ought the 
law be changed bo as to aay they mail eutablieh them ? 

Second. Should the matrons be paid a »slary, and so be put on (hp same basis 
with other salnried Slate and county officials, or aboiild they receive Ibe per diem? 

Third. Should the children go through the County Asylums or not T Evi- 
deotly there h a difference of opinion here. tin. Franklin says not, Mrs. Ellis 
says Tes. We would like to know on that point. 

Fourth, Shoold there be a Slate agent who nbould aaaial the mntrona und 
managers of county homps in finding and placing children out and in viniting 
them after they are oui? These ore praciical questions, and we would like to bare 

•ers to them from those whose eiperieuce qoaiifiee them to answer upon those 

Mrs. FnAHKi-ts. I have had some experience on that first question. I hnd 
tin time in Madison County getting the Home over there. We had to wait utitil 
one of the Commissioners went out, and I told him when be went out that he would 
ver get to be Commieaioner there again. 
Two years ago lant June 1 went to the I^awrence County Asylum, and found 
thirty-two people out there, and, I ihink, twelve children, I can not t«ILyoa how 
many of them hnd file and how hideous they looked. One little girl just dropped 
down right before me, and one of the women that was oD« of the nurses out there 
had fits. She was the cook ; when she did not hiive fits she cooked. I went before 
the Commissioners, and I think I would have got the Home then if 1 could have 
taken tbe children right lo my own home and kept them. But there was a new 
Commiraioner came in, and Ibey put us off', telling me we could have the Home in 
the neKt March— this was in Deeeniber— they would build in a Home worth $1,500. 
I let it go St Ihat. When Msrch came around they had to build a bridge; the 
bridge would cost aboul $5,000, and there was nothing went over it in the entire 
year but one rabbit. 1 think that $5,000 ought to have been spent in building a 
Home. They finally concluded that the next fall they would build us B Home worth 
32,000 ; but one Commissioner said, " We are not going lo build you a Home." 
You see, the law said "may," and not "must." I found they were not going to 
build, and I went around and got tbe names of thirty-six Udiea on a paper, agree- 
to rent a hou»e and pay for it. We got the coa! donated and the house rented. 
I had the thing all rendy. When the Coram issioners were on hand, one evening, 
I went before the Board, and told them we had rented the house and had got the 
lumishing of it promised, and all we asked them to do was lo give us the children 
Ll iweniy-five cents a day, and we would furnish a cow. They would not do it. 
Well, I went before the Board again at the next meeting. By this time the people 
began to want to know where that Home wan. They thought we were beginning 
lo get ready to move into it, and I published in the newspapers a long account of 
what we were doing. 1 sent it to both papers. One published it out in full, in big 
type, BO that they could read it aloud. Tbe other paper published a little piece, 
and made the remark, as editor, that in consideration of great respect to the writer 
he would publish that, but he said he thought the Commissioners understood their 
ncBS, even if it did not suit a few good women. He meant that we did not un- 
dentand much about government, and that the Commissioners knew what they 



wtn doing, mod thej had > right lo withhold from db the Home. That oaine ed- 
itor, before we commenced lo talk about the Horae, told me that he could not bear 
to )co to the poor hoD«e~he could uot bear lo see the children b&TE 6ie. I could 
not blame him for thnt. It wbh not a Ter; nice thing to look at. But tbis man, 
in the meantime, had been elected SnpetiDteDdeoI of the county. He thotight the 
children ought to go to the poor house; but he could not bear to aec tho chililren 
have Gte, he said. I laid him if he coald not stand it, what did he ifaink the chil- 
dren could dof I told him that, as Superinteudeiit of the poor houee, the law re- 
quired faim to go into that houae aod visit those children, and be would have to 
do it if he did see the children have 6U, The CommiaeionerE, at one lime, went to 
the poor house after twelve o'clock, and were bach at three o'clock, and ihtv had 
to go three mile«i and a half, over the wont road I ever sa.w. A lodv and I. who 
had gone to see them, wailed until they came bnck. When they came buck I 
aaked them, " How many children ha»e they there? " " Indeed, I don't know ; I 
forgot to uk them." That was hie inspection of the poor house. Then I began to 
say, "I want lo letl you that io Norihera Indiana the; have what we call the 
Northern Indiana Home, and it is for the benefit of all children that are in the 
eonnty houses, and I come before yon ai;ain, asking you (o ^nd these children to 
this Home." I said, " If we can not lake care of our poor, we will try and get 
■omebody to do it for us. These children ou^ht not to iitay there." One of the 
men dashed np and said, "Lawrence Connty has been rnnniue *o long without this, 
and I tbiak it can do it again." S!> I think, in consideration of my eiperienoe, 
the word "maat" ought lo be put in, 

Mi^ BoKPOY. I am luuch more accustomed lo working than talking, and I 
do not know ihat I will make myself at all interesting to ;ou, or instmctive. 
First, I wish lo «ay that, afl«r eighteen years' experience with indigent children, 
ten years in the city home and eight years in Decatur County, 1 wish lo anbscribe 
heartily and emphatically to all the uster has said. She has touched the bottom 
of the matter. Eight years ago I went to Decalnr Connty and organised the 
Home, with a delerminalion lo make it a home and nol a depot for those wishing 
aervanls at a little cheaper rate than the; could employ the imported article. At 
the same time I wanted the children to understand that it was not their perma- 
neni home. I wauled ihem lo feel that they must be independent just as soon as 
possible. I warned lo cultivate in them a feeling of self-respect that they wanted 
to earn their own living as soon as possible and nol eat the bread of cbantj. I 
knew no better way than to take the basis of a widow with a big family, I fre- 
qnenlly tell the children thai we are situated in that way, and thai every poor 
widow with a big family of children expects ibem to go oat and earn their living. 
So in all our home life we continually try to fit ourselves to make good workere, 
Eo that we Mn go out and secure and keep the best places, knowing that only the 
be»l workers can secure the btsl places; that it is just as honorable for a girl lo 
*am her own living in a laundry as in anything else. I never washed a napkin 
until I went to Greeosburg, bat I am a little proud of the fact now that I can do 
a delicate colored drc^s without injuring It, and I try to instill that feeling of 
pride into the girls. 1 Ir; to bring a.round me only ladie«, in tbe tme sense of th« 
word, true women, as helpers, nol merely employes, but helpers. I want the chil- 
dren to Icam BiBt of all that a genuine lady can work with her hands and not lose 
her claim to be a laUy. I was told once thai I had too many kid-glove employes, 
but throueh experience I have convinced them that I was right. I employ chris- 
tian women. X wan! the children to feel a genuine home life as well as home car«. ^M 



I «u>t thu wtu1« ibe cbilQ u there, W it a sliort or \oag time, it may bare some- 
lUttg in iw mfmory lo which it cu) look back as a happin«««. I may b« wrong, 
bdl mj theory is Ihat mmj have gone to destruction from the lack of a little love. 
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,»ilj deceived bv the falae. These were Home of my pet ideiH, and I have 
tried lo work them out, 

I was a little afraid when we Gr»t went there that we would be met witb the 
ton* of " pauper," bat I tried to meet Greek with Greek nnd get ahead of it, and 
so awakened a little pride-epirit among as. We try to bi:' very mucb above the 
■treet childivu. If the boy* do something that ii> rude, 1 say: " Don't you want 
lo do better than the town children? That ie jusl like tbe town children." So 
we have a sort of arialooracy of our own, and it cultiviles their selt-resiwet. The 
people say our children behave better on the itreeia than moBi children, and I 
trust tbey do 

Another point is to coltivate Ihe love of industry. I went with tbe deter- 
inination to have a kitchen garden for the bora and a kindergarten tor the little 
ebildren, witb doi;,estic work for the larger ones out of school hours. The county 
owns a small piece of land with a great number of Iruittreee. I rented from five 
to seven acres in addition, and we cultivate that tor a garden, ose all the produce 
we need "ourRelvee, and sell the surplus, which helps to pay the gardener's expense. 
Tbe children work in that out of school hoars. I have been fortunate in having 
a man to lake care of that garden wbo was Kenial, hearty very much of a child 
himaelf, and a good worker, and he plays a great deal with the boya in a certain 
way, and maken their work jolly and pleassol. They like to go to the garden 
daring vpring and auniiner, and they riee early and work in the garden in the 
coot of the day. In the winter there is a little work, enough to keep tbem out of 
miscbiel. We buy our wood by Ihe cord, and the boys cut and split it I give 
tbem such work as possible, but "AH work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 
We mix play witb it as much aa we can. Tbe girls lake up domestic work. The 
little ones begin with dusting and sweeping, havine tbe charge of certain ihingg. 
If it is nothing more than taking charge of a flight of stairs they are reapooEible 
tor that. Mending 1 make a specially of, so that we are a well darned ret. And 
then they go on lo tbe other grades of housework as they can, out of school. We 
attend school religiously from ihe lime the first school-b«ll rings until the last one 
ot tbe ochool year. We attend the Sabbath-schools and the cburchee. Attending 
Sabbath -school is obligatory : allending tbe church eervicea we leave to their de- 
sire. They go up lown on errands just as treelv as I do. There are no more laws 
laid down than there are in a family. The kindei^arten ie one of my hobbiea. 
At ibecommencemenl of the kindergarten work I found the eipences were rather 
heavy. I feared ihst I would have to let it go, until, at ihe suggestion of a friend, 
I opened a kindergarten for the children of Ibe town. It lakes in the children of 
wealthy citizens of Greenabui^, and it pays the expenF>es of the kindergartener. 

Mbb. FniMici.Tw There is one thing 1 forgot that I shouhl like to mention. 
It is in regard to this quit-claim. It sometimes happens that children taken by 




qnit-claim uk qaeelioDB tbemaelvea. Tbert is an inBlBuce I remember where a 
bor was taken fram somewhere near Cincinnati. The boy became a useful 
and went ont West ami got a home, and then he concluded if he had an; biDsfolk 
he noaid like tn know Bomething about them, and he came back and asked the 
man that laiged him mho he yaa, who hiB mother wae. He aaid he did uol know 
whether he ought to telt him or not. He tinallj went lo the place where thlR man 
took him from, and demanded his mother's name, and they told him he was ille- 
gitimate. He said be did not care, it was alt the mother he had, and he was going 
to flud her if he could. So they told him and he went lo Cincinnati and found big 
mother. She wan keeping bouse for a gentleman (here, and bad reformed, and 
he look her back home. So you see sometimes the child will not be quit-claimed. 
Miss ITadi-ey. Three years ago last April when 1 wae first in Spiceland. the 
public Bchoul had closed. We had 31 children ; I was inexperienced in ihe work ; I 
sent 11 children to the subscription school, and I thought that was doing pretty 
well. But the next summer I wanted lo do better, and so I lent SO. But I could 
have hired a teacher for Ihe same money, and these children had lo walk nearly a 
mile lo school. We did not have them carry Iheir dinner, because it is the lower 
class of town children who will eelect and associate viih our children if they con, 
and X wanted them amoug the better class. But it is bo often the cane that the 
better clan ebun our children; and bo, for that reason, the ueit aommer I concluded 
I would try another plan. Mrs. Ellis had spoken of having school in her dining- 
room, and I hired a teacher and hud all our children taught in tbs dining-room for 
the seven months, when there is no public achool. We had full day school, ex- 
cept onebalf hour at noon extra that we took off, making an hour and a half at 
noon. The children would come out, and certain ones would go bacii anJ set the 
tables, after dinner we would go in and have another Fcssion, and then out again. 
We would have the children wash and clear the dining-room before the school be- 
gan again. We had three or four pans of water aud several children with their 
di»h.clotha taking care of their dishes, and it was unrprising how soon that opera- 
tion wsB over. Last winter a year ago, when the fall school opened, I thought. 
What must I do? The children going and coming were frequently caught in the 
rain, and they would come home, two dozen children, all wet, and then their clothes 
must be dried and changed, and then sent hack perhaps through ihe rain. We 
did not want them to miss school, and finally I concluded that we would have our 
teacher the year round. Bo I hired a teacher and had her the whole year. In the 
meanwhile I sent five to the pnblic Bchool, the five furthest advanced, and those 
five gave me more trouble in their conduct than all the others that we had with us. 
But I believe that children should come in contact with the outside world, and I 
always lake them to Gabballi- school. There Ihey see a better class of people than 
they see in our public Bchool. But I am well aware that it pays to hive oar 
children at home in day school for these reasons. And then the saving of help. 
These children when they go to public nchool have just barely time lo get home 
and back again. We have to hurry onr meals. Not one bit of help can we re- 
ceive in the preparation and clearing away of the meals while they go to Ihe pub- 
lic school, and Ihat will necessarily take one woman's work. These children by 
being at home do that, and they alt do it cheerfully. They feel as if 
work. They do not any of them feel that they are supported by charity. They 
do not know it. It is just the same an a parent supporting his child. Last wil 
ter there were a few donations sent in, a turkey and a basket of potatoes, etc., au 
■ome of these children said, "Why do they send these to ub7 We get so muc 
more and we are so much better provided for than so many poor town children. 
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They do not feel that they are brought up under charity. It h a home. There 
aie some uhildren with such nsiurally bad tandencies that in many applicatiomi 
could not find a person willing to work with that child juat for the love of it. 
iems to me there ought lo be a place of refuge for auch children as that. 
Mks. Jank TRL'EfiLnoD. Mfiy I ?peak it word more? 1 just wanted tu say we 
have a Bchool, verj good buildings which have been put up through the benevo- 
lence of our citlEenq and our church uoitioK. The City Boanl provides ub with a 
teitcher »o that we have bcIiooI the whole school year In the interval tliej are oc- 
cupied with the doaie"lic affairs, helping with the laundry, and in the bed rooms 
) in WAshinK divfaeii and nil these things tbat can be brought in lo leuch them. 
Uks. Oka Jones. I should like to say a word in regard to the public school 
work. My children raised ihe grade of tliHl entire school, the we"t wwrd in Wabash 
Township, and 1 heartily endorse sending Che children to the pubUc suhuol. 

Mss, BiDWELL. I am Matron of the home in Delaware County and have been 
for a year and a half. I found the home in a lerj bad condition on account of the 
lady who had kept it having lost her health. She died there. Since then, I btkva 
done ibe very be^I I could under the circa matsnces. We bnd a poor house and 
small piece ol ground and the house poorly turQished — you might any not forninbed 
It all, because it had been ktpl up by the Matron since il was first eptahliphed and 
n the eight years everyrbing was worn ouf. There was no gas there ; I wanted gas 
u)d I went to the Commifsioners and they did not wanl to furnish gas. I agreed 
to pipe the house at my own eipense. It cost $2.5.M, but we got the gaa. Then 
thrcagh the aid of the good Udies nf Muncie — they saw that our house was so poor 
and felt the need — and Brother Johnson, the Secretary, came there one day and he 
our surroundings and asked me a few questions and he said it was a ebame to 
have as pretty n location aa close to Muncie and in as wealthy a county as tbat 
)unly was, and lo have so poor a house and conveniences as we had, and he said 
e wBi going to Calk this thing up. I don't know what he did ; be did not say 
much ; perbap- he prayed tor it ; anyhow we have got the house, a nice, three-Blory 
brick bouse. \Ve had lived in it about two weeks before I came down here. It is 
not famished yet, only what I put in there. Whelher the Commissioners have puC 
n anything else I do not know. We are getting along nicely as far aa I know. I 
lave twenty-eight children. I hare as nice children a^ there are. I love them and 
I know they love me. Of course you know where they come from, and they are 
not the best of children when we take them in, but they become good iu a short 
lime. I ean say that not one of them has ever refused to obey me or given me a 
■aucy word, Uur school Is a branch district school. There are hve or six other 
children from the district going there. I Bead eighteen out of my twenty^eight. 

A Mekbrk. Mr. Johnson, I want to knon where you got the money to build 
tbat house. 

Mk. Johnson. Thai is an instance in which a man does' good by Blealth and 
blushes to iind it fame. If Mrs. Bidwell will look in the newspsperB of Muncie 
she might see what was said about that home. I always go to the newspaper men 
if there is anything wrong in a county. 



NINTH SESSiON-rRlDAY ArTERNOON. 

Tbb Prbsidbnt The Bobjeri for this sfieraoQa u "Finding Home* forChil-l 
dren." We Hhall hear a paper by Mrs. Jalia E. Work, Secretary and tjuperintehd-] 
ent of the Children'H Aid Society, of lodiauii, on 

"HOW TO FIND GOOD HOMES AND HOW TO SUPPLY THEM." 

Mas. WoHK. Tbe subjecl assigoed me gagge^tg two thought: Fiuf, the exiat- 
entte of a cnmmnditf, without which Church ami Stale would inevitabij resolve 
into chao<<, for good homfs are the foundation uiion which all good goTemmsnt 
reals; and tbe Second, Ihiit portiooa of the aforesaid " foundation " ma? potsibl; 
lack ocrtain efleenlials In Birengih and durability. The problem before us, then, 
seems to be to sound the " under- pinning" of this glorious republic all along iha 
line, and whenevpr a weak npot, a space, a break in tbe nolid continuity ia found, 
proceed to "chink" and "cement" with Ihs best Hraall m«teri»l at band. 

Experience baa taught uh that tbe Baying '' For ever; homeless child there 
awaits, somewhere, a ubiidless home," is true enough for all practical purposes. 
Certavn It is that there are about ten homes oitered (or eTery eiegible child, and the 
difficulty of obtaining good homes seemH to lie almost wholly in making a judicious 
selection. A good home for one child might be a very had home for another, and, 
therefore, too great care can not be uned in making our "ohinklng" fit, A certain 
amount of system i* necessary in all the affairs of life, but nowhere ia thorough 
system more essentia! than in this complei and intricate work of providing homes 
for dependent children. 

Given a, society just entering on this work, tbe first thing to be done ia to 
aecure absolute control of the child to be I>enefited. Voluntary surrender is, at 

firesent, tbe only available means in general use to accomplish Ibis end. Having 
egal possession of the child, tbe next step is to select a borne best fitted to its tem- 
perament, disposition and capabilities. Don't place iimall Johnnie, whose sturdy 
physique, love for dumb animals, and tendency to delve in Mother Earth, sog(;eBtB 
the horn farmer, in the home of the lawyer, doctor or merchant, for Johnnie U not 
built on the professional or commercial plan \ and by the same token, don't domi- 
cile Mary, who hasn't a particle of music in her soul — who c^'t distinguish 
'' Annis Koonej" from "Old Hundred " — ^in a home where mu»ic runs riol in the 
family. If you do, Mary will fail tu strike the fcey-nole and there will be dinoord. 
Neither muxt you assign that delicate, blue-veined little girl, whose every move- 
ment BDggestij the impulsive, nervous temperament, to a home in the country among 
practical, matter-of-fact, unrlemonstralive people, thiiroughly good though they 
may he, unless you want to see her, in the years lo come, in the ranks of that vast 
army of blighted, foul-starved women. 

The selection of a home may !« rendered comparatively eairy by having ■, 
number of good applications to select from, and the method of securing naid ap- 
plicalioDH may be expressed in tbe single word. Astehtibe. Advertise means to 
inform, to give public notice of; therefore, give public notice in any way that will 
best subserve the purpose. What of it, if we do sometime-i murder the '* King's 
£nglisb," defy grammar and rhetgric. and throw the printer into fits with our 
Egyptian hieroglyph ies 7 We mnsi keep right on in that line, month after month 
and year after year, placing condtantly before the people, in different sectionx of 
the country, the fact that we are engaged in the God. given work of providing 
homeless children with home", and the bent possible substitute for genuine mother- 
love, tbe result will be that the home will seek the child and we shall rarely have 
to seek tbe home. 

Then, in negotiating with the applicant for one of our children, let us deal 
frankly with him regarding the child's physical, mental an.i moral characleriBtics, 
but keep clear, if possible, of that debatable ground, heredity. Place the boy or 
girl entirely on his, or her, own merils, and iguore the grandfather in the transac- 
tion. Other things equal, in the way ot financial ability and social standing, tt 
chi!dle°3 home is to be preferred ; a home left deioiate by death comes next, and 
the home-nest, from which the birdlings have flown, next. Under ordinary cil> 
a child should not be placed in a family with other ehildre 
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Earlnx decided tbe klad ol hnmc, ia the abalract, required for the child 
under consideratinii, Ihe factor of dintsace from birthplace and toriner environ- 

t iDusl be tnken into account. If ''Jobnnie" is no ''orphan," with two or 

B parentd, aud snld psrenldctin not be clanBed with the honorable peneinnen of 
labor, but are enrolled among the grand array of niendicanti and chronic pauper?, 
then tacurt Johnnie to the fartheat point West that will furnish a home to fit him. 

Or, if the child inqueplion is a little " No-name" babj, for the love of human- 
y corer the disgrace of its birth and give it a chance, by hiding iln identiiy he- 
eath the honored name of fiieI«r-parentB to whom the hlessin^B of children h^ive 
been denied. On the other hand a gienuine orphan vithout ubjectionable relativei 
01 a child with retipeclable, comnion-Benae parentR may be plated BdvantBgeDU^iy 
near home. The whole qnrxtion of location heyood (he Stale horderii hingea upon 
whether the child's old aseociations would help it in the battle of life or no. Our 
oirn experience hae proven concluHiveiy to us the wisdom of removing the com- 
piralively healthy slip from the diseaijed piireni Block and traoBplanling to new 
"~d more productive noil. 

Having aeiected the right home for the right child, ihe details of the bufineu 
neit demand attention. Thait clurany instrument— the quit-claim— hHving been 
duty i^igned and acknowledged before a Notary, and filed with the Society, blank 
applications for adoption with a certiGcate of moral character, ability and general 
fitnrPB lo bring up a child are duly filled out and attested, and drpusited, by the 
applicant, with the General Secretary nr buEinesa agent. After which the child is 
fnmiahed iranRporlation and placed on trial for a period, not 1»>sb than ciity liaye, 
ing which time the a^enl should vinlt the family and sstisfy htnisi-lf beyond 
rearanable donbl that thr child'ti besi inlereeta would W promoted by arrangementa 
for its permanent may. Indenture and adoption are the two methods of final pro- 
cedure employed; adi.>ption is preferable on account of the legal status given 
the child in the family, but it is rarely practicable for children over six or seven 
jean old. An indenture should be so'fraaied that it would eecure to the child 
ihe riphtH and privileges of our own son or daughter in the matter of proper care, 
home- training and education during tninortly and provide for a certain sun of 
money or real eatate at msjontj', provided the child remains in the family and 
renders reasonable obedienci? during minority. Running away, repeated theft or 
other crime should abaoive the fofter-parente from money obligation 

agent's ability lo bring the right child and the right home together in ac- 
oirdance with elhin^ and gor>d-i-eni-e. is im|>ortant but, 1 would put beyond that 
tbe necessity of authorized supervision. Local agents are a nectseity, but they 
can not be made available when the question of the ill-treatment of a child upon 
liii list, is raised, for no man can afibrd to Antagonize neighbors. Were we to ask 
further favors of our friends and allies, the several Boards of County Commipsion- 
en, it would nni be njoniy to hire a teacher of onr own, or money lo enlarge and 
beanlify the " Hnlf-way hnuHo" between pauperism and independence but it would 
be fundn to enable u« lo visit each child placed oui, at least once a year. . 

-- . i good homeB for ideal children ia a very easy matter; to 6 nd ideal 
children for good homes is another thing. Our children are ktanan, very human, 
like onrselven, and the msjorily of them are aingnlarly innocent of the " Angciic" 
Mlribnles with which popular feniimcnt in timeBgone by inveatpd an ''orphan." 
Aa waa remarked this morning by one who represents another phase of work, we 
Ilftve only lecond or third rate material lo work with. But, a kind Providence 
. . to our aid here and decreea that the inBiioct of watemily in the heart of a 
ChildlrsR or bereaved woman shall blind the eyea lo sli^ibt mental, moral or even 
physical defects and by paliince born of the divine mother love, in time, almost 
' Uteraie the marks of vicious snrrouodingB and vicious training. 

Our motto is — " A home for every homeleHs child, and a prottil, first, last and 
■IWBfB against institu I ionizing children." The theory of keeping our wards under 
the ideal training set forth by our friends the Matrons of County Uomes is besati- 
fal beyond compare, and there is not a parent within sound of my voice, who does 
not wish it were poi^aible to keep their own darlings thus ansullied from the world, 
lenne teaches that to mingle with the world; talie part in the daily 
strife and face the problem of true living early, is the only way to develop, what 
the world needs most, strong self-reliant men and women. 

a half-way house between the place 
which they are sent. I ehould-like 





Mk Mrs. Work how long it is necewary to keep a child in this half-wsy boau h 

loake it fit to go on? A. The length of lime depends upon its age, its previooaif 

cooditioQ and surtoundingfi, ita physical condition, and the training it has had pre- 

to cominK- The shdrteitt pniifiible time that we can conscientious!; (it a child 

for II Home is the beat. The longer a child is inHtitutionised the more enervnied 

it becomes. With an infant we nometimcs keep it onlj a da;, HometimeH three or , 

foDr dajii, rarelj more than a few weeks, unlese ilB pbjuical condition requires spa-J 

cial medical treatment. I 
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The Pkesideht, Will jou lei! us siimelhing about the inatttiition jou haTol 
charge of 7 Give ub the hialory of it, tco. A. The temporary Home is at Miah- 
awektt, 8t. Joseph County, nearly four niilea from South Bend. We occupy two 
build in gfl— good siwd private resideocef. In the Erst, or what we call the main 
building, we keep our children over five in charge of a Matron and her aaaiBlant. 
It the eecond building is my own rex idence, and there, ander my own eapervisioa, 
we keep the bahies under Sve, and we keep a great many habies, because we make 
a apecinlty of placing small children in homes. 1 carried tifteen babies, during 
one year, over a thousand miles lo find homes. 

The inslitution was founded as a St. Joseph County institution, but on this 
principle— that we protected against iostito lionizing children. Consequently, dar- 
ing the first year we had depleted St. Joseph County of every pauper child in it, 
and we either had lo close the doors, or bring children from other counties. So we 
made a request of the counties of Elkhart Kosciusko and Marshall to Join with 
ns. For three yenra we had these four counties, until ne had in turn depleted 
them of their pauper children. Then we had other counties, until nilhin the last ■ 
few years we have had fourteen countiea on our books. J 

We have upon our bookx eighty-five applications for children, and we haTB, fl 
all told, in our institution, including • clasa of girls in training for domestic ser- 1 
vice, and the maimed, crippled aod defective ones, only twenty-two from all the 
counties, so that we have no children to place oat, and applications coming all the 
time. We have uow come to a poinl where we are ready to give assistance to any 
other orgiiuizatious of the Stale who feel like availing Ihemselvea of our services in 
finding good homes for children. J 

I was struck this morning by the remarke of uur friend, Mrs. Franklin, reve»l«jl 
ing the perversity of the Board of County Commissioners. I have never met any-^ 
thing of the kind. In my ezperiencB, the County Commissioners are hand-in-hand 
with na in this work, and we can ask nothing within the bounds of reason that ia 
net granted. They grant us the per diem of twenty-five cents, and for school 
books and various expenses provided for by statute. They pay our milk bill, our 
fuel, and pay for the, transportation to the home, and in case the child is returned, 
they pay the transportation from the home hack to the institution, and we caa 
scarcely ask more than that of these custodians of the public funde. 

Q. Does the county of St. Joseph do this, or all the counties? A. A.H thQ 
eountiei. In this matt*r of placing out children, I will give an illustrntiou : Wht 
I determine to make a trip out West, which I have done as often as four limea 
year, in the interest of our children, I first select as many homes as I possibly can 
good locality. I write up a little article and send it to the journals of the 

ity, advertising that 1 will he there with children of certain ages and descrip- 
tions at a certain time. Then I take the list of homes from the books, and I aa- 

children to the homes as near us possible in accordance with the descriptioa 
in the application. I estimate the expense of transportation, hotel bills, and other 
incidentals, and they are divided per capita among the counties represented. 
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hara fite conntiee repnfcntM], each coualj p&Ts one-Sfth ; if I tkke ont t^relve 
childreii, iDd Miami COant; liu foar, Minmi Count? paji one-third of tfa« «x- 
ise. We have oevei had a CoQimissioner make tbe slighteiit criticism upon our 
B. WheocTFr 1 locate children in Lhe West I appoint a local agent for that 
oouttly. For lhi» agent I select a man who U acquainted with the people, vho is 
popular in lliit countj, a practical businesa man, and one who has simpathv for 
little children. J put in his hands » list of the children placed, and all necessaiy 
inlormation, sad 1 aalhortae him, and piiblicl? slate ihroQgh ibe papers, ihst Mr. 
8o-and-H) i» anthoriied lo t«c«ive applicslions for adoptioti in that Incalitv. I 
laare with bim onr blank applications for adoption, and sample copies of oar 
blank indentures. He then receives thrne applicaiiuns for adoption, anti forcards 
them to ns, rith bis own private endorwnient on the back, approved or dieap- 
proved. If it i^ disapproved, they never have the child : that la the btrst protec- 
tion agaiotil placing the child on trisl. Further than this, I do not believe that 
countj a^nts are available, because they can not eo into very severe niesenrta 
without BDtnginiiiug. 1 try to localize our work in the WesL t try lo confine it 
« largely as possible to Nebraska and Kansas, so that whru I take out children I 
can make the sDpervisian of each child I lake. I see how it b getting along, and 
if it is nut satisfactory I replace it or relum it to the instiiDiion. 

Q. Why do rou wlecl a ^ntleman to he your local agent in preference lo a 
lady T Wouldn't a lady be more apt to keep a closer supervision over the chDd 
n a gentleman 7 A. Superviuon over the child, as 1 before remarked, is not 
tbe idea with us, becan-e iiuperriaion over the child can not be thorouKhly main- 
tailted by a local agent. We select a businese man, first, because business men are 
nsnnllT cool-beided, and have good judgment, and we do not want an; other hind 
a man. They have a more extensive acquaintance throughout ihe conntiy, es- 
pecially in the western country. If yon can get a real estate dealer, he is a man 
that knows everybody, and you can gel from ii. gentleman out there, as local sgent, 
ler resnlla than you can from a lady. When 1 select one in our own State, I 
employ ladies for the purpose, because it araumes a differenl phase— ihey have not 
u much lerrilory. 

Q. When people ate asking for children, what kind do they generally want? 

ire they very particular, or are they willing lo take what you can give them? A. 

Well, we jnst have — I don't know how many applicalions for the angelic children, 

t we have placed wme very earthly children. The people who apply for those 

ir-eyed angelic little children do not know what they want, and il is the busi- 

sa of Ihe agent to know just exactly what they do want and insist upon their 

taking them. 

He. Charles Maktikdale. Q. 1 should like to ask if you do uol have to 
take into consideration, somewhat, the motive of service ol children eight or nine 
yean old ? J. I am glad you asked that question. We do have w lake (hat into 
aocoont, and Berious account. We have to ijtiesiion very Berioiisly whether [hey 
want tliis child Sf their own, or whether they want it lor service, and if we are sat- 
isfied Ihey want it for that purpose they don't get iL If we find we are deceived 
■ad the child is taken simply for the amount of work that can be gotten out of it, 
want this supervision lo enable us to take it away from tbem. We do not aim 
to place children under twelve years old for (loraestic service. The» mnal be taken 
nio the family as their own cbild. 

Mb. Mabtindale. Q. Suppose there is a love for a child in the family that 
lake the application, and a sincere desire to make the child a member of the fam- 
ily, and yet the assistance which a child of teiit or twelve years of age is able to tpve 
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is oounted upon m one of vhe uotiTeB, would 700 denj an applioation of that liiiidt< 
A. No, mi; I would not. I itioDid sa; that it would not be juat to the child, not A 
JQBl to the applicanl. We in the common walhe of life expect our own childre 
to work. There is acsrcsly aoy service to which we molhefB roust pat oitr 
hands that is 100 menial for our dauehtere. We insist apoo it that an adopted 
child should be treated se our owo child, under ihe same circumHtanoeg, and then 
we have gone just as far as we have aoj right to go. I ilo not think that it would 
be advisal>le to luke these rhildreo from the ciaBA from which Ihey come, whoae 
beBeltiDg infirinit.T is a dislike to manual labor, aod place ibem in a home and say 
to that familj, you must Dot work these children. We do not go further than 
simpl; to say, treat these children as jdu would treat jour own. 

Q. Do jou prefer applicaliomi from Ihe farming •.'ommnnitj, or do ;oa pre- J 
fer to place them in the city? A. t prefer a home iu the country for achild-| 
whose birlh and previous training, anil physical development, etc., woulil indicata ] 
that a home in the country would beet BUit its capacity. If 1 have a child that I T 
think will never make a farmer— if I have a girl that I [hinh is eoin^ t( 
to housework and averse to the quiet monotonous life of the farm home, I place 
that girl or boj in the (own or city, where Ihej will have [he advantage and the 
wholeFome excitement of society and different kinds of upening-i for employment. 
I gauge this altogether on the child's own personal requirements so far as I am 
able to jadge. 

Q. That is hardly ever indicated in a amall child, is it? A. Tu a verj j 
Urge extent that would be indicated in a small child, bat I would say that for 01 
vary young children, the majority of our applications come from the towns ■ 
cities. Our applications for little boys from three to sis cnme from the country, 
and perhaps in the majority of cases tbe country home is belter for those boys. 

Mb. .ToBkbon. Q. I wish yon would tell us out of tbe eighty-seven applic 
tions you have now on band, what proportion are from Indiana and what fro 
farther west? A. I do not know that I can aay what proportion ; but we have 
good many applications on our books from Indiann that we can not fill, because 1 
do so would simply be placing thi' child in danger of being dragged back by its 
dissolute parents and relatives. We do not lack applications from our own State, 
and I have not a doubt but we could place eighty-eight In this Stale, if I thought 
it was best for the child to do eo. I should say that perhaps ooe-founh of the 
applications on the books come from Indiana. Quite a large number come from 
Michigan. Another proportion comes from Wisconsin, four come from Chicago, 
five or six come from Southern Illinois, and so on. Quite a number come from 
Nebraska and Kansas. Applications for boys especially come from Kansas, be~ 
cause we have there an agent who is a man of most excellent judgment in seleofiDK j 
homes for us. He has placed a large number of boys in Kansas. It is not he- A 
cause we lack for homes in Indiana that we do not place the children here, but it I 
is because the children's tiest intere'its demand that they shall be taken as tar from I 
their old home relations as we can get them. 

Q, Do you ever communicate to the parents the location of their child? 
When I am positive that they will make their children discontented, or that thej 1 
will destroy tbe induence of their foster-parents over their charge, I do not let thenj | 
know. I never refuse to let a worthy parent know where the child it 

Q. In what way are your children committed to you? A. By voluntary | 
surrender on the part of the parents, and by order of the Towuship Trustees o 
County IJuperintendentB. All classes of children are submitted to us by order of ] 
Township Trustees or County Superintendents. We never receive a child from i1 
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moiher at first buii] ; it must come bj proper intboritj, bat on tbew Trosleee' order 
or Bnperinteiideiita' order it is naver placed out unleen that order is tocompaQJed bjr 
Toliinl&rr gorreniter bj tbe goardiaDa or Commiwioners. We require the Board of 
Commisaionen of (he coudIj to Bign a BDirender of the child aod t» protect us itnd 
to protect the foflterpateotB of that child- 
Has Tiifos. Teli us what vuti have in mind when you saj s irorlhT pareolT 
A. I meaD a parent whose poverty is not Ihp result of vice or crime, who it simply 
unfortunate, who give* up the child because through disease or some infirmity they 
Cftn not take care of it, but who have tbe welfare of the child at heart and volun- 
buily iDrreuder it, in order thai its condition njav be bettered. 

Q. r>o yoa find tbein ut all vicious when they hive lieeo committed to you 
at the age you have ntatfid, eight, nine or ten? Do you have children who might 
bscommitte'J to you on the plea of inoorrigibility? A. Very few, and ihege few 
are 1 think io the ReformMnry. We haveboya frequently sent lo us of whom the 
Commifsinntrs i>ay, "he Ik a very bad boy : I wish yon would take him and take 
care of him." We do not find him f>D incorrigible as they represent him, inde-d 
we deem lo have had our beet success with boys, t have never found bat one boy 
that I thought could not he placed in a holne, that boy is in charge of Mr. Cbarl- 
ton at PlainSeld— never hut one in (he sit hundred we have placed out. 

Mr. Wbjoht. Do you find any, difficulty in Hading homes for children four- 
teen years of age and ovei ? A. We have atit had many of that age. Tbe few we 
hare is a class of girls to be trained for domestic service, and ne think it is going 
to develop into one of the best depirlmenls of this work for dependent children. 
There is a cIhsb of girls over twelve years old who can not by any possibility he re- 
ceived into a family upon (he looLiog of a meraher. They are girls not especially 
bad. They are only weak and wavering. There are i^ome feeble-minded, nearly 
all of them have some crook in the brain, but nevertheless there is material in 
those girls which may be developed and they may be made most excellent domes- 
tic servants. I do not feel about that us many do ; I think service is honorable, 
only we want to throw around these girls, that we Consign to domeslic service the 
right kind of tiiifeguirds. We have aiready traioed eoough of these girls lo carry 
on the work of our two bouHcs, in alt kindn o( housework and plain sewing. We 
propose to place theni out near at home with well known families who will agree 
to accept their services at a certain remuneration and who further agree to throw 
around them the safeguards that would be thrown around a member of (heir own 
family. They are lo watch over their physical and moral welfare and in ca?e (he 



girl proves incorrigible lo report her 

and have her removed back to the 

for a certain cliiss of girls With a certain ■ 

as indicated this morning, placing them out 

letting them retain iheir home al tbe inalitu 

Q. You do not find it necessary then U 
Btitution ? A. We have never ^had a cose vi 

Q. You would nol with hoys or girl" o 
Inre or adoption? A. No, air, I would not. 

Q, You would not have any objection i 
home for them, would you? A, No, sir, I wou. 
that, but good homee, the kind of homes we wai 
offered for a boy or girl of that age. 

Hr. Martindale. For a boy of that age 
peel that any family who would take that boy 
would you not? A. Yea. 



to the general Secretary of the Society 

I. That seems to be the best we can do 

1S9 of boys I would make provision, 

a trade or in some employment and 

■emove boys of thai age from the in- 
tre that (|Ueslion has come up. 
r fourteen dispose of them by inden- 
I would apprentice a boy Lo a trade. 
placing theui out if you hod a good 
luld not have any objection to doing 
ant the children to have, are rarely 

] getting a home you would ex- 
t largely on his serrioee. 




Q. I iraot to ask if 70U have ever had an^ applicationa trom parentd of cbiS 
dren whoBe circnmstances !□ life bays changed, and who atler tbetr children haTA^ 
been placed in bnmeB, hare gotten into BDcb circuiDBtnDcea that the; can lake car« '. 
of them well and desire to assume control of them; if bo, how do too deal with 
them? A, We never had but one cup* of any way near that kind, and that waa a 
care in KoBcJusko County, where a woman surrendered her two children for the 
purpOBe of making a second marriage*. Before the wedding the oldest buy was aent 
to a borne. Wiibia a. very short time the mother applied fur Ihe custody of the 
joiinger child, und she sent a certificate from the County Auditor, slating that the 
step-father was able and wiilinic to aseume Lhe charge of that child, and I canceled 
the quit-claim and returned the child (0 her, It went on for two or three years, 
then she took it into her head she would have the other boy. Bhe sent ihe appli- 
cation for the older hoy, but the child was doing well, the slep-father by that tims ^^ 
was not quite ko anxious to take charge of bin wife's children and I refused to la^^^H 
ber have the boy. She hai> imporlnued me several limtG, hut I do not believe tha^^^f 
justice to the child nonld warrant me In taking him away from the family who^^| 
hate been lading care of him all these years and returning him lo her. 

Q. For what length of time do you hold control of these childien 7 A. Unlil 
they are twenlj-one years of age. We never make an indenture without reaervitig 
the right to inquire into the child's treatment, from the time that indeolure is in 
farce until they are twenty-one. Supervision is required according to my mind 
for five veaia after the child is placeii out, but neverthelefls the Society does not 
surrender its control of the child during ile minority. 

Q, You speak about refuoing information ae (o the condition of the child, 
where the lives of the parents have been vicious. Suppose, after the child goea out 
to the Home, something develops in the life of the child wiiich attracts the attention 
ot the parties having the custody of it, and you feel salitfied that they are first- 
clasB, worthy people, meaning to keep the child, would you refuse that information 
as to the child's history? A. I do cot think you quite understand me. I think 
the phrase I uBcd was lo try to keep clear, as far as poBsiblu, of that debatable 
ground, heredity. I did not say that I would refuBe, under any circumstances, to 
tell Ihe child's history if I knew it ; but, with the multitude of things which it is 
our boundeo duly to know, we do not inquire very closely into the child's parent- 
age. We take this child upon its own merits; we place it out, and we say, "Here 
is this child, just as we received it; it is a child like other children ; it may develop 
vicious tendencies, as your own children may do." Neverlbelesa, there are a few 
facts which we are bound to know and record, and when the time comas that the 
foster parentB request informallon on theBC points we give it. For instance, every 
child I repiBter in the book I ask questions as to whether there is consumption in 
the family, wliPihet there is chronic scrofula or insanity, or any other pbysicBl 
tendency to diseaBe, and I record the answers to these queatlons. And then I ask 
if the Immediate ancestors of this child were ever held on any criminal charge, or 
were in any criminal institution. I can not ever find all this out. The Tuwnahip 
Trnsteea know little, and Ihe Commisalonera know leBs, We do not place these 
facts prominently before the people, unless they ask for them, except the physical 
defects. If we know the child inherits consumption, scrofula, or insanity, we never 
offer it a home, but we return it, if possible, to Bome relative able to take care of It. 

Mk. Maktikdali:. Would you, under any circumstances, if one of these chil- 
^ dren had been iu a Home, and was becoming a part of the household, take that ^h 

^^^^^ child and give it to its parents, if they bad been vicious at the time the child wai'^^J 
^^^^B iaken aw aj> and had afterwards reformed ? A. I would henitate before doingit.^^^ 
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If I were satisfied it was in a home where it could receive the very best of training^, 
edacational advantages, and be subject to influences that it would not be subject U> 
in the home of its parents, I think 1 should refuse. 

Q. The Massachusetts Children's Aid Society law provides for returning a 
child who has been taken from the parents on account of vicious conduct, if the 
parent reforms, and my question is directed to the idea as to whether that pro- 
▼isioii is feasible. A, There comes up the question in my mind upon just what 
grounds we can pronounce a family reformed. We should have to be thoroughly 
convinced that the reformation was complete, and that the circumstances and sur- 
roundings were quite equal to those of the foster parents before we would tear our 
work to pieces. 

Mbs. TiLSON. Is there not any question of justice to the foster parents? A, 
There is a question of justice to the foster parents, but the main question is justice 
to the child. 

Q. It takes more to make a father and a mother than the physical body, does 
it not? A, It does, indeed. 

Q, I should like to ask you a little in regard to the discipline in your Home ; 
I speak of the old ones, not the little ones? A, We use the same variety of dis- 
cipline that should be used in any well regulated family. It has been the rule of 
my life, and especially emphasized since I have been engaged in this work, never 
to allow a child to be irritated, fretted or deceived ; never allow an attendant to 
use anything but the firmef«t and kindest of words. These children before coming 
to us are used to all sorts of erratic treatment in their homes ; they are alternately 
petted like so many kittens or puppies, and cuffed and kicked as you would cuff 
and kick a vicious dog. They know no law except the law of might. They will 
not obey unless they are compelled by force. The work for us when we get these 
children is to change all. that. Sometimes corporal punishment is necessary, but 
the thing that is necessary all the time is a firm, even, every- day discipline that 
admits of no vai:iation. We make few rules. The fewer and smaller rules you 
have the better. 

Mr. Wright. Let me put a case to you. Suppose you have in your county 
a case of a woman who says she does not want to take care of her children any 
more. Her husband goes off to Kalamazoo, because the officers are after him. She 
lets the children go to the orphanage ; you take charge of them and she leaves the 
place. You afterwards get a letter from the gentleman, from Kalamazoo, with 
first-class references, saying that he has reformed, and is a first-class citizen and 
wants the children back. What would you do? A. If I did not have a quit- 
claim, signed by the father, I should send them by the first train. There is nothing 
else I could do. 

Q. Would you question, then, the references giving him such a good charac- 
ter? A, Most certainly I should question the references. References do not 
amount to very much. Any man will sign almost any kind of a paper. But in 
the case you put, there would be nothing to do but send the children to Kalamazoo^ 
because I have not a quit-claim of the father, and this State says, no matter how^ 
bad the father is, no matter if all the officers in the State are after him, there is 
nothing else you can do if he demands them. 

Q. Suppose he simply writes for them? A. 1 do not see, then, what <-lse I 
could do, provided he sent the money for transportation, but to return them to 
Kalamazoo. 

Q. But you would want the money for transportation first? A, Yes. 
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irii tbe action of the mother haa notiiing lo do in giritig tbem 
orpbaoHgu? .4, The action of the mother. unleBs she liaa a divorce and thi 
gives her lh« CQSlody of the children, does noL aiuonnt to anj'thing. The falhi 
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near an angel as we women ever get on this aide ; but neverlheless it would only be 
a fractii>a of a mother. Tbey would iiimply be each one of many, and the necea- 
eary discipline, the urinotony, the machinery that is necessary to tbe government 
of children in a tnass, ia enervating. It does not bring out tbe child's individu- 
ality, or develop in it tbe slighlesl reaponsibility. It is taken care of by the county. 
It does not know bow hard the living for it comas. It knows that Ibis is a good 
woman, and that the County Com miaai oners are going lo provide for it, and all il 
has to do, is lo be a, good liltie boy or girl, and il is going lo be reidy to pass on at 
aiiteen and t>e a first-class man or woman. And when it arrives at that critical 
age, sixteen, the child is entirely unfit lo cope with tbe world. It is like a little 
hot- house plant; and when you place it onlside, the very first blast of cold shrivels _ 
and shrinks it. J 

There is just one question I hoped would be asked here. I know there ar^l 
plenty of ladies who want to ask il, if they happen lo think of il. That is, if 'i'^ 
mistake is ever made in placing out a child, and it is placed in the wrong home. 
Most ensphatieally, we do make mintakes; and I appeal to any bitainera man in 
this hoii^e if any successful biisinsss was ever built up, except upon mistakes and 
failures Kometimee. I do not believt! there ever was. We do make mistakes, hut 
the next thing we do is lo remedy them just as quickly as we can Now, the only 
criterion we h^^ve to go by in placing these children out on trial, is the references. 
We file these references and we see lo it that we have tbe vary best man we can 
get to make the inquiries; bat when Mr. So-andao, who has been in that com- 
munity for forty years, says that this man is the proper kind of wan to have the 
care and custody of a child, thai be has known him eleven or twelve years, and in 
his opinion it would be to the very best interest of tbe child 10 place it there, then, 
upon ihnt, we can not do anything else. We can nol interpose our own individual _J 
suspicion. 

We may learn while tbe child is out on trial that tbe references have heenf 
carelessly signed and that we have made a grievous mistake. In that case w 

We know about what shonld constitute a home fori 
that parlicalar child. If we are convinced that that is the wrong place; we freelj' 1 
admit that il is a aioal awliil mistake, and we relam the child from there. 
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Mr. Johnson. Do you not think it wonld be better to have a person visit the 
home before you place the child out on trial? A I most emphatically do; but 
personal visits to these homeu require money. Money is what we people in charge 
of these institutions are not especially troubled with. If we have enough to make 
both ends me^t, that is about all we can do. We need the money to make the in- 
spection before the child is placed, and then we need more money to inspect dur- 
ing the time of trial, and after awhile we want it badly to keep up the inspection 
for five years after the child is placed out. 

The Pbesident. Mrs. Peelle, wiil you come up and tell us something about 
the management of the Catholic Orphanages in this city and State? Mrs. Peelle, 
ladies and gentlemen, is a member of the Board of State Charities, and we are very 
glad indeed to have her come up here. 

Mrs. Peellx. As to the manner in which the Catholic orphan asylums are 
run, I will say, they are not State institutions. They do not draw a penny from 
the State. They are supported by the charity of the Catholics. We have between 
five and six hundred in the four orphan asylums. 

The State of Indiana is divided, as far as the Catholics are concerned, into 
two dioceses —the diocese of Fort Wayne and the diocese of Yincennes. In each 
are two orphan asylums ; for these there is an annual collection taken up. The 
care of the orphans is a part of our religion, and on Christmas day, it being the 
anniversary of the birth of the child, the Savior, they take that day especially for 
the care of the orphans. Every Catholic child is brought up with that love for 
the orphan. We do not look upon the orphan as a pauper, or a something that 
has to be cared for, just because we have to do it. We do so because we love the 
orphan. It is a part of our religion to attend to his wants. In every orphan we 
see the child Jesus. It is an appeal through him for each one of these orphans, 
and I have known persons who have the name of being Catholics, but who really 
never observe any of the rulf s of the church, but they have had that love for the or- 
phan so fixed in them while children that they will come to church on Christmas 
day just simply to drop their little mite into the contribution box. The Sisters 
have the supervision of these children. They give their services for nothing; 
Of course in all our Catholic institutions, in every form of suffering the church 
has some order that relieves that special suffering. Our organization is thorough, 
and while the laity contribute to keep up these institutions, the religions order 
takes the supervision, so that relieves us of all this care of appealing to the State 
or county for help. Those children are kept there until they are twelve years old, 
and then they are placed out, but very carefully. We have to have good references 
for every orphan that goes out. They are taught what a child of twelve years old 
can learn in the way of helping around a little. The girls are taught to mend and 
sew; the bovR have a farm to cultivate, and raise vegetables and things of that 
kind. We are expecting, as soon as it is possible, to have an industrial school, 
and then these children at twelve are to go into this industrial school, especially 
the girls, that they may go out into the world able to make their own way, and 
after they have had all this care under the leading-string, we think they can be 
good meuibers in the society into which they go. 

The President. About how many children are there in the State in these 
schools ? A. Between five and six hundred, I believe, and those do not cost the 
State a penny. 

Mr. Smith. .Just along the line of your last question, you said that these 
schools draw nothing from the State or county treasury ? A, They do not. 

Q. Do they not get twenty-five cents per diem ? A, No, sir, not a cent. 
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that woold make shipwreck of her faith ? 
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thej asked, but not very many ask. 

Work, Do these ii 
Oh, jes. There are very few si 

Mb. McCdlIjOOH. Mr. President, Mrs. Work npoke of carrying children oat 
into Kansas and Nebraska. That system of the deportation of children has been 
going on in this country (or a good while. The Children's Aid Society in New 
York, and other Eastern institutions, hare in times pa>t sent, and are now aendiog 
into the West, large numbers of children. I would like to aak Mr. Johnson if he- 
has any information with regard to the tienefit or the detriment that the Slate re- 

;h from such societies ; if he has any statistics or information in regard to cl 
dren brought into our Stale from outside? 

Mr. J0BN8OII. That was a matter I was rurious about some little time p 
I addressed a letter to Mr. Brace, Secretary of the New York Children's Aid Soci-* 
ety, and another to Mr. Cronse, Superintendent of the Children's Holne, of Cine 
nali. Those were the two InBtitutions I was raoat taiDiliar with, thai have done 
the mo^t placing out in this neigh lioirhood. Mr. Brace replied shortly hefore his 
death, giving me a list of the petsons who had lieen sent out to Indiana, the loca- 
tion, and date, and the number of boys and girls. In the course of about twenty 
years they placed oat twenty-four hundred children within our borders. For some 
years past they have not sent many children here ; but they have assisted a gi^at 
mauy people to come to Indiana — families having children — making a total sent 
from New York of nearly five thousand persons. No", as to Cincinnati, the Chil- 
dren's Home of that city I consider to be doing the best and most thorough piece 
of work in the way of sending out children that has been done anjwhere. I wrote 
to Mr. Crouse for figures. He could not give me any. I wrote again, and toM 
him it had been estimated that they had placed about a thousand children in In- 
diana. He said he thought that figure was perhaps a trifle too high, trom which I 
concluded that that was about the number. I arrived at the conclusion that from 
those two institutions we liave received In Indiana about ihirty-five hundred chil- 
dren. Now, there are a number of other institutions doing a great deal of placing 
out in onr Stale, t think it Is a moderatn eslimate that this Stale has received 
from other States not less than four or live thousand children in the last gener- 
ttion— say thirty-three years— I think (ully that. If that Is the ease, is It not rea- 
sonable to ask ourselves, Is there aa much room for our cliildren in our own bor- 
ders as there otherwise would be'' And is it not a perfectly fair thing for us to 
keep on sending them to Weste S Wea w d h a mp kes it>J 

way." May we not properly t k h d Wee wh u h 00 manyfl 

here, especially when we ko( 
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when a child has a good record, he should be placed as near home as possible, be- 
cause his father's and grandfather's record is going to help him get along in the 
world. On the other hand, if he is old drunken Tom Jones' son, let him be Mr. 
Jones, and far away from home ; let him go out on his own merits. If this deporta- 
tion were being done by a State officer, I think the other States would be likely to 
call a halt ; but as it is done by a private corporation, it is not so. 



TENTH SESSION-rRIDAY EVENING. 

The Pbesident. The order to-night is a paper on " The Board of Children's 
Guardians ; Shall the Law be Extended ?" by Charles Martindale, of this city. 



THE BOARD OF CHILDREN'S GUARDIANS. 

Charles B. Martindale. The Board of Children's Guardians' statute is a 
law which is remedial in its nature; that is, it is designed to effect a remedy of. 
something that was not reached by the law as it existed previously. The mischief 
which it designed to reach ib well set forth in a little scheme of the work of the 
organized charities, condensed reports, found upon the table at the lobby, which 
repreeents that there are 557 children known to the Charity Organization Societies 
in this city, with whom they have to deal. The law is the outgrowth of the work 
of the Charity Organization Society in this city, and is designed to reach those 
children (557 of them) who are needing not only the physical care, but the moral 
training of some kind of a supervisory board. In the Interesting discussion this 
afternoon, Mrs. Work, as her first point, emphasized the idea that full legal control 
of children is the first necessity in order to deal with them. That was just what 
was found by the Charity Organization Society confronting them when they under- 
took to deal with the conditions which exist in this city. They found that they 
could do nothing unless they could get full legal control of children. 

All laws for the protection of children have two aspects. The first aspect is 
for the amelioration of the condition of the children from motives of humanity; 
the second aspect is for the protection of society. These laws which are passed for 
protecting children who are used as rope-walkers, acrobats, beggars and organ- 
grinders, are for the protection of the children. The' Children's Aid Society laws 
are not only for the protection of the children themselves, but for the protection of 
society. It is a common supposition that parents own their children — that the 
child belongs to the parent. That is a mistake. Every child that comes into the 
world is a separate individual, having distinct rights of person and property from 
the very moment of its birth. It not only owes an obligation to the State as a cit- 
izen of the State, but the State owes an obligation to the child to protect it in its 
person, in its property and in its chance and opportunity for life, liberty and hap- 
piness. The parent's relation to the child is that of guardianship. The old idea 
was that the sovereign was the guardian of all the children of the realm, and the 
parent receives his charge of his child not by birth or blood, but by direct delega- 
tion from the sovereign. And if this right to the care and custody of the child by 
the parent is abused or neglected, if the child is kept in evil and vicious associa- 
tions, if it is neglected and cruelly treated, if it is habitually sent out to beg, if its 
morals are neglected and its training be in idleness and in vice, the parent is an 
unfit custodian of his child Instantly the State has a right to step in between 
that parent and the child and rescue the child and appoint a suitable guardian, 
who will bring up the child with due care for its education in literature, morals 
and religion. This is not a new doctrine that I am telling you. It is an old doc- 
trine that has been handed down from times immemorial, and it is a right which 
courts of chancery have exercised, not onlj in this State, but in all States. It is 
by this power in divorce suits, the court exercises the right to take the custody of 
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ihe child uwar from one parent and give it to ttnglher. Sq tliHt the Si 
right and a direct intereet, and ctto assert it, to take a cliild awa? from «, >ii;uiu«^ 
and unfit parent. The great trouble was Iwlore IhiH atalute was pagied, that there 
exiated no person or board charged with the dutj of inve^ligaling casea, presenting 
them lo the courts und taking care of the child after ibe court had committed it to 
a new guardian. Where chiWren have no estate out ot which tlie charge of their 
main ten an ce and education can be paid, very few pereona there are who would 
take the trouble to first investigate the cuse, prosecute it tn court at their own 
charge and rear the child at their avn charge. So there mast be, in order to effeot- 
ivelj take this matter in hand and enforce it, souiebodj or person charged with 
the dut; of inveali paling these casex, prosecuiing tbem In the coiirtt>, and then 
taking care ot the children after they are committed. That ia just the work wiiich 
the Board ot Cbildren'a Guardians was defigned for, and the work that it la doing. 
The statute requires that where investigation hHH been made, and it is found 
that children are kept in idle and vicious aeaociatluns and in the ns^nciation aud 
care of unfit parents, or that thej are habituallj aent out to beg or they are cruelly 
treated and neglecled, that the Board of Children'" Guardians shall file in the Cir- 
cuit Court a petition making specific cbargea. Thereupon a writ issues directed 
to the Sberift and served upon the parents. They are required to appear and make 
answer. They have a full oppurtuntty lo be heard before the cuurt, to present 
their defense, to summou wltnesseii and to face their accusers. If the court ia suf- 
ficiently advised that the charges filed by the Board of Children's Guardians are 
made oat, the child is commilled to tbem. They thereupon become the legal guard- 
ian ol that child uatil it becomes twenty-one years uf age Just the same aud lu the 
same extent as any guardian appointed for an orphan child by the Circuit Court of 
any county. Under tbe statute the guardians may then commit this child to Child- 
ren's Home°, to reformatory institutions, may apprentice it by indenture, or may, 
without the consent of tbe natural parents, but with the consent of the Circuit 
* Court, adopt it lo new parents. Now, auch ia the scheme and outline of the 
Board of Guardians of Center Township. The statute applies only lo town- 
ships having a population of more than 75,000 persons, 'ihe question is, shall 
this law be eitende I all over the rilale, and this is a question of difficulty. It ia 
one to which I have given some thought, and have had some discussion with my 
friend Mr. McCulloch. And you muat understand, ladies and gentlemen, that 
what I say to you this evening it largely thruugh the iufiueace of Mr. McCulloch, 
who has stimulated these good works which are set forth in this little pamphlet 
here, and while the baud is the hand of Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob. 

Shall this law be extended all over the State? I thought about that when 
the Township Trustees were having their meeting the other afternoon, and wera- ^H 
discussing the methods of relief for the poor. Able gentlemen, many of them ^^| 
conscientious in their work, earnestly desiring to discharge their duties fully ancb^^J 
carefully, yet I see difficulties in casting this duty upon Township Trnsteea, lor ihia'^^f 
duty must be cast somewhere. If you extend this work all over the tjtate, you.' ^B 
must bear in mind that you muat have some person definitely charged with investi- 
gating cases and presenting them to the court, and ^'omebudy to care (or the child 
alter it is committed, and to care for it until it is twenty-one years of age. Now, 
are Township Trustees the proper persons to east this duly upon? Judge How- 
tand, in deciding upon a case brought to him in this county, after carefnlly in- 
vestigating all ihe facts in the case, and although there was some pretty stronic 
evidence agaim-l the paitnta, said that this statute wa" only justified by the most 
careful aud delicate adminislration, and all cases must be clearly made nut. There 
must be the most careful and painstaking investigation in advance in order that 
no injustice may be done. Can this work be put upon persons who are elected amd 
not appointed, nbo bold their office by direct vote of the peuple, who are liable to 
all the motives and lemptntions of elective tilficers, are liable lo shirk" harsh and 
unpleasant duties thai are cast upon them which may make them enemies? I 
I doubt if this law can ever be rightly administered by any such officer. The recordg.^^B 

> of the Board of Children's Guardians of this township will show numerons cases ^^| 

' where, after careful investigation of tbe officers, wilnesses have given their stale* ^^M 

men ts to the ofbcers, not knowing at tbe time for what purpose their statements ^H 

Lwere taken, where their statements weie reduced to writing in their presence by the!^^| 
officer making the investigation — when ihe^e neighbors came upon tbe nitnesB^^^^ 
stand in response to siibpu^nas to testify, they knew nothing about it whatever; they ^^M 
completely changrd their story. They were afraid of the eflecl ; they were afraid ^^| 
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of the enuiitj of the accused persons. One man told me that his planing mill he 
did not consider would be safe over night if he was called and put upon the wit- 
ness stand, and he was perfectly white with rage because he had been subpoenaed to 
testify. With such feeling, with such a delicate matter to handle, I doubt whether 
such a law would be successful were it extended to all the counties of this State, it 
it were left to elective officers to administer. How, then, will you extend it? I do 
not know unless you appoint persons to serve without pay, and have them appointed 
by the Circuit Courts ot the counties, who are familiar with the inhabitants and 
are generally careful in the selection of disinterested persons to discharge said 
offices as the Circuit Courts usually have to appoint. I believe that it can best be 
administered through such a Board as that, a Board consisting partly of men and 
partly of women. Further than this, I would hardly know how to suggest at present. 
You can not rightly conduct your orphan asylums, your children's homes, un- 
less you have the full legal control of the children. You can only get the full 
l^al control of these children, in many caces, by the judgment of a court. If we 
were remitted here to the voluntary surrender oi parents in this township, little 
would be accomplished towards saving any of these five hundred children from- 
destruction. The cases that are the worst, and that most need attention, are the 
very cases where you can not get a voluntary surrender, where you must, by com- 
pulsory process, step in between the vicious parent and the child. We have seen 
in this township— I have seen myself in the last fifteen years boys and girlH ped- 
dling newspapers around the doorway of the Journal office — I have seen those 
boys and girls descend into lives of vice and crime and go their way to the peni- 
tentiary and to the grave of disgraced outcasts. This is a tragedy that is occur- 
ring under the eyes of thousands in this city over and over again. Something 
must be done to stop it. It is so all over the State. There are many cases which 
you can not reach through your orphan asylums and your children's homes that 
should be reached, and that the State owes a duty to protect. I hope that the law 
will be extended, and that some definite plan will be presented to the next General 
Assembly, and then I think some of these children might say, in the language of. 
" Little Orphant Annie :" 

'• YouM better mind your parents, and your teachers kind and dear, 
And cherish them that loves you, and dry the orphant's tear, 
And help the poor and needy, that clusters all about, 
Or the Uuardiana will get you, if you don't watch out." 

Mb. Johnson. I should like to ask Mr. M artindale if the commitment, as at' 
present existing, gives absolute control to the guardians. That is, can they do 
just as parents would do, or is there any limit to their power over the child ? 
A. Their power is limited, the same as the power of any other guardian is lim- 
ited. They can do with the child anything under the consent of the court. Their in- 
dentures of apprenticeship are made under ihe consent of the court, and their adop- 
tion papers are made before the court, as all adoption papers are. In disposing of 
the child we get an order of court. Of course all that Is necessary is to present the 
facts to the court intelligently, and the order is forthcoming, but the supervisory 
care of all these wards is in the charge of the Circuit Court of the county. 

Mr Smith. I understand that a large number of the applications that the 
Board have made for the custody of children have been refused. Could you state 
briefly the grounds of refusal? A, There have been quite a large number of the 
cases which the Board has filed which have failed. They have failed because wit- 
nesses who tell one story to the officer who makes the investigation tell another 
when they come upon the witness stand. There is a terrific pressure that few can 
understand unless they come in direct contact with these cases or the neighbors of 
persons who are accused. In numerous cases I have known of threats of personal 
injary and damage to property being made to keep witnesses away from the court 
room, and these threats have their effect. Then, there is another thing, too. This 
notion that a child belongs to its mother is a very strong one, and you hear it all 
around — no mother is too bad to have control of her child ; no matter how low a 
mother gets she atill loves her child. Now, I can say for the instinct of materwvt^ 
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that iu all (hecwea I hiiTe eeea I never mw a oomaD bo low that ilie did not b: 
tbat inBtioct of mother love. But you are norking for the child's good and 
the good of society, and not out of respect or delieacj for the feelings of 
vicious mother. It takes firm handling to manage these cases, and very frequi 
those who attempt to administer them are aocueed of hardness aod lack of fet 
but if 70U are going to attempt to run this work on the soft solder principlt 
won't do it. Q, In not a witness obliged to testify when he is brouKht into ci 
A. Witneweti are obliged to testify when thej are brought into court, but 
very freqaentlv testily to what is not the whole trnlh. Their 
short and treacherims. 

Mk$. Work. May I ask Mr. Martindale wbst is being done with the chil- 
dren already committed to ihe Board of Guardians? A. The Board of Gunrdians 
had no Borne or receiving inAtitutiou at the Grst to which they could take these 
children, bo under the Children's Home act they procured an order from the County 
CommiBsioDers for the establlahmenl of a Children's Home under their direction. 
They appointed a matron, and have entire charge of that Home. They place ont 
8B rapidly ae possible all the children they take. The Board of Children's Guard- 
ians, I think, unanimously concur in the ideas which have been expressed in the 
meetings heretofore, that an institution k not the place to bring up children; that 
the children should be taken out of the inetitutio 
grafted on to the body politic just as soon as it c 
child must tnnhe its home attachments and grow inl 

A Mbsiber, Hhvc there ever been voluntary 
A. Yes, there have been cases where charges were made and the parties seeing that 
the charges were about to he filed came forward and offered to give up the children 
t9 the Board. In such coseb we take the precantion to file the petition, issue the 
summons and let tbem confess jndgment, in order that we may have a defense to 
any habraf corpus suit, and I may say that we have been annoyed considerably in 
that way. This statute being new, it was thought hy many of the attorneys that 
they would lake back some of these children by means of haheoK corpus, and the 
statute has been attacked in almost every line and word, but thr 
held the judgments of the Circuit Court invariably. 

Mus, TBunr, I shonld like to ask Ihe age at which you can lake chi d 
A, We can not lake any children over fifleen years of age. 

Mas. Parker. One of the effects of the law has been that in a great many 
homeB a better way of living has been introduced. Parenls who know themselves 
liable to the action of this taw have taken the matter in hand themselves. Their 
children have been taken off the streets and sent to school. In more than one 
stance children have been taken out of vicious neighborhoods and vicious ( 
roundingK and into better homes and into better ways of livinit. One of the 
licemen in the city has made the statement in ihe last few months that he con) 
point to more than twenty families, since this law has been in operation, who hai 
changed their way of living and the care of their cbildi 
have gone to work, the homes were cleaned up, the children were clothed and pu^ 
in school, because of their fear of this law. 

Mr, WmtiHT. It is believed among the policemen that there 
than one hundred such families, in which they thought the childrf 
care of for the first time in their lives, through fear of this law, 

Mr, .MARTIN0A1.B. I will ask if you do not know of some instancaa wh< 
the application of this law has had a reformatory effect upon the parents ihei 
ttelves after their children have been taken away from them? 
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Mrs. Pakkbb. I do not know that I could ^'peak on that. 
Ms. Mabtindale. I know at least three where I think there is a very strong 
flibrt at reformation since the children have been taken away. 

Mbs. Tilson. My work is chiefly visiting applicants who come to the Charity 

QijgMUJtation office for aid. In addition to that, I make from 125 to 150 calls each 

week leathering dimes. In the course of a week I go into a good many families, 

and am able, indirectly, to feel the moral pulse on this question, and the beat is 

becomiDg more and more satisfactory. I hcj^r a great deal of talk about the duty 

of parenta to children ; there is more talk about going to school ; there is more 

talk aboat keeping the home clean than I have ever heard before, and it is grad- 

naUy growing. One woman, when the law was first talked about, began to find out 

that she did not live in a good neighborhood ; the people who lived on both sides 

of her did not talk to their children as parents ought to talk ; there was a great 

deal of conversation that she did not like to have her children hear. She had not 

foand that out until that time, and she had lived in the row a long while. Before 

the moyement took form and had become a law, she bad moved into a separate 

dwelling, and the improvement in that family is steady, the house is clean, the 

children are tidy, they are warmly clad, they go to school regularly. One of the 

boys is learning a trade, and the change in his appearance and in his manner in 

every way is wonderful. 

Db. Thompson. I think there is to be a great deal done in the community 
before the law can be made popular. It is nearly akin to the law that ought to be 
passed requiring children to attend school. I drew up and presented, at two dif- 
ferent sessions of the Senate, a law upon that subject. I copied the law of Illinois 
and other States, and introduced it to a prominent man of this State, who has been 
jndge of the court and in the Senate two sessions. I hope he will never be there 
again. He voted against it, and said it was worse than any of the Czar's laws of 
Bnssia, and made a telling speech on that sentiment. I never was able to get a 
foil vote of the Senate. A large majority, however, was in favor of the law. I 
think now that one of the greatest things that this convention could do, would be to 
tarn the attention of the people of the State towards a law compelling children 
that are being schooled in the mischief of the streets to attend school. I do not 
know of anything that would have a better effect upon what you contemplate this 
eyening than that. At the last session I did not present it. I saw that it was not 
▼ery popular. They all said : *'0h I yes ; I would like to vote for it very much, 
but the community must be, schooled upon that subject : they must be informed 
apon it. I think the law is right, but I would not like to vote f^or it." They were 
afraid of the element that Mr. Martindale has so well presented. They were afraid 
that it would not be popular in their own neighborhood ; that was the trouble of 
it. The law ought to be extended to every neighborhood wherever there are chil- 
dren liable to be brought up for the penitentiary ; it ought to be extended over the 
United States. Every child becomes a citizen and sovereign — just think of it, and 
our streets are full of some pf the worst children I ever saw, and our policemen say 
they have no influence over them. If they break them up in one place they assem- 
ble in other places. The night school that that venerable man, James Blake, 
started, was his theme wherever he went. We used to laugh at him sometimes, and 
some people would call it chestnut, but every word he said was true. We realize it 
now, and we will realize it more and more from this on. I think you have done a 
gpreat deal of good. I see the influence of it very much in society. I threatened a 
few boys the other evening that I would report them to the Board of Guardians and 
have them sent up, and they all disappeared in an instant. They appeared to un- 
derstand every word I said and ran, but a night or two after they were there again. 




The Board of CbaritieR, I think, is doiDg a great ileal of good. The world ma; 
averae to these moTemeotH, and you may have a great deal of trouble, but I ttainl 
the victor; in the future will reward jou for all that you have done. 

Mr. McCitlloch. I would like to return Lo this subject ; shall this law he 
tended ? Let me present again, some of the facts even if the; have been gone o 
by Mr. Marlindale, We can not lliink of ihem too ofi«u. In the work oF the Charity 
Organization Society, which has extended over about twelve years of time, we havfi 
come to see little children who were begging upon the streets become the fathers and 
mothers uf begging childrpn. We had graduall; grown into that stale, not of hard- 
ness, but of increased sensitiveness, at seeing the loss there was of childhood. We 
issned a little circular saying: "There are 657 boys and girls known b; name that, 
within five ;eBrs, will be thieves, paupers, or proetitules, eyer; single one of them, 
in all probability. There is not one chance in five of their eecu-ping that end." 
Now, if weahould hold up these names and put them in the paper and ea; ; " Here 
are 557 hoys and girU that are on the etreeta to-day who, in 6ve years, will be 
thieves, paupers, or prostitutes," what a horror would come over the community. 
Bat we could state that from actual fact, or probability of fact; we knovr what was 
the histor; of their fathers and mothers and what was the almost irresistible drift 
of their lives. It was that fact presented to the Legislatnre which resulted in the 
formation of thin Children's Board. Now, 1 do not suppose that the condition of 
things in Indianapolis is very largel; different from that which exists in Ten* 
Haule, Fori Wayne, Kichmond, Evansville, or an; other oily, becanse vice and; 
crilne nnd moral negWt are not peculiar to cities. We see it more, but yoo, ;oor- 
»elf, know who live in the couolr; villagea, that there ie just as much viciousneM 
and idlenesH in those places as is to be found in cities, although the number it not 
ao great. Now. if this need exists there just a<i much as it does here, then it would 
■eem that we ought to make some elFort to meet it. You matrons of children's 
homes and managers of them are working on the same line up to a certain point; 
only all you can get hold of ure those that have passed through the count; asylum, 
and you know that those are not the only ones you want lo reach. Those are 
rather ibe nhiftleiss and improvident than the vicious. The vicious are acti> 
quick and alert, and do not get into county asylums They evade you. They 
the saloons and on the streets at night, and so the; pass on and ;ou do n 
hpid of them. And then another thing, in regard to those ;ou do get hold of, ;otl' 
have not a commitment, and often can not get quit claims. 

Some modification of this law eviilently is poasible by which it can be put 
the power of iiome groups of people in counties to lake hold of children in that: 
way. .Mr. Martindale has stated that the justification of this law depends upon, 
the delicacy of its administration. You can not tramp Into a houte and lake 
child away. It is the most serious thing in the world. I said when this li 
passed that it was the most radical piece of legislation that had ever been 
in the United States — eoing Hghl into the family and asauming to judge there, but 
after all It i^ neceKaary bfcause of ths vast loss to the State end to humanity which 
neglect brings. I think that if in every county there could be six men and woi 
a hoard of guardians, appoinlrd by the county judge, in whose management sht 
be your childi'en'a home as receiving depot«, that we could perhaps reach what 
we wish to reach. I hope it may commend itself (o you, ao that in case it should 
Beem wise to have such a law passed it ma; receive the support which ;oiii 
ence and observation can give to it. 

Mb. Smith. I should like to ask Mr. Martindale one question, Can he infonS;, 
the Conference as to the probable cost to Marion County of the prosecution of thesM 
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cases before the Circuit Court. I ask that question for this reason : I know the 
opposition to the proposed legislation will be largely based on the cost to the county 
of these prosecutions. I understand that the accused parties bring in a large num- 
ber of witnesses^ and that these witness fees are paid by the county. A, The wit- 
ness fees of the accused are not paid by the county, but only the witness fees of the 
State. I can not give an accurate statement of the average cost of a case, because I 
have not gone through it for that purpose. Very probably the outside cost of each case 
would be $5, unless it were a very hotly contested case }tnd a large number of wit- 
nesses were brought. Those costs are paid by the county. They are the witness 
fees, fees for serving process and fees for taking the child and lodging it in the 
Children's Home. I do not think there is any organized opposition that is making 
a point on that matter. If yon come to count the cost in that way, what is $5, $10, 
$20 or $50 in a case of that kind, in comparison with the welfare of one child? I 
do not care if this Board of Children's Guardians law saves but one child at a cost 
of $10,000 a year, the child is cheaply bought from vice and crime. The State can 
not afford to ignore this on its own account, for the protection and preservation of 
society. It can not afford to ignore it on the ground of humanity, and cost can 
not be brought into this matter any more than that the administration of State 
laws should be reduced to the minimum. 

Mr. McCulloch. The cost of neglect of a family of girls in New York, some 
time ago, has been traced. It was found that the cost of the neglect of these girls 
and their progeny, legitimate and illegitimate, to the State was two million dol* 
lars. I would like to ask Mr. Wright to give us the cost of prosecutions in a cer- 
tain criminal family. While we are talking about the cost you may just as well 
know what it costs to neglect as well as to save. 

Mr. Wright. At the suggestion of some gentlemen I addressed a Sunday-' 
school class, last May, on the subject, and I prepared myself with some figures that 
they might understand that question of -the cost of crime. I took a family well 
known here in the city, taking two boys and two girls. One of these girls is now 
about eighteen or twenty years of age, the other one is twenty-five years of age. 
The oldest boy is perhaps thirty-five, and the youngest is twenty to twenty-five. I 
figured the cost in the criminal courts and the Mayor's court as nearly as I could 
on the four children, taking; no account of the loss of time to policemen in hunting 
up the evidence to make the convictions, but merely the court costs. These are the 
items for the four individuals for twenty years; and mark you, that some of these 
had not been criminals for twenty years — one of them probably has but just en- 
tered into criminal life, so that I suppose it would be only an* average of two for 
twenty years — but taking these four which I have traced over the county and State 
criminal records, the cost amounted to over one hundred dollars a year at 
the very lowest figure I could put it — each individual cost one hundred dollars 
a year for twenty years. I think that one of them is not going to cost so much 
now, because he has got sixteen of the next twenty in the Northern Prison, and they 
say that it is a self-sustaining institution. His brother only got fourteen years, 
but fourteen years is something out of twenty. We have got the girls here yet. 

Mr. McCulloch. I think it is between seven and eight thousand dollars 
that you presented to us as the cost of that family. 

Mr. Wright. I have helped to get up some of the evidence for the Boird 
of Guardians. 1 have put in a good many hours trying to get up evidence. I 
have been disappointed when witnesses have told me one thing outside, and then 
gone into court and swore exactly the other way. These people are afraid when 
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the littie child, a four or five-year-old little tot, as dirty as the woman, he agreed 
to £le the suit, and inside of three minutes we had the case in the court house. 
The judi!C| as soon as he got a amel! of it juat said " take the child ; " and we took 
the child and washed it, and we found it was one of the homeliesl we have got; 
but we got the child, aud that was what we were after. The child l«id the story. 
It said : " My mamma and baby, and the little dog thatbited was drowned in (he 
Ohio River, and this woman stole me and went o3 with me." Uow many of such 
as that do you suppose there are in this country to-day? 1 want you people 10 
think of all this from all sides. 1 want you to think of these babies that are be- 
ing carried around for begging purposes. This tramp element is one of the great- 
est curseH we have. How I do hate it, and the number of women that are carrying 
those babies around over the country. In the last three years we had a 
ported in the papel'S, and the papers said : " Why, great God, a child starved t( 
death in the city of Indian apolis." We know all about that, the child was hired _ 
by the week for begging purposes, and its little scrofulous face was cooked i 
Bun, and I expect it was very nearly starved to death. Those are the cases we fight.J 

Mrs. Walker. 1 think that one very serious reason for extending tlie 
this, that little children ol three, four, Gve and six, are committed to our i. 
tion. They come in contact with our vicious girts, and I think oubody nc 
nected with the element under our care can fully realize what I say. These girU 
who are committed to us at fourteen or fifteen are of the very lowest element of 
society, and these lillie children must, in spite of us, come more or less under their ^ 
infiiience. I think it is a great wroog to the children. Therefore,! think thiq 
law ought to be extended over the State to save the little children. 

Mrs. Tbvitt. I come up here, as the Quaker* say, with a gruat concern 
my mind, I am very much concerned in thb line, and if this law which ha« 
spoken ot to-night <^n be in any way made to cover the cases that I have so muchl 
concern about, I should be eo glad lo have it extend all over the Slate ot Indiana. 
The only objectioo that I see lo it is that it says the children, and the children 
seem to be includied under the age of fifteen. Now, I am very much interested in 
another class that we seem to have no control over, and thai is the young girls — 
the girls over fourteen. They will claim they are over sixteen years of age, when 
they are only fourteen perhaps, or less, and so we lose all authority o 
We can do nothing with them. We have no legal right, nothing to restrain them f 
from going to that which is wrong. I wish the time might be extended from si 
teeu to eighteen yean<, at which our girls can go into the Reformatory. We have ■ 
gut til have Home authority. We have got to have some right to say to them, Yotl.fl 
can not do so and so ; if you do, we will send you to the Reformatory. Sul thej ■ 
out of our Children's Homes, they come from different places, ther leav 

la the very age of temptation, and the age that they are likely tvM 
And the concern on my mind waa lo get the age fromH 
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sixteen to eighteen years, and I think this law that benefits the families, the fath- 
ers, the mothers and the children, if in some way it can be made to benefit this 
class of young women, then I say spread it all over the State of Indiana. 

Mr. McCulloch. I think it would be pleasant to us all to hear Mr. Johnson 
give in a few wordn some of his experiences over the State, that you may know some- 
what of the work that be does, and the sights that he sees, and the stories that he 
hears and that he tells. Some things that he says I myself hear occasionally, others 
are new to me, but ki any rate I want to say for the Board of Slate Charities, that 
we take pleasure in the work he has done, and we feel that in the institution of the 
Board, and the employment of him as Secretary, we have got some one who works 
for the interest of the whole State, the friend of all, the antagonist and enemy of 
no one. 

Mr. Johnson, in response to the above request, related some experiences in vis- 
iting county institutions, expressing his pleasure and satisfaction in finding them 
generally in such good hands and good condition. He spoke of the intelligence 
and good juds:ment of the majority of the County Commissioners. He expressed 
a hope that the State Conference would be^made an annual feature, and mentioned 
the fact that after the Board of Charities had decided to call the Conference, a let- 
ter was received from Mr. Letherman, Superintendent of Elkhart County Asylum, 
suggesting the calling by the Board of a Convention of Asylum Superintendents. 
He thanked those present and many others of the State for the kind and courteous 
reception he had met in every part. 

Mb. Smith. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the First Indiana State Conference of Charities 
be hereby heartily extended to Col. Tim Griffin, Custodian of the State House, for 
the courteous and careful way he has received us. Also that our special thanks 
are due to the press of Indianapolis for the excellent reports they have given us 
day by day. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. R. O. Johnson, Superintendent of the Institution for the Deaf. This is 
the first session I have had the pleasure of attending, owing to my absence from 
the city, but I have heard the paper by Mr Martindale, and the discussion ensuing 
thereon, and have been highly pleased with it ; and I think that by all means this 
Conference should have an annual meeting. In that line, I desire to offer the fol^ 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas, Realizing that much good must result from interchange of thought 
upon all such questions as have come before this Conference, and realizing further 
that the laudable efforts of those who have labored to make such a Conference 
should be recognized ; be it 

Resolved^ That this, the First Indiana State Conference of Charities, desires to 
express to the Board of State Charities its high appreciation of their efforts, and 
hopes that the good work so nobly begun by them shall be carried on from year to 
year. 

Mr. Smith. Before the motion is put, I should like to say a word in support 
of it. I have had the pleasure and, privilege of attending each of the ten sessions 
of thie Conference. In the month of May last, I had the privilege of attending 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction »n Baltimore. I have received 
more benefit from my attendance at this Conference than I did at the one at Bal- 
timore, although the one at Baltimore was much more pretentious. The reason, I 
I believe, why I have received more benefit is this : At Baltimore nearly every 
subject that was presented was new to me. I was just something like a spongcu 
I took it all in, but was not able to classify all the good things. Here I cone 
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■omewhat prepared, knowing n little about ea,ch mntter that was to b« preaenli 
and I am able to clitsaif/ the (nets that have been brought out and the papers 
hsTe been read. Then another thing that thia Confarence has in point of bu| 
ority IB thai we have been able to qiieation the writers of theee papers, those who 
have made these particular aiibjects a sludj, aucb as Mr. Wright, Mrs. Tileon, Mrs. 
Parker, Mra. Work, and others, W« have been able to call upon tbein and to 
qoeBtion them further about what Ihej have gathered np in this great number of 
years. I heartily eonciir in the mutton that has juat been prt^aented here. 

Resolution was nnanimoual; adopted, 

Mb. McCuIiIvOCb. The time hae come to close. It has been a pleasant aa- 
Bocialion to me. These things are small in their beginning ; hut no one can tell 
where they wilt end. I have had occasion to say, I think, here, that twelve men 
over-turned the world. And an? number of men and women, it does not make anj 
difierence how small it ia, who are decided about one thing, it shall be estab- 
lished. This work that we are engaged in, must >'or the most part be done without 
anv public recogoition of its importance, and without anj remuueration equal to 
the value of the work that is given. At no time will auy one that is here in any 
cIbsb of work, have pay that represents one hundredth part of the merely economic 
value of the work they do for Society, still lea any remuneration for the great 
work that they have done in the helping of humanity. We must be content to oay 
this : That in the consciousness of trying to do the be 
reward. After all, it is God'a " Well done " that the 
thing else. As we go back to the work which we have to do, it will lake on its monoto- 
nous, disagreeable side again. You work, for the most part, with either broken or 
undeveloped bumauitj. It is not pleasaot. As some one has said these are not 
angels that we are dealing with, but troubled, petulant old men or women or little, 
ignorant, undeveloped children But it lies in the power of what we may call the 
sympathetic imagination to see below this that human soul which has always been 
prized above everything else. 
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e beneath these petulant, broken-down old men and women, within 
1, unlovely childhood the perfect image of a child of Ood, entitled 
by reason of such to courtesy and kindness and hope. That is the chiet qualifica- 
tion for a worker in this woik. And now. In the days that are to come, I trust, we 
shall meet together in this way, and that little by little we shall see some part of 
this confused garden of Qod brought into fair order and beauty and fruit.bearing. 
The PREaiDENT. I wiih to return my thanks to the members of this Confer- 
ence for the kindness Hnd courtesy with which they have allowed me to direct them 
during this session. I have enjoyed every meeting as much an you who have beeo 
on the duor. I pronounce this Conference adjourneti uotLl next year at the call ol 
the Buard of State Charities. 
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PREFACE. 



The Fourth Anuual State Conference of Charities and Correction was held at 
Fort Wayne, October 22 to 24, 1895. The first and second conferences had been 
held at Indianapolis and the third at Terre Haute. The next Conference will be 
held at Bichmond at a date in the autumn of 1896, which has not yet been fixed 
by the Executive Committee. 

This volume will be found to contain neither the papers nor discussions in 
full, as they occurred at the meeting in Fort Wayne. The cost of publishing the 
proceedings in full would have been too great a tax upon the small appropriation 
of the Board of State Charities. A sincere effort has been made to preserve the 
"heart" of every paper and discussion, eliminating only those portions which 
could best be spared. It must be admitted, however, that in some instances argu- 
ments and opinions have been sacrificed which were of much value and interest, 
because entire papers or speeches were so good that it became largely a question of 
what parts could be omitted with least disastrous results to the essential thought 
of the writer or speaker. 

It is doubtful whether those who participate in our State conferences are 
aware of the real value of their contributions to the sum of human knowledge on 
the subjects discussed. The statistics and opinions which have been published in 
the volumes of proceedings of our conferences have been quoted and commented 
on by the most eminent students of these subjects in this country. The observa- 
tions and conclusions of trained men and women who are in actual contact with 
the conditions of which they speak, are always of great interest and value. When 
the opportunity arrives for a comparison of these observations and conclusions, the 
result is certain to be worth the serious attention of every person who has the 
country's welfs^re ftt heart. 
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THE FOURTH 



"State Conference of Charities and Correction 



OF 



INDIANA 



The opening session of the Fourth Indiana State Conference of Charities and 
•Correction convened in the assembly hall of the Wayne Club on the evening of 
Tuesday, October 22, 1895. A large, gathering of citizens welcomed the Confer- 
ence, and at the close of the more formal exercises, a reception to the delegates 
'quickly established a feeling of cordiality and friendship much appreciated by 
the visitors to the city. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 o'clock by President E. A. K. Hackett, 
who introduced Hon. C. B. Oakley, Mayor of Fort Wayne. Mr. Oakley warmly 
welcomed the Conference and expressed sympathy with its purposes. Cordial 
responses on behalf of the visiting delegates were made by J. C. Harvey, Center- 
ville; W. J. Hilligoss, Muncie; Mrs, Kate L. Haynes, Indianapolis; W. H. 
McCullough, Clay County ; Superintendent T. J. Charlton, of the Reform School 
for Boys, Plainlield. 

President Hackett, instead of delivering a formal address, occupied but a few 
minutes, during which he spoke of the Conference in the past and future and re- 
ferred to the pleasure and profit to be derived from attendance upon its meetings. 
President Hackett thereupon introduced the regular program of the evening by 
•calling for the report of the Committee on City Charity Work. The Chairman, 
Mr. C. S. Grout, being unable to attend, had sent his paper, which was read by 
Mrs. Kate L. Haynes, of Indianapolis. Mr. Grout's paper was a history of the 
•experiences of several cities with a family of professional mendicants. The 
fimportance of cooperative charity was emphasized by the narrative. 



THE WADLEIGH FAMILY. 



C. 8. GROUT. 



On the 11th day of last month (September) a woman giving her name as Mrs. 
"Wadjioigh came into the office of the Charity Organization Society in Indianapolis. 
'She was small of stature, with large blue eyes and auburn hair ; withal a woman 
•of pleasing appearance. She said she and her family, consisting of a husband 



and four hiijuII children, had coiui' fruni Bontoii on the G, A. R. exciimior 
Loaisville. TJiey had $50 when they sturled, hut tiiat was now gune. She i 
9he had rented a bouse and paid $3.50 of the {T required for the first mim 
rent; that the owner would not let them into the hoime until they paid the baU I 
ance of the rent. Thej had bought furniture on the iuatallmeDt plan to tbi 
amount of {30 ; had paid $3 on it and mult raise $5 by the following -Saturday o 
lose it Mri, Wadleigh was adviaed W send her husband to the Charity Organiza 
tion Society OfBee, where he would be given work. 

But a short time elapsed before a call by telephone revealed the fact that 
Mrs. W. had started out on a begging expedition. "The sweet little woman" 
had stated her case and gained a good lady's full confidence. Monday following 
a tetter came from Boston saying that that society had heard of the family; it was 
reported that they had started from PoH Huron, Mich., in 1888. They went first i 
perhaps to Albany, N. Y, Here it was discovered that they were tramps, and in 
about five days they were driven out of the city. Prom Albany they went tO' 
Syracuse. The Charity llrganizatiou Society there had been warned of their 
coming and was prepared for their reception. They were arrested, hut owing to 
the woman's delicate condition were released on promise that they leave town. 
In Syracuse they were sati^fied with nothing leas than hotel accommodations. 
After registering at the hotel Mrs W started in to beg She applied to several 
prominent merchantH, gaining their Bvmpath\ '"hi also applied to some of the- 
clerical profeasion. The first night the^ passed at one of the leading hotels. 
After that at a cheaper plice at the expense of a kind hearted phvsician Mrs 
W.'s next move was to apply to a welt known firm for money to releai-e their 
trunks, which were hell bv the railroad company This firm hebeMng in bnsi 
ness principles in chanty aa well as in buainesi referred the case to the Charitr 
Organization Society. Mr Mills Secretary of the Society suggested that they 
bad better return to Port Hur ii to nhicb she stouth objected Further loiesli 
gation revealed the tact that thev had operated in 'Sew York in 1S90 under a 
fictitious name. Here Mrs W applied for money to buy food and shelter silting 
that her husband was a. sailor on the upper lakes and that their home was in 
Jamestown. She said that \he\ had li^Et home twt weeks before and that they 
went to Philadelphia, where her husband thought he wonld find employment 
Failing in this, they had come tu ^ew York and wanted to be sent home It 
learned later that they had slipped at a hotel and registerel the -iecon I t 
under an assumed name from Ohio 

In July, 1891, the family went to New Haven, where Mrs. W. began with 
story that Mr. Ws. father was a prosperous lumber merchant. He had set 
son adrift because of his drinking habits, but that the man was now trying to 
a new start. Here they excited much sympathy and seemed to have the best the- 1 
town afforded. They lived in New Haven about o year, during which time 
kind hearted people paid their rent, clothed them, furnished food, and e 
offered other inducements for them to remain iii the city. Not being able tu 
tend to her social duties and do her house work, she hired a girl. With the aid 
of servants, she was able t^i give her entire time (as she said) to her more imj 
tant duties — begging. The man was kept in wine and line cigara; neither did he 
lower his dignity by work. The judge and the city attorney, a man of wide 
perience among criminals, was taken in, which he frankly and publicly ackn< 
edged. Before leaving New Haven they secured about $150 in money, and left 
with blessings upon their heads and good will for their future prosperity. In 
Washington, the man said he was a sailor and had lived in Chicago most of bia- 
///e. The hotel j>eople of Washington said he tn-ated his wife harshly, and had. 
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even tlin-alened to kill her. They lived in Cliicagti alxivil a vear, hiil tliiis far, we 
have n()l beuii ahle to learn their method of work while there. They have yiaited 
nearly all the largest citiea in the Union. From California we received the fol- 
lowing reply to a letter; "They are 'Iravelera' who make their living hy going 
from place lo place begging. Were given hnndrede of dollara while here before 
we cunld Btop it. Begged in L09 Angeles, Stockton, Oakland, Sa.n Joiie and all 
towns of any siie. We also learned that they were known lo the Salvation Army 
years ago in Chioago. We repeatedly got wiirk for the man, on cable cars, which 
he declined." 

In August of the present year, the New York Charity Organizalion Society 
was called to see a family in great dislresB, The visitor found onr old friends in 
a hol]!>e of four rooms, paying $14 per month rem. Mrs. W. was very untidy; 
stated that they had come from Detroit one week previons with S60, the hushand 
having lost his position through intern pernnce. She was anxious to secure money 
to send him to his father, living in Bangor, Me. When questioned about the $00, 
ehe stHted that they used a portion of it to buy fumitnre und the rest went for 
food. Mrs. W. gave this statement reluctantly und contradicted herself severai 
times. During the interview the man appeared on the scene much intoxicated. 
The following day the family disappeared; presuoiably were on their way to In- 
dianapolia. In Indianapolis she succeeded in finding a remnant of unorganised 
charity and secured ai)out $15. Calling upoo a lady one day and perceiving a sick 
baby, she volunteei'ed the sad experience she was having with her own nick baby, 
and only an eight year old child to care for it, while ehe was compelled to make 
the living for the family by begging. It waa suflicient. Medicines, a large basket 
of food, loose change, etc., were donated that the poor woman could give more 
attention to her child, .\dded to this, bhe wai recommended to neighbors, who 
Tied with each other in their efforts to relieve the woman, A letter was immedi- 
ately sent to the Charity Organization Society, telling of this case of great distress and 
sickness, and asking an investigation. The lady said, after learning the true i^im- 
ditions, that "the experience waa worth the price," and she would take with allow- 
ance the pitiful tales of strangers in the fnture. It was suggested to Mr. W., 
while drinking in a saloon, that he had belter save his money to buy food for his 
children; that it was understood that they were only fed on bread. He retorted, 
"Isn't that good enough?" Work was found for Mr. W. ; he worked an hour 
and a half and resigned. He wan arrested for being drunk, and committed to the 
work-house, but was shortly released upon plea of the wife. The officers were 
soon after him again, but he suddenly left the city to escape arrest. Warrants 
were issued to take the children, to rescue them from their parents and the un- 
■Hophisticated public, but they, assisted by a friend, left the city before the papers 
•conld be served. It was said they went t» Moncie. 

The family have done nnthing but beg tor seven years. Upon o conservative 
estimate they must have spent not less than $6,000 of unorganized charity's 
money. And thai is not the darker side of the pictnre , here we have four bright, 
pretty children well on the road lo beggary, pauperism, the poor-house and the 

The statement was made by Mrs. Haynes that since this paper was written 
the Wadleigh family have been heard from in Denver, Colorado, begging u 

The Pi'etident. We are now tii have u paper un " The Church and the Poor," 
by W. C. Smallwood, Secretary of the Society for Organizing Charity of Terre 
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THE CHURCH AND THE POOR. 



Sociology embrnots miin'a il 
seems to me we hear a great den b 
How rarely doea the church th 
poverty, iis calipeg and the vain 
Chriatianilj must strike tit the r 
can reoevr manhood and womsnh c 
among the poor is their appare ^ 
erty and fillh. How 1« awaken h 
what eanses ns to despair after m , 
ia to teach, must know the rondicinn 



eohjgy miinV duty lo God. It 
and too little ahout the former, 
the intelligent investigation of 
dial Biid ref^nerBtive agencies. 
. There is no other power that 
thing that meets every wi>rker 
leir satisfaction with their pov- 
ke them desire better things, is 
tile efforts. The church, if ^he 
of the poor, what Ibey have and what they 



need. How can the chnrch help the poor from a charity organization stindpoint? 
If the miniairy would at luaat once a month deliver a, lecture on scientific giving,, 
would not the effect be fi^lt? The thoiuands of sentimental is Is who give In beg- 
gars, thereby encouraging idleness, vagrancy and crime, could be tnatrncted and 
warned against such giving. They could be asked to take Che names and ad- 
dresses of fuch applicants and go to their homes to see if tliere is not a worn 
mother that needs encouragement, a father out of employment, a child not in, 
school. It is not neceesary to have money to help the poor; money is the last 
thing they .should have as a direct gift. What Ihcy want is one's own self, the- | 
knowledge that circnmslances have permitted us to acquire ; how to live decently,, 
with economy, thrift, virtue, what to read, where to buy, what to eal and how to. 

The church takes care of its poor by din 
by making work the basis of relief. The ch 
tion and itself by consulting the records at it 
help is being secured from two lo three aiiuri 
eluded. Ministers who are giving thought t 
learned thai there is 
a means of livelihood. 



;t giving ; the Charity Organ! 
rch can help the Charity Organiza- 
office. Many timeB it is found that 
!S at the same time, the church in- 
I the problem of the poor have- 
\B of dependents who make their church membership 
Pependenl strangers usually look up some minister ; they 



have a greasy, worn-out letter from some church, and in each city they enter they 
work upim the sympathy or Credulity of the ministry. Let auch be sent to ihe- 
Charity Organization Society. From there they will be sent to the wood-yard 
and given an opportunity to earn a, meal or lodging. It is wonderful what 
investigation reveals. To give withoat. investigation ia simply to pay people for- 
begging. Most churches have a relief fund and visiting committees. How many 
njemheru of these committees have given any thought to the needs of the poor 
beyond the thing asked for' I feel that no one has a right to dispense charity to. 
the poor unless he or ilie has gi\en his very best thought to this mighty problem.' 
The ihurch does nut reach or deal with the lower classes, as a rule. The- 
churih poor are generally respectable. It is a sad thing to follow a family in its. 
social descent, the result of indisLnniinate guing. Relief-giving f 
sentimental indniduals, who give for the asking, are largely responsible for the' j 
irime and dependency From independence, except some trifling- j 
It that a iLouifhllul, helpful person could have tided over, I have seen families,*^ 
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go .liiwn and down by llioiiglitlras giving, until the Blums cngiill Ihem. I believe 
in [leraonal work. If I lift intii indnpenifeDce bnt one family in a year, liave I 
not done mneh? I believe tliat every family made indepenilent means inde- 
pcndenee in the next generation, and it la there that the cliuri-h again can help 
liy seeking the children of the poor. 

The church is doing niuch lo-day in her local 8unday-ai-hool mission work. 
In any coinuHinity where there is pr'igroBsive misBion work a close observer can 
see the efTect upon the children. The poor will not cume to iis. We must go to 
them. Social Bvih can not lie wijied out by beginning at the top. The children 
represent the next genei'atiun. Let earnest men and women go among them and 
make friends of the parents in order tii reach the children, tiet the little ones 
into the free kindergartens, and then the public schools. Gel girU nnder fifteen 
years of age out of stores, where their health is injiin^d and their development 
Btnnted, if yon do not want them to produce weak and defective children ; get 
boys into trades or into something better than their parents have known. 

The people who sigh and wish that they had mimey with which they might 
do pood are, in my opinion, better off without it. The poor need friends. Good 
ipen und women who diffuse their warmth, their spirit, their strength, their 
energy, their virtue, their knowledge, their enltun', are s greater force in the 
uplifting of (he masaea, in rooting out the evUs of the slums, than any amoant of 
money. It is a good thing to build hospitals; it is a better thing to teach the 
poor the laws of health. It is a good thing to build alma houses; it is a better 
thing to teach the poor laws of sanitation, to establish industrial schools and 
labor 1«sts for vagabonds and dependents, to provide public labor in sesGona of 
emergency, when honest men are driven to the wall for the first time. If we, who 
know well what is good for as and the poor, do not eiert every effort to better 
their coiiditinn, shall we soothe our conscience by building hospitals ^nd poor- 
houses and sit mute under laws that send men and women to penitentiaries fur 
crimes we might have prevented '! 

The Fnundent. The next paper is by Rev. John E. Quinlan, of Fort Wayne, 
m«)n the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 



THK SdflKTY IIP ST. VINTKNT DE P.\I'l 



II may be interesting to stale that thu "Society of St. Vincent de Paul " was 
not fnnnded by him whose name it hears. In order, however, to give a correct 
idea of the object, the workings, and especiatly the spirit that ought to pervade 
not only the hearts, but also the words and deeds of each true member of this 
Society, you should know something of him after whom it has lieen called. St. 
Vincent de Paul lived 257 years before the establishment of the society known 
now bv that name. He was a simple Catholic priest whose whole life was con- 
secrated to the amelioration of every phase of sufTering humanity; providing 
homes, hospitals and asylums for the poor, the sick, the aged and the orphan. 
The church uf Christ from her very beginning taught her members to practice 
charity. Hence, in 1576, when Vincent de Paul was born in an obscure village 
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at the loot of the Pyretiees in Frani.*, oharily was practiced bj nil CliJ-isliaik I 
people. Bat his life gave a nen impulse lo the works of charity. His early life^l 
was spent in tending his father's flocka. His love for the poor raanifpsted il«elf i 
even then, for il is related of him (hat he often deprived hitCBelf ol his <lin 
and guve It to some poor [jeasant. 

After being ordained to the priestiiood, lie oonstt-'rated himself apecially to- 1 
the poor. He establiahed a I'ommunjLy of men whose duty it 
country districts to preach the word of CJod, which corarannity it 
day. He founded luony hospitala and asylums. The credit l>elonga to him of 
establinhing in Paris the first fonndhug asylum in the world. He also founded 
several commnnities of women who gave up the world and consecrated their lives 
to the services of the poor and sick in hospitals. Who has not heard of the 
Sisters of Charity? Who has nnl admired their services in hospitalB and theif 
heroism in the fietii of battle? 

Ill the year 18IS3, therefore, when the first conference of this society wa«. 
founded by Frederick Ozanau, in looking for some name that would give inspira- 
tion to each member of the society he was about to establish, his eyes were- 
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origin of the society now 
Vincent de Paul Society it 
and happier." This mott 



One of the greatest c 
becoming bolder year after year, 
mast go. It must be bridled or in 
Christian Kuhday, the Christian h 



t servant of God, St. Vincent de Paul. This i 
BO widely known. The object in establishing the 
contained in these few words: "To make men better 
has ever since been held aloft by the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society wherever it has been fonnded. It aims to make people better by 
first teaching them what they owe to Uod, to their neighbor and to themselves. 
First and foremost, it seeks man's moral, spiritual and religious welfare. It is a 
false notion to think that y>.u can make a man happier without first making him. 
better. To relieve poverty in doing only half the work ot charily. You must 
aim to reform poverty as well as relieve it. 

r day is drunkenness. The saloon power is. 
IB power must be chained or respect for law 
utions which we value more than life,' the- 
e, onr personal liberty, and the church of 
God herself, will suffer greatly. Our work is not only to relieve the misery caused 
by drunkenness, but to meet the drunkard and tell him that he is offending God, 
that he is sinning grievously against his family and society. Too many engaged 
in charitable work are satisfied with relieving without trying to reform, 
more charitable to reform the degradation of heart and soul than to relieve bodily 
wants. Charity without religion faija in its moat essential part. The bodily 
wants, however, are not forgotten. It endeavors to make man happier by allevi- 
ating the suflerings of the poor and needy in every way possible, observing 
prudence in the, distribution of alms, always looking at the welfare of the^ 
individual and society. It disapproves of indiscriminate alms-giving. It makes- 
a specialty of no particular phase of poverty or distress. Its objects of considera- 
tion are all mankind. It knows no race, color or creed. No work of charity is- 
considered foreign to the St. Vincent de Paul. 

In Boston, New York, and other large cities, the children of the pCMir are 
looked after and provided for by the St. Vincent de Paul Society in the most 
thorotigh manner. .Agents of the Society are to be found at the courts and on the 
streets becking the children of poverty, providing homea for them and securing 
employment for those able to work. Others are sent to the Catholic industrial 
schools where they can learn any trade or occupation suitable to their capacity. 
There are three of thtse Catholic indnatrial schools in the United States. At these- 
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■schools, which lire located at New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, every trade 
and every profesaioii are taught. In Bostun the Society is doing the work of a 
fonndling asylum: for Ibere the ahandoned and neglec!ted infants are placed in an 
institution auatained and kept hy the St. Vincent de Paul Society. How does this 
Society carry out ite aims and objects? lis rules are very simple. Its oIiliga.tionB 
are not onerous. Meetings are held once a month at which aU the members are 
expected to attend, although nn one is fined for non-attendance. These meetings 
are called "conferences." Each member is required to pay the sum of ten cento 
per month. Any one able to contribute lliis small pum can become a member of 
the St. Vincent de Panl. A two-fold beneficial effect arises from the monthly 
dues being so small : in the first place, it unites the rich and those only in com- 
fonable circumstances, thus avoiding exclusiveness, and in the second place, a 
large number of persons are interested in the workings of the Society, giving it 
thereby a vim that it otherwise would not have. The monthly dues taken up at 
thehe meetings frequently amount to more tlian one hundred dollars, and scarcely 
ever less than forty. This is not the only source from which we obtain money to 
carry on the work of the Society. We also have entertainments and frequently 
receive donations. Meetings are held only from October to May, but, from the 
three-fold source mentioned, we secure sufUcient funds to aid the poor and needy 
every month in the year. 

From what has been said you see that St. Vincent de Paul Society aims to 
unite the poor as well as the rich iu the work of charity. For there are very few 
who can not contribute ten cents per month for such a noble cause. No one 
knows at these meeting what another gives. Thus every one feels independent 
and enjoys the same rights as those who give five dollars a month. The reasim of 
this is because the Society loiiks at the charity of heart as well hk the charity of 
hand. For always the charity of heart is more acceptable in the eight of Uod 
than the charity of band. It is not the amount yon give, but the manner in 
which you give that meritH eternal reward. This thought— this idea is beaufi- 
tnlly expressed in ''Tales uf a Traveler:" "His charity was not confined to 
mere donations which humiliate as much as relieve. The tone of his voice, the 
beam of his eye, enhanced every gift, and surprised the poor suppliant with that 
rarest sweetest of charities— the charily not merely of the hand, but of the heart." 

Friendly visiting, therefore, is encouraged by the St Vincent de Paul So 
ciety, and is an important factor in carrying out its object The fnendh visitor's 
work is most difficult to (lerform well. Every one is not suited for this ofBce 
Tiiev must show by their words and actions that they enter into svmpathv with 
the poor and needy. Therefore, great eiaclness and solicitude should be taken 
by every organization in selecting the friendly visitor No tlvtng visit to the 
abode of the needy will suffice. But the friendly visitor sitting ou the onh ihair 
iontains, listening to the lale of misfortune— en tou raging the diSLlosu re 
ml-oppressIng secret, hy gentle patience and kind demeanor grudui II j 
implant in that withered heart feelings of confidence gratitude and lo\e This 
is the way to elevate poverty — this is the way to make poverty respect itself — this 
is tbe wuy to help the poor to help themselves. 
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DISCUSSION. 



i dislreag 



relief ii 



Aleniiidei- J-ihnsuii. 1 would like to ask Mr. Smallwood what aueceaa Terre- 
Haute has liad in the vay of toiiperation of the chnrohes'' We are al the l>egin- 
iiing of thia work in Fort Wayne and we wrtnt lo know how best to get hold of it. 
I would like to piit the straight ([ueslioii to him : Da the chan^hea take iip the 
CBBCB of dbtress o£ their owii me ' ' ' ' ~ 
leaTe caeea of distressed familie: 
lias that plan worked well? 

3fr. Smallivond, I cua remember of no instance of finding a casi 
among oiembers of a chiinih that the church retueed (o take the t 
hands. In Buuh cases the churches, I uiust Btty, di> it very well. The thing I 
D fight la that they do too mui'h. The trouble is in getting them to give 
a the right way. Some people, when they iind a family suffering, think 
lat do a great deal to make ihem comfortable. The object is not to make 
omfortable. It ie simply to prevent them from suffering. I believe in. 
If people will not work, I say let them starve for a time. The thing 
to do is to make them help themselveB, ami as long us some well-fed person feeds 
these people well and pnivides them with fuel and clotliing they are not going 
to work. So I say let them go to bed hungry. The churches in Terre Haute 
send a great many cases lo onr office for in vesti gallon, very often accompanied 
Dy a note saying that if we find them worthy after investigation, they will relieve. 

Bra. Fi-aneU H. GavUk. I think If would be well if some one interested in . 
this chnrity organisation work would eiplain it. I was asked awhile ago what 
the letters C. O. B. mean. Is it an actual society for the giving of charity, or does- 
it mean all societies organized under one, in order to direct the various charilies? 

■d/eranrfer Johitaon. 1 would like Mr. Ha.rt, of Minnesota, to answer Father 
Gaviak's question. 

H. H. Hart. I would say that in Minnesota we are accustomed to look in 
this direction for inutruclion Wlien we organized our associated irharities in St. 
Paul three rears ago the first thing we did was to send our secretary to Indiana to- 
Btudy the work here on the ground. %Vhen we wanted to build a new insane- 
hospital a few vears aso one of the first things we did wag to send the architect 
to Indnna 

In our associate 1 chanties in the city of St. Paul, we have adhered abso- 
lutely to what are known as the '■harity organization principles. The diU'erent 
charitable sicietieB of the Litt appointed delegates to a meeting at which this 
society was established and it s an organization of the charitable societies of the 
itv of Si Paul There are nearly ti)rty organizations now which belong to the 
assotiated chantie* These different charitable organizations contribute their 
share ti tht treaBurj We make an assessment each year. The relief societies 
pay us {200 a vear the St l^uis Hospital $50, and some of the other Bocietieaf25, 
and the city go^ ernmenl pay? JfiOO a year. We have our office in one of the busi- 
ness blocks of the city, and have been at work now tor three years. We act solely 
as the agents of these different urganlzatiiinB. Instead of the charitable societies ■ 
investigaling the cases of persons who apply for relief, they turn every case over 
to us. The result has been a very great advantage to the city of St. Paul. We 
hold a monthly conference of charities in our city. It is reported fully by the 
newspapers, which is of great advantage in stimulating the interest of the people 
and in educating them on these siibfect*. We are taking up for the first time the- 
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friendlj' visiting work. Our rule bas been lo feel our way along. We du not 
consider a year a long time in the developnient uf eharitj work. We are trying 
to get the young women interested in the friendly visitiDg work. We want to have- 
theae women nnder^and that we are (rsining Ihem from the etart as frUndly vmtort 
and that ihey individually are not U> give one cent of relief. We make it a rule 
always U> InveBtignte before giving relief. There should he from the outlet a per- 
fect nnderstanding, a perfect co-operation and perfect harmony in order to avoid 
waste of effort and in order to avoid niistakeB. We live in an age of comhiuation. 
I believe in |>eople getting together and availing themaelvea of each other's wis- 
dom. Our AMoeiated Charities has learned some of its most valuable leBaons from 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. That Society pays yearly lo our support and ia 
right with na. I would like lo asli Mr. Smallwood what is the relation of bis or- 
ganization to the public charities of Terre Haute. Do you have anything io do 
with public charities? 

Mr. Smallwooii. Yes, sir, we have everything to do with them. We have s, 
new township trustee who is co-operating with us thoroughly, and we invesligale 
for bis office. 

if. B. Makepeaee. The township trustee has to deal with a great many peo- 
ple that the charchesdo not reach. We have a grand charity organization in In- 
dianapolis. We all work together, but there are many cases that the charity 
organization does not get bold of that come to the trustee's office. 

iter. J*Vanets H. Oavink. I want to testify a little lo the value of co-operation 
among the different societies. The St. Vincent de Paal Society, with which I have 
something to do in Indianapolis, eo-operates with the Charity Organization Society. 
We do not refer all our eases to them, but we eichange information. 1 was struck 
with the need of urganlKaliun just the other day. A church in one end of the 
town sent out an invitation to al! tiie children, offering shoes or clothing to any 
little boy or girl who called for them. Of course many came, and when the Sec- 
retary registered them she asked (hem to what church they belonged. She found 
some ten families ot children whose names she referred to me, as they live in my 
parish. The Secretary told roe that the first little girl referred to me had said 
she wanted a cloak; that she I'ould not go lo school. "Why," I said, "those peo- 
ple not only own the house they live in, hut four others. What is the next one?" 
The next child wanted shoes. I was very much surprised from my knowledge of 
the family that the child should be askiug for shoes. 1 thought that the father 
waa fully able to support and dress his children well, and I said that 1 would in- 
quire about them, .^nd so on, to the last. Out of the ten I found that six needcil 
nothing at all. The parents of two of them came up and apologised, sajine they 
did not know that their children had gone there. The word was passed around 
among those people who are always holding out their hands for more that all . 
these cases will be referred to me, and I think that will stop the begging in that 
part of the town. 

On behalf of the local committee, Mr. Johnson invited the Conference to visit 
the different charitable institutions of the city anil county. The formal session 
was then adjourned, and the entertainment, consisting of music and refresh men Is, 
closed the evening. 
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coiintj [vour-huusi-s. The Cenlnil Hospital was later on eiilai^d to proviiie 
Ibia atcamulation. Not all then cnuld Im received, but the majority were, aad 
the number in the county infirmaries continued to increase until 1863. In fad 
it may be safely enid that the passage in 1863 of the organic act providing for the 
construction and equipment of the three additional hospitals finally determined 
the Stalf "s poliiy relative to this anbjeel. This act, after providing for the three 
new hospitals, required that um patient be discharged from any of iheiu until 
"permanently cured." In the law enaeted in 1689 providing fur the organ isation 
and management of these three hoapitatsr and under which they arc now operated, 
the requirement as to the diacharge of palienlH was slightly altered, authorizing 
removal whenever, in the judgmetit of the medical superintendent, the menial 
and physical cnudilion of any patient ahaU justify it. This is interpreted to mean 
that all insane not recovered or markedly improved mast be detained as subjects 
of State care, and such is the practice. Moreover, three aeveml propoEitiuns have 
been presented to as many, sessions of the tieoeral Assembly looting to an amend- 
ment of the act of 1889 authoriiing the discharge of chronic cases in order to 
make room for the prennmably curable. These measures all failed, indicating the 
sentiment in favor of State care and against any modilicatinn of existing laws 
bearing upon the subject. 

As to [he conditions which obtain under these laws i There are in Indiana 
to-day approximately -),700, possibly 3,300, insane persons. Of this number 3,02.5 
are enrolled in the four State hospitals and the remainder may be found in 
families, private institutions and county infirmaries. To every 600 of population 
there is one insane person. While this proportion is serioua enough, we are more 
fortunate tlian most of our neighbors. The 3,025 in the four hospitals represent 
the full capacity uf these inalitulions. All are crowded. There are in conse- 
quence about TOO insane worthy of hospital care and treatment, yet denied this 
aid l)ecauBe the State has not made its accommodations keep pace with the needs. 
This is not a new condition. The charge which often comes to the ears of those 
having an official relationship with these hospitals of disi^rimination on the part 
of the State is not altogether unfounded. Why should citizen A in his misfor- 
Inne uf mental disease receive kindly care and humane treatment ut (he expense 
of the State while citizen B, neighbor of citizen A. and aimilary afflicted, be de- 
nied State care and cast into jail to associate with the criminal and vicious classes? 
This is a pertinent question which we bear daily. For answer there i& only this: 
The State has not made and can not be expected in make snch enormous provi- 
sion for so many of its unfortunate citizens in a day, or a year, or a few years. 
It is making progress and the day is not far distant when its whole duty can be 
done. These great systems uf relief do not spring into existence fungus-like. 
They grow slowly. They are products of evolution nourished by liberal educa- 
tioD and Christian charily. During the past ten years the State bail doubled the 
capacity of ilfl hospitals at an additional cost of one and one-qllarler millions dol- 
lars for buildings and grounds, and approximately one and one-half millions for 
maintenance. This is certainly no small work. . 

The prediction of a consummation at an early day of a complete scheme of 
Stale care in Indiana is apparently well founded. We have estimated 700 insane 
to be at this time in need of hospital care. The last General Assembly appropri- 
ated (100,000 for additional construction at three of ila hospitals. It is expected 
that this turn will furnish accommodations for 3S0, thereby reducing our addi- 
tional rei[uirements lo only 350 beds. These additions are now under way and 



LL- sre Hearing complelioij. This done ihere will remain only 350 iasH 
i within the State withuul hospital trvatmeat. It 18 eatimated thai suit&ble 
provision can be made for these, together with sny ini'Tesse by reason of growth 
of population, within the three new hospitals by the eipendiiure of euoib aggre- 
gating only {150,000; hence the hopefnl view of the future. If the General 
Assembly, at its next sessioD, makes thia provision, Indiana will for the StBt time 
in il« whole history offer accommodations, care and special treatmeti 
insane popnlation wilhont any discriminntion. Having once readied the point of 
equilibrium between the number of insane anil aecommoiJatiouB for them, ad- 
juslment to future needs is an iusignificaul matter. We may, vith all certainty, 
expect during the next decade the proportion of insane Id the general population 
to be at least I to <)00. It may be (greater. This ratio has been maintitined dur- 
ing the past ten years and with the exiatence of similar causes, disappearance of 
which is improbable, we may look for like etTecUi. Assnming the increase of gen- 
eral population during the next decade to equal that between 1880 and 1890 atid 
a maintenance of the same proportion of insanity, the number of insane will be 
approximately 4,000 at the beginning of the new eenlury, an increase of onlj 
abi>nt 30 per annum during the period. Surely Ihere is snfhcjeut elasticity in 
that benevolent spirit of our State ou which ihese institutions are founded and 
perpetuated, to keep pace witb this slight increase. When the day arrives when 
the State's hospitals have an availabli^ capaciiv eqnal to the number of intuine, 
the reanltfl of treatment and care will h* better, the percentage of recoveries will 
be greater and classification will be improved. 

Under the existing conditions the overcrowded wards prevent early and 
prompt admission of new cases. That delay in the treatment of the acutely 
insane, under the most favorable surroundings, is harmful and diminishes the 
chances of safe recovery will be denied by no one. Our fltBt duty is to the curable 
classes, and nothing should be omitted loolting to a restoration to health and use- 
ful citizenship. In the treatment and management of these cases early action is 
all important. Before molecular alteration in tbe brain tissue becomes gross dis- 
ease and beyond nnlritive repair our remedial measures are most potent and val- 
uable. Before delusions and vagaries which would dominate for all time entire 
menlalizntion liecome fixed and immulable, the opportunity of eradication is must 
favorable. The good results of proper treatment and care are nol confined to 
those r^tored to mental healih. The chronic insane are uniiuestionably bene- 
fited. There is to my mind something helpful and curative in the modem hospital 
pfT M. Constant medical supervision, regular and temperate habits, restricted 
action, freedom from the cares Hud respODsibilily incident to the struggle for 
existence and supremacy, the dietary, wholesome amusement and what not are 
coudncive of good health, mental and physical. This statement will l>e fully 
appreciated by those of you having opportunities for observation of the condition 
and changes wroogbt in our chronic insane during the past seven years, the period 
in which BO many have been transferred from county to State care. The reasons 
for their improved stale are obvious. Our counties rarely, if at all, make special ' 1 
provision for their care. The chronic insane must not be neglected. They need 
constant medical supervision. Kecovery after a duration of three, live and even 
eighi years sometimes occurs under favorable environmeuL While such instanoeti 
•re few, ihey are, aside from the general improvement which comes to the whole 
class of co-called incurables from conlittued efficieui care, snlficient to jostify the 
most shiltfnl constant snpervbion. 

Humanity cries out against the establishment of any inslitiition for the 
whether t'tate or county, over the purtnls of which may be written: 
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"All hope nbondoD. ye who enter here." Auy slep toward the removal iif unt 
chrnnic ineane to the caunty inhrmariea or their own families in a step backward — 
H step in the wrong direction. These onfortunntes must be provideii for if 
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The day haa come when wi can no longer close our eyes and ncc'ept as a 
lamentable and hopeless mibfortnne — an aiJMdent — and an unavoidable buriien In 
society the existence of so m an t mental defectives. Insanity is a disea>e. We 
IS such and regard it as Bucb, requiring the same solicitous and kindly 
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t niiide with reference Ici im inatitutic 
for tht uriiDiiial iasune, rou say ihat aujong nthet olasnee thst should bu Fient i 
Buch an inatitutiQn are the obronic jiaranoiaca. Wliy do j<im nay ihalT 

th: Smith. B(H:auBe it is the must dangerouB class of lUDOlica with which ii 
have to ileal. There is no claas of patients ho diffiuult to restrain as the chronic J 

Mr. Hart. It is a new vugKestioa to me that all these paranoiaca shoald be I 
regarded as dangeroiis. It seems a hardship to incarcerate such a class of people 
in the inetilutiou unless it is very necessary. 

Dj: Smith. I do not wish to be underatooii t« say that I would confine ull 
chronic paranoiacs there unless this homicidal tendency were well marked. There 
is no insane person bo clangeroua as a I'lass as the chronic paranoiac. He is the 
Guitteau of a few years ago; he is the Prendergaai of a short time ago; he is the 
Kins' I'Oi'E III of Bavaria. 

JIfi'. Hart. I notice that a statement Is made that recent statistics shnw that 
the proportion of insanity in 1890 was 1 to 539 aa against 1 to 545 in IS80. That 
is news to me. I would like to ask where the information can be found. 

Dr. Smilh. Thai was taken from the censas reports of 1890. 

Prof. Charlfon. How many snt-h insane have yon in your institution now? 

Dr., Smith. I eappose there are in the institution now of the class indicated 
some fifteen or sixteen eases. Of that n umber we have three insane convicla re- 
cenlly transferred from the Northern Prison. We have two or three murdererB, 
also several homicidal paranoiacB and chronic paranoiacs with homicidal tenden- 
cies very marked. 

Prof. Charlton. I would like to hear a word from Mr. Hart about the plan of 
caring for the insane in Minnesota. 

Mr. Hurl. The State of Minnesota occupies a rather unique position in re.- i 
gard to the care of the insane. We are (he only State in the Union so far bb I 
know that has taken care of all the insane in our State institutions. We have 
none in our county poor-houses. We are now completing our third hospital for ^ 
the insane at St. Peter, and a commission has been appointed which is Co locate a 
fourth hospital. I believe that our four hospitals should have been built essen- 
tially on the'dan that you have adopted in Richmond. All are built on the con- 
gregate plan. It was thought at one time that we could not operate the cottage 
plan in our rigorous climate, but I am fully convinced that that is a mistake. 
We have at the present lime physicians who have been trained and they are doing 
admirable work. The care which is given lo the patients immediately upon their 
reception has been greatly improved. They are given special treatment for a 
period of thirty days and every effort is made lo take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for curative treatment in the early stages of the disease. We have onr 
training schools for the nurses, which greatly improve the care of the patients. 
A few years ago the Board of Corrections and Charities recommended that the 
attendants in the hospitals tor insane be graded; Chat promotions be made to 
depend in part on training school work, and that the wages be graded according 
to responsibility and elHcieniy, with a small increase in the average wages paid. 
The maximum wages are paid only to those who show extraordinary faithfulness, 
and no man can get the maximum until he has passed through the training 
lichool. We recommended also that attendants who have the more disagreeable 
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work on dangerous, Bui^idal, filthy and b 
than llioae of the same grade serving on chi 
that the time will come when we shall < 
hoapitai. When their day's work 



c'k wards should receive more wages 
'onic and convalescent wards. I hope 
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1 to the people in their care. There has been 
that on insane person id to be guarded like a 



them and I believe 
altogether too maeh of the 
criminal. 

Queation. What are the hours of the ntteDdanla? 

JIfr. Sart. They go on duly at about Q:30 in the morning and I think they 
have to stay on duty until about 8 o'clock in the evening. We have about twenty 
night narses, a nurse staying all night in every suicidal ward and epileptic ward 
and the wards where we have dangerons patients. 

QaettioR, Don't you think those hours too long? 

Mr. Bart. I do, indeed. 

Dr. M. A. SpM. I want to say that I think we hod better go to Minnesota to 
learn something about the care of the inaane instead of Mr. Hart coming to In- 
diana. I think he has tlie right idea. We need to have the attendants better 
paid and then we will have better care for the patients, 

Mr. BiekntIL I wish to speak of the new law for transferring insane convicts 
to the hospitals. There is some misunderstanding aboat it over the State. That 
law doesn't give the superintendent of the insane hospital any option at all. The 
(iovernor orders a lunacy comraiasion to be called, and when a convict is adjudged 
tpsane. the Governor orders that he shall be taken to the insane hospital and the 
superintendent hasn't a wonl to say about it. All he has lo do is lo make room 
for that man when he is brought there. There are two sides to this question ol 
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I almost impossible to describe thi 
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i no proper place for him, consequently 
nan who tears his clothing off' and di 
ran lay his hands on, he is put in a bai 
clothing, with no furniture whatever, ni 



body to look after him as he should be looked after, and no medical 
such as he should have. There are several such'men in onr State prisons t^i-day 
Hnmanity demands that they be removed to better conditions. On tile other hand 
there is no place in our hospitals for them and there is no way of taking care < 
them when they are dungerous. The insane hospitals are not prisons. After u 
man begins to recover and has sense enough to know where he is and that he will 
be sent back to prison when he gets well, there is nothing to keep him from escap- 
ing from the hospital. Then there may be prisoners who are sent to thu hot^pitats 
who are not insane at all, but are feigning insanity. The aiithoi'ities are likely to 
be deceived occasionally. It has been but a few days since Dr. Smith dischai^d 
an ''insane convicL" He was senl to the hospital last J one and he never showed 
one sign of insanity while there, I>r. Smith can not keep sane men, so he had to 
send that man home; as he had been pardoned by the Governor, though he lacked 
eighteen months of serving his prison sentence. I think that, in lime, we wit! be 
obliged to have a place especially prepared for insane convicts, and perhaps the 
classes of insane of which Dr. Smith has spoken. 

Geaeriii M<:Gimti3. If the Superintendent of the Central Hospital has mom 
for more patients, has he a right to refuse a, Marion County man admission because 
Karion County ha^ more than her share c>{ insane in the hospital? 
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h should be the number of ii 
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road cent ere. 

W. J, HilHgaeH, The greater per cent, of insane is to be found in the greater 
population but we can go back of that and trace the origin of insanity to disaipa- 
lion and crime. Insanity grows out of diKsipstion, and dissipation is concentrated 
in the Lities and more densely populated communitieB. If we go back lo the 
foundation of this whole nueation we will find that the thing to do is to correct the- 
opportunitiea for dissipation in Indiana. A large per cent, iif the people wfao fill 
oiii institutions come from homes that have been ruined by dissipation. 

General McGinnie, I have understood that a larger per cent, of the iosttne 
come from the fanns and small villages than from the cities. What is your under- 
standing, Dr. Smith? 

Dr. SmilL The <|nestion which you raise Is one that was discussed consider- 
ably a few yeare ago, and there was a general impresRiou left that there were more- 
insane coming from the rural districts than from the cilies. It seems lo be an 
error. We have many insane coming from Ihe agricultural districts, hut the 
greater proportion of insanity comes frona the centers of population — the cities of 
dense population ralhec than from the rnral diatricls. 1 think there is no ques- 
tion about it There was a time when it was thought that the monotonous life- 
led by the farmer and bis wife, the long, lonely evenings, the lack of cheerful 
reading matter and society in general, were disposed to create a morbid condition. 
Bill our farmers are reading more. They have more society, they are getting out 
more and they have more to do. They are training Ilieir children better. There 
is a doubt in my mind that ibis was ever a cause. I am satisfied that it can not 
be said now that the agricultural districts have a larger proportion of insane. 

AUrandei- JbAnaoii. There is one point of the law that ought to be mentioned. 
We have one law governing forty-four counties, and another law governing Ihe- 
other forty-eight. The Central Hospital has in its district forty-four counties and 
Ihe additional hospitals take care of the other forty-eight. The Superintendent 
of the Central Hospital has it in his power lo make room for an acute patient by 
discharging a chronic patient. He has do excuse for over-crowding his wards or 
for refusing lo receive an acute patient immediately the fact is known that the 
patient ought to go to thai hospital. Therefore, those forty-four counties are 
obliged to receive back from the Central Hospital an unlimited number of chronic 
cases of insanity. The other hospitals have not that power. The law which 
created those hospitals stales positively tlat no patient should be retnrned unless 
his physical and mental condition warrant it, and the eonsecpience is that the ad- 
ditional hospitals have from the first been crowded with chronic patients. The 
Board of State Charities took that ijuestion up in its 6rst annual report, when the 
pressure for accommodation of acute cases was so serious. For instance, lone 
time found in the jail at Elkhart a violently insane man who had been there for 
six or seven weeks. There was hardly a jail in the State without somebody wait- 
ing to be taken to the hospital for the InaaDe, and very serious cases crowded the 
poor uftylums. The Board of State Charities in its first report advised that the 
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Inw be changed, and that until provision should be made arcurding to tbe intiin' 
ticin of Ihal art, the law governing the additional hoBpitala should be changed 
iind iiinde the Game us that governing iKe Central Hospital. That is, ihat the 



superintendent be allowed to rel 
make room for acute cnees. A 
that change, but it didn't receiv 
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chronii' cuEes to ihe poor asjiui 
1 nas Introduced in the Legislature to make 
y cnnsideraiion at all. It was put otit of the 
e: "I don't eare how bad il is. Let it get 
ner." At the next Legislulure, 1893, another 
o give the siiperintendenla of the three addi- 
> the asylums incurable patients. Again it 
as committed as no other State in the Union 
□f the insttiie all the way through. 
3lern States, suppoaed to be so far ahead of 
IIS, doing what we did years ago. In 1S48 the Legislature of Indiana changed the 
name of the State Lunatic Asjium to the Indiana Hospital for the Insane. It 
was felt that a place for the insane was a hospital rather tbnn an asylnm. Then 
about forty years later the State of New York did just the same thing. They 
changed the oame of their aajlum tu huspilal. In 18<)5 the State of Indiana en- 
acted a law which made it verv clear that tbe State should care for iill tbe insane. 
Again the State of New York followed altont twenty years later. There are some 
insane in our county houses who are properly there. These are hartnleSH and 
are living a natural life in the small institutions, where they are aluioi^t members 
of the snperinten dent's family. I think they are just as well off in the county 
poor asylnm as they would be in tbe folate hospital. It is more nearly iheir nor- 
mal life. Most of our poor-houses in Indiana are places where you can be com- 
fortable and happy. I know them ail, except a few of the beautiful new ones, 
and I know that a majority of the county poor-houaea in Indiana arc in the 
bands of good, honest, industrious men and women, whobe whole desire is to do 
the very best they can for the county and for the inmates. I remember one time, 
after an experiment had been made of a small cottage with a kitchen of its own, 
seeing an old lady sitting by the kitchen atove. I went in and asked her how she 
was feeling, and she said she hadn't been so happy for a great while. fShe was 
sitting near the kithen strive for the first lime for many years. I don't believe in 
building palaces for paupers. I think the nearer we get to the natural life in all 
caae^, both for tbe insane and the paupers, the nearer we are to treating theni 
properly. 
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Whatever a man manages or controls UJs chief inspiration and encon-sge- 
nient muHl come from the continued growth and development of his er'erprise. 
This is honian nature. For example; A man who manages 1 ■vorkshop or s 
factory rejoices in the growth of his business. If he makes twice as many wagons 
this year as he made last, or if be has added materially to the size of bis factorv 
or the number of men be employs, he counts his success by these changes. 



But we who mnnage hospitaU And pour-hauseH can not count oiir gsins after 
this fashion. I say we can not; perhaps 1 should say wr should not, for I fear we 
often do junt thin thing, and if we do not the publii' olt4!n does it for us. Mefts- 
nred by this standard, a great building with high walls, to which is added gable 
after gable as the years go hy, to accommodate the ever- in creasing throng of 
poverty-Htriclcen people, must be a succesBful instiluCion — most aiicceasful. But a 
little thought will show ub that this is not the proper standard b3' which to meas- 
ure charitable institutiona. It ithall not be my purpose in the few momenta which 
I shall occupy, to describe an ideal poor asylum. I shall content myself with 
opening a di»cLission of a few of the knotty questions that have piizzled me in my 
brief charge of the Allen County poor. 

The people we have Ui deal with in poor-huuiiea are not all of one class. 
There are the insane, the old and infirm, the able-bodied men and women, and 
occasionally there are little children. What shall we do to improve the condition 
of each of these classes? When I lirat took charge I looked upon the insane 
with sympathy, but with no hope of bettering their condition. But my esperi- 
do much for this class. Of course we can not do 
t the 6tute hospitals, where they have physicians 
i, and for this reason we should xee to it that our 
the hospitals as promptly as possible. Until such 
better place, we should keep them as quiet as 

I often open 
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for them what 
skilled in the ca 
insane patients : 
a time as they 



can be done a 
re of the inRsn. 

can be taken ti 
far removed from other 
be absolutely necessary to keep them in close confinen 



«ill prove of great benefit to tbem. 

I have in mind one young man who bad been confined in a cell four years, 
lie was very nervous, and much of the time he was not accountable for what he 
said and did, but he was entirely harmless. T took hira from the cell and walked 
with him over the farm, 1 gradually got his mind off of himself, and it was but 
11 few weeks nnlil I could trust him with little errands and work that he espe- 
cially liked to do. He grew better from day to day, and in less than one year 
from the time I first Haw him he was discharged from our asylum and if to-day at 
home and in good health. I have had other similar experiences, and am fully 
convinced that more than one-third of our insane patients can be restored to 
health by good unre and careful handling, and this, loo, in an ordinary pour 
asylum. Of course, as I have said, the State hospitals for the insane are tha 
proper places for such patients, but until they have been accepted there we can 
do much for them at home. 'nu the line I have indicated. Such people should 
have few promises made them. They should never be deceived. As a class they 
have strong Hkes and dislikes, and so will always have some one in whom they 
place conlidence. They are seldom, if ever, dangerous with such a person, and 
no one else should ever come in contact with them. I need not emphasize the 
importance of good sanitary arrangements for this class. In our case the County 
B<mrd hns made it entirely possible to keep them separate from other inmates, 
and in apartments thai are capable of being kept clean and well ventilated. 

Of all classes found in a poor-house, the old and infirm are perhaps deserving 
of the moat sympathy. P'reijuenlly ansong them are to be found most excellent 
people^ people who were once numbered among our best citizens, but who through 
misfortune, or perhaps bad management, Jind themselves, in their old age, in 
need of public charity. By far the most troublesome claai with which we have 
to deal is the able-liodied young men and women who squander their earnings in 
summer and then when winter comoa, tlock to ua fur food and shelter. On a 
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worked well for the time, and 1 giv( 
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need of wood, sod our Trustee had been supplying them from the 
yards here in the city. I suggested to him that he purchase a large qu 
rough wood Irom the (arioera near the I'oiinty farm. This he did at a s 
pense, and I then purchnBed a doEen wood aaw.s and put our Bhle-bodied 
boys to aawiog wood. I had two teams going to the city each morning Cor mam 
and they delivered the wood on the orders fnrniBbed by the Trustee. In this i 
Bevernl hundred cords of wood found their way to the needy in our city, and 
a trifling expense to the county. In addition to this I succeeded In eurtuillng 
number of able-bodied men and boys, for shoving a wood saw all day soon 
comes monotonous. There are other plan? that might be suggested ; for exampli 
as our grovel roads become free thia class may be profitably employed upon on 
highways. So far as the able-bodied women atv uoDoerned, the question wi 
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number is very si 



at all 

1, and they 
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usually he employed about the insti- 



ihe L-hildren, and so far as this county is 
h importance ns it used to he. For owing 



The laat class I hav 
concerned the <]uestion i 

to the action o£ our County Board we are soon to have a home for them entirely 
apart from the poor asylum. But we should not wait for uuch an institution, for 
we can do much good without it. There are in every well settled community 
many excellent homes for poor children— homes in which they could grow up 
uiider all the influences that go to make good citizens, and we should endeavor to 
find such places. We should know all the leading citizens of our couoty, and 
should solicit their help in finding such homes. The humane officer, township 
trustees, county board and superintendent of the poor should work hand in hand 
in this matter. For if we take care of these children as we should we thereby 
lessen not only the pauper, but the criminal class as well. The orphans' home 
should only be looked upon as a temporary place for these children — a place to 
stay until a permanent home can be found. Fortunately we have not l>een 
troubled with many children in our poor asylum during the past three years. In 
a number of instances our humane officer, with the little assistance I could give 
hiro, has been able to find homes for such children at once without bringing them 
to us at all. In other cases we have been obliged to keep them for a short tinie 
nntil suitable homes could be found. We should not stop oar work when we 
have found such homes, but should make careful ini[uiry into the way the chil- 
dren are treated and cared for thereafter. In some few cases we have found it 
necessary tj3 remove them to another and more suitable place. 



The President. We will now have a genera 
from a number of the superintendents pn^senl. 



n<l would like 






Mr. Biehiieil. I was a good deal interested in the wood-sawing experiment 
that Mr. Fclta described. It seems to have been rather succeBsful. Where the 
poor asylum is located away out in the country it might be hard to use that plan, 
but a great many of the poor asylums in the Stale are very near to the county 
Beat, and the township trustee in the county seat is the man generally who has to 
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Hi. /Hffu^, Vfby ■liuuld *■ »• >^ o"' fiour-tunue* Ui e*ubli*li iheae «oo<l- 
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The idea of giving employment to the inmateg of the poor farm in eicelleot. If 
the trustees would tstnblieh wood jatia, the number of appHcanls at their ciflit.'es 
would be very greatly reduced. I have found it so at the office of the Charity 
Organirution Society in Terre Haute. During the iaet three ytars our Soeiety 
has had a vrood yard in active operation, and all people applying for asBisIanee 
have been sent to the yard and then paid (I a cord for sawing anil apliuing wood. 
Why L'ould not the inifltees adopt that plan in all communities? I^t the trua- 
lees have a wood yard and pay men for sawing and splitting wood, and let them 
takp it out in groceries or clothing or fuel. 

n. B. Mnhpnirt. I do not think the trustees all over the State have the 
eame amount of work to do. 1 am Trustee of a population of nearly 200,000. 1 
have had over a hundred upplications for help each month. I do not think ihnt 
in that number then' have been three sen! to the poor-houBe. If there were, it 
wasn't those who were able to saw wood. I don't send (hem to the poor-house if 



they are able-bodied. 
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a family that hud a boy large e\ 
w wood, we sent them fonr-tool wood, 
of the wood question that I wish to speak, bnt of the 
want to stop there. More depends upon the super- 
It is her duty tu loiik after the female wards of 
I wonlii like to suggest to the commissioners that in employing 
the superintendent it is important that llie wife should be as suitable as he. My 
plan would be to call the wife the matron and pay her salary in the same profjor- 
lioD that the superintendent ia paid. It matters not if the wife has access to iill 
he makes. She likes to earn it herself. I think that in selecting the superin- 
tendent we should select the matron as well. 

Mr. Bunch. I wish to say that I think Mr. Fell's plan admirable as long as 
the wood is delivered to the widows and those who are not able to saw wood. . 

Mr. McOvltoagk. I have had ten years' experience in poor asylum work. 
We have hud three insane sent back to ua, tvro of whom are the kind that need to 
be "near the ground," as Mr. Johnson words it. One of them drives a team. 
He is just as well satislied most of the time as u man c^uld be. The third man 
should be at the hospital. He has to be fastened up. In regard to the able- 
bodied tramps, we keep work ready for tliem. Clay County has a good farm and 
when tramps come along we are glad to see them, and we give them some tools 
and let them go to work. There has been something like $6,000 given out in our 
connly in the last year for temporary relief. Given as it was. it wasn't e(|ual to 
$500 rightly spent. 

~ " ~ ~ o this diaeUBsion with great inte 
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H. H. Hail. I have listened 
having exactly the kind of disou 
was impressed by what was said a 

with the gentleman that the matron is quite as important as the euperint 
and the matron ought to be paid independently. It has been Kaid that pauper 
tabor is inefficient. In our State we Und that a man can bur s farm and work it, 
and' hire a mau by the year and pay him and keep him, and make it prodtable, 
and what the man can do the county can do. We are trying to have a house 
about' two miles out, and then not have a large farm at all. We want to keep 
plenty of hogs and cows, and have a large garden, and that is where you can em- 
ploy pauper labor efficiently, instead of going on a large farm. Another thing. 



thiit tniiibles in our Slate is (he employment of superintendents, iind I wonid like 
10 know what the methoil m in Indiana o( employing superintend eats. Do you 
ndvertiBe for bids, or do you gii out nnd HelEul a man ? 

A Delegalf. The auperiiitendent in my county is appointed by the County 
Commiiiaioneri!. They pay tlie superintendent for his work, and they pay the 
wife for her worb. He must he a goiul fnrmer, and the Commi^ioners look to see 
whether his fence uorners are clean. 

'ho is s good farioer and keeps his feni^e corners 
n good shape will keep human Wings in the same way. In 
e have theae tramps to i-onlend with the farm can not be loo 



JMr. MeCtiUoitgh, 
clean and his 



Mr. Bmt. Wha 

Mt. MeCoMoagh. 

help, and it is from o 



salary do they pay you ? 

They pay me SI, 000. 1 furnish team, maohinery and hired 
ie to two hands all the time, and we have a hired girl. I 



pay $20 fur a leading hand and as high ns }i3 a 
for every ten women, and s 



A IMIfyale. Does the coonty aMylnio pay ils own ei]ienses"/ 

JWr. McOaltaaijh. Just aboiil that nc>w. 

A Delegate. What is yuur average attendance ? 

Mr. MeCullaugh. It ha« been about forty for tlie last four or five years. 

Mr. Bishop, Township Trustee at Richmund, aeked how many of the coanty 
poor anylums are self-supporting. 

Mr. Bickneil. 1 do not iblnk that in the lust two years any poor asylum in 
the State has been entirely aelf-aupporting. Some of them have come very close 
to it. in counting the cost of support it is necessary to count the a uperinten dent's 
salary, of course. Sometimes superintendents think their place is self-support- 
ing, but they don't count in their own salaries. They would be self-supporting it 
salaries were omitted, but that is not quite fair. The salary must go in with the 
rest. There have been a few caaes in the State where a county poor-hcmae has 
been self-supporting in the full sense of the word. There is one shining example, 
Crawford County, which one year paid all the running expenses and the superin- 
tendent's salary and turned $46{) into the coanty treasury besideti. It never did 
that before, and I have always doubted these figures a little. At any rate it was 
•elf-supporting. 

Qve»(ion. How large a farm has Crawford County 7 

Mr. BKhaell. Two hundred and siity-five acres. The number of inmates 
runs from fifteen and eighteen up to thirty. We have had cases where other poor 
asylums have come within a few dollars of being self-supporting. One asylnm 
was within ST5 dollars of it, and several were within two or three hundred dol- 
lars. Theae are all exceptions. It is very rare to find any county farm coming 
as close to self-support as $500. 

I do not think that the question as to the method of employing superin- 
tendents was answered as fully as it might have been. County commissioners 
always hare the employment of the superintendenla, hut that is al>ont the only 
line of uniformity that runs through the whole system. Every board of county 
commiHHioners has its own plan. In iMimc conntics they ask for bids, and 
generally accept the lowest hid if ihe man is at all responsible. Then a man's 
politics comes in. A superintendent stays as long as his party or his friends are 
in power and he goes when they go, no matter how good a superintendent he 
may be. In Crawford County the Superintendent of. the poor asylum ia a 
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Refmblican, |iu( there hj a Ixiard unanimouBly Democratic because he was a good 
mBn. i think that ane of the most ilii|>ortant reasons why our poor najluniH nre 
not mora nearly self-Bupporting than ther are is that the counter comDiisBioner 
does D<it apply to the ruunvy'H busineaa the methods that he applies to his own 
buBiness. The coiuuiiBsiiiners Nhould d^'cide how luooh the place Is worth, and 
then took aroond tor a [(uiid mun wliti is willing to take it at the, price fixed. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 



So seaaion of the conference was held Wednesday afternoon, as this time had 
been set apart for the deiegatee to visit the many puints of interest about thi? city 
of Fort Wajtie. Such as desired to drive were enl^rtained by eilizens who plaxied 
carriages at their disposal. A large number visited the county poor asylum, 
where a lunch was provided, in addition to other entertainment. Various city 
charitable institutions were also visited. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 



IS opened with prayer by Rev. Father (Juendling, after y 
President Hackett announced that the subject for the evening was "Child Saving 
Work." The first paper was "The Board of Children's Guardians," by Mrs, 
Julia H. Ooodhart, member of the Marion County Board of Guardians and 
Chairman of ihe roramiitee on Child Saving. 



THE BOARD UF CHILDREN'S CUARDIANS. 




We are perhaps united in the belief that the wrong-doings of men and women 
begin in childhood — in the neglect of proper training and In the lack of parental 
control. Neglect of child life, from whatever cause, or in whatever condition of 
society, is fraught with disaster to the child, and is too often the stepping-stone 
to vice and crime. Experieoce has proven that it is easier and more rational to 
prevent boys and girls from falling into vice than it is to reclaim dissolute men 
and degraded women. The orphan asylums that dot our fair State are evidences 
at the philanthropic spirit that pervades it, Onr public schools and free kinder- 
gartena are doing a noble work in the way of prevention, and yet notwithstaiiding 
the armies of little children who are being cared for through these agencies, there- 
are many young lives growing rank and rnnning to waste as a result of pernicious- 
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net was anieniled and it 
B7 this amsnduient it 
and ID Vigo ci 
of the privilege, and ( 
good work. 



1i:av)iing anil evil aKHijtiation, We eau noi oonteni »iirselve»< witli the idea that I 
<.inr children and our neighbors' children are heing edii(>aled in the principles I 
that lend tv good citizenship, and close our eyes to (he fart that there are io 
alleys and low tenement hoiisee a vitality and strength pnl forth for evil that J 
will, if unchecked, bring ruin npon we. 

In Che winter of 1889 public attention was called lu the fact that there weN 
in the aity of Indianapolis hundredn of children wlio were in such ussociations a» 
would inevitahly lead to vice. Born niuidsC eijualor and want, they suffered from | 
neglect and ahuae. They were robhed of their innocence, and llie sunlight of j 
hope and the muaic and song of the heart had been stolen from them. Obedient J 
to the will of the people, the General Asijembly of 18S!I passed no act to estahlieh j 
a Bonn) of Children's Guardians in townships having a population of T£ 
people It was signed by the Governor, and the Board of Children's liuardians I 
of Center Township, or the City of Indianapolis, was eatahlished. In 1R9I the | 
a provisions extended to euuntiea having a like population. 
was made possible to establish hoards in Vanderburgh I 
Terre Haute, in the last-named county, availed herwlf 
i the creatidu of its board in 18!)2 has accomplished * 
t of Congress approved July 2fi, 1892, the Board of Chil- 
n's Gnardianti for the Distri<'t of Columbia was instlliited. It was maintained 1 
by an appropriation from Congress. Kentucky passed a law similar to that of | 
onr own Slate, and in 18S3 the Court appoLited a Board for the city of Lonisv 
Under this law the Board has a right to take from its parents any child IS years | 
of age and under, upon proof satisfnctorv to the Judge of the Circuit Court that 1 
the parents of such child are not fit to have control of it. The members of this I 
Board are appointed by the Circuit Court, and receive the custody of the children ] 
only by order of said Court, and all their doings are subject to its approval. 

The necessity of 1 his law is apparent in cities anil larger towns where child- | 
beggars mingle with the busy throng in the crow<ied Uiu rough fa res. Their pit.- 
f ul story of want draws tears from the eyes and money from the pockets of the ! 
sympathetic. The dole is dropped into the outstretched dirty pulm', and the sight I 
of passing poveity is soon forgotten. The child, however, emholdeoeii by suc- 
cess, peraiila in his demands for aid until petty thefts and robberies follow in the 
1rain. Flesh o£ my Sesh and blood of my blood carries with it the idea of own- 
ership and the right to do as one pleases with one's own. It is on this principle 
"that the pauper places the basket on the arm of the infant, and starts him out bb, 
the bread-winner of the family ; that the father brutalizes his sons and the j 
juother barters tlie virtue of her daughters. The necessity tor the law is seen also 1 
in the columns of our daily papers, in the recital of crimes and wrongs inflicted I 
upon litlle children. It is written unmistakably upon the records of our polic 
•courts, and the evidence of the senses may be had in the quarters where the. J 
worst elements live; where children are reared amidst debanchery, and whe 
childish prattle minglea with the coarse jest of the profane and obscene. Shi 
the circumstances if birth, or the will of an irresponsible parent forever doom., I 
the child t'l dishonor and shame? Huh he no right in this beautiful world other;! 
than that of mere existence? When a parent neglects to perform the duliesof J 
a parent he should not hove the privileges of odp. When he lieggarg and 
grades his child society suffers, and il has the right to defend itself in whateve*'!! 
-way il may deem best. If the State has the right to punish crime, it has tbej 
right to prevent it. If it haa the right to imprison or hang a man, it has tUstl 
Tight to remove children from the conditions that will make them criminal. 



The Board I CliiHren a Gimrdians ol Mnrion Omnty has eiilered uiion llii- 
BeVBnth year ol ils exigtenee These lears h»Te been full of earoent and hard 
■work, involving the cuftod) of mam childrt n \lthoiigh the work of the Bn»rd 
has not always lieen rightly imderaluod it is gratifying to know that each year 
finds it more firnilv ealablialied in the confidence and good opinion of the intelli- 
gent and humane In manv inatan(.eB its eBi!'i.t upon the drunken and viciiiLiH 
has been proliiic ol good and b\ sdvite and eouiihel ]jur(?nts have been niado IB 
understand iheir obligation to thmr ibildrtn Killiout the interference of ihe law. 
An intemperate woman when adnionished remarked " If I most quit drinking 
beer or give up my children I will give up the beer ' 

Sometimes the jostice of this law appeals to and is acknowledgtd by the 
Tery people for whom il was enacted A woman wedded to a lite from which she 
would not l>e dii rted tongented Cj the ud iplion of her little girl into a respect- 
able family in order that tlu ehild should not beiome what ahe admitted herself 
to be. Think nut Ihal thia mothLr xuinetl against and sinning, aufiered no pang 
at separation, or that she ne> er 1 jnged to press her baby to her bosom. Ko ; de- 
graded (hough she be she recognized the right of her child to a chance in the 
world, and knew that she conld not have it while surrounded by evil inflnences. 
In the early days o( the Board she risked her life in giving such inlorinalion ae 
led to the suti-essful prowcuticin of others. 

A conscientious effort is made by the Board to thoroughly investigate every 
case presented to it. A written statement of facia, with names of witnesses, is 
prepared by its oflicer, and if the charts can be snstaincd the attorney for the 
Board files petition for custody. The child, upon a writ issued by the Circuit 
Court, is then taken to the Board's home. These little ones, dirty and ragged, 
half starved and aufJering from diBease. with wounds and liruifies upon theii 
tender bodies, present a pitiable appearauce. Hardened is he who can look upon 
Bueh scenes unmoved; whose ear is deaf to the pleadings and the pitiful criea of 
injured children, aod who fur paltry gain would seek by legal subterfuge to de- 
feat a righteous law. A small per cent, of those who come into the custody of 
the ISoard are eligible to homes without preparatory care and training. Throngh 
the generosity of the County Commissioners a comfortable home ba^ been pro- 
vided, where the children have their tirsl lessons in cleanliness, truthfulness, 
ohedienoe and respect for the rights of others. By courtesy of the School Board 
a tencher is supplied and the school advantages are of the best, being a part of 
the public school system. 

Great care is exercised in placing children in homes, first on trial, and after- 
ward, if desirable, by adoption or indenture. Ko child is placed simply for the 
service he can render. Children of Cathulic parentage are placed in Catholic in- 
stitutions until permanent homes can be found for them with people of that faith. 
An agent is employed by the Board whose sole duty is to look after the interests of 
the child until he is of age. As years go by uunibera of children will remain in 
the Home for whom permanent homes can not be found. They are the physically 
disabled, the dull and unattractive, whom none want. The problem that confroma 
the Board is: How cau these be made aelf-supfiorting? By what means can they 
become produix'rg an well as consumers, and thus prevent Ihem from again becom- 
ing a public charge? The solution will probably be found in industrial education. 
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Ip answer to nuniEroas inquiries, Hrs. Goodhart stated that since its cbI 
lishment the Board of Guardians had dispoBed of 229 children and thai 42 were-l 
at that time in the Home of the Board. An agent gives his entire time to finding- I 
good homes for the children and watching over them afterwanl. Many applica' 1 
tiona for children are received. No child is plained where it is wanted simply for" I 
the work it can da. 

Thf. PreiiiiaU. Vie now have a paper on "Dependent Children," by Jdni. J 
Mary T. Djkeman, President of the Orphans' Home Soeietv i>f Cass County. 



DEPENDENT CHIl.DREN. 



Of all benevolent and charilable organiiations here represented, hot 
appeals more tenderly to our nympathies than child-saving. More than this, a 
work has a broader foundation in reasun; no work can show better or more per- 
manent resnlts. If it is true that the nay to reform a mun ib W begin with his 
grandfather, let us inileed try ti> make honest grandfathers and grandmothers of I 
future generat one, for notwithstanding the great truth of heredity and the ta 
of inherited wickednesa, we must believe that with right training and proper 






The few thoughts that I have writte 
as the result of some years work in oui 
human nature is pretty much the same I, 
is applitahle to i.ur Home will in all pro 
not he engaged for years in the work of r 



have come to me and my siaier workers. 
Caas Couoty Orphans' Home. But as- 
all parts of the Stale, I take it that what ' 
lability apply Ui others. Now, one can. 
iving and caring for Delected chililren- 



without asking from whence comes this army of dependent children that is filling- 
our Homes, our alms houses, our reform schools, and yet overlloweupononrstreeta- 1 
to ultimately fill our prisons? Are they all children whom death has bereft o( ' 
their parents? On the contrary, the real orphans arc a very small percent. Have, 
then, their parents been the victims of unmerciful disaster, until, broken in for- j 
tune, in spirit and in health, they are unable longer to support their children, ai 
are reluctantly obliged to commit them to the care of the charitable? Perhaps | 
half the children who apply fur admission into our Homes are the children of I 
parents who resign them from utter inability to stru^ie longer against an adverse 
fate. The rest come from parents idle, vicious, dissolute, who gladly abandon 
them to the charities of a long-sufiering and patient public; and often end by 
themselves becoming a charge upon the county. Kow it is manifest that such 
children are much better away from their parents in a home where they can bit. , 
surrounded by good intluences, sent to Echool and given a chance for their lives. 

But while justice and meruy unite in caring for and training into good men 
and women these forsaken little ones, it seems to me a great injustice is bein^ 
done elsewhere. Is it right to relieve entirely these idle, unnatural parents and 
lay the burden of the support of their offspring npon others? Parents relieved of 
all responsibility, all incentive to lal>or, become more idle, more vicious. This 



sysleo] I'f coiiipuUory relief, the ease with whieh their burdens I'aii be shifted 
from their shoulilerH, invites reliunci! upon that relief und ends in making penua- 
nent paupers. The county hirnic furnishea a great temptation to the indolent and 
dissolute to thruw uff all pareDtal responsibilitv If the uhildren can he received 
into the Home and supported there in comfort withoat any effort on their part, 
the numher of such will continue to increase A prolific sourie uf dependent 
children U the easy diroroe. The parents quarrel and separate, and the children 
fall between them, to'be picked up by the charitable and cared foi at llie Home. 
The extent to which this evil prevails in the lower strata of soueti would bardly 
be believed without s personal knowledge of the facts. Because the faihtir and 
mother disagree does not morally cancel the right of the child to their care and 
support. That it does do ao in fact I fear any management of an orphanx' home will 
leotify. The ease with which the divorce is obtained and the speed with which a 
second marriage often follows the decree of the court, would seem to argue a 
taxity of judieial investigation. I suppose there is no way to control judicial 
rulingfl unless it be by public ppinion. If the husband and wife were the only 
parties concerned we might hold our peaM, bill when a family of little children, 
as is often the case, is given inln the custody uf the wife and no provision made 
for their support, it bevomes u public wrcmg. Intemperance adds its cpiota, but for 
this evil there is hope that it will in a measure be controlled. Public opinion is 
aronsed, temperance laws are being enforced and better ones enacted. But 
^palling as is the number of dependent children caused by intemperance, it 
does not, according to my observation, eqnal the number of children made 
destitute by the idleness and immorality of their parents. 

There has never been any improvement upon the old edict, by the sweat of 
his brow man shall earn his bread, and although il haj tieen said hundreds of 
times, I will repeal that the best charity, the eharitji that does the moat good, is 
the charity that helps the poor to help themselves, and not only themselves but 
their children. Perhaps we need a little compulsory labor, as well as compulsory 
■education. The child is entitled by the ties of nature to all the support the 
parent can give. Could there not be some place provided by law where the will- 
ing cnuld obtain work, and where the unwilling could be made to work, 9.nd a 
part of their wages at least l>e applied to the support of their children? Thet^e 
children are now a burden upon the public. Would it be any more of a burden 
to furnish the parents with work, the wages of which could be applied to their 
children's support, than to give them entire rel ief, for which they make no return? 
GratuilouB giving is always demoraliising. Any one who has been long engaged 
in charitable work can recall instances where relief has been first accepted with 
diffidence and shamefaced ness, then with indifference and finally demanded. 
This great question of charitable relief can not. in my belief, ever be solved ei- 
4;ept by labor furnished to those who ask it and made compulsory for the idle. To 
supply them with work and compel them to do it may be a difficult undertaking 
and not always satisfactory, but it seems to me that it is worth trying. The kind 
of employment at which to put them would be a matter for consideration, but I 
do believe that if they were only paid for carrying stones from one pile to another 
it would be better than going on in the way we are. 

It has often been said, and it is true, that no institutional life can take the 
place of a kind, loving home life for a child. But experience has taught us that 
nfler a child has reached the age of five or six: years the chances for its obtaining 
a good home, a. home where it will be treated with the kindness and consideration 
of the other members of the family, rapidly diminish. The difficulty our 




Orphun^' llonii.' luanigifiui^nt hue experienced hu» iiol been so murli in fiodiDg 
homes us in finding giiod permitnenl hoiaeti. Although ve reijiiirc ibe uppltcant 
for a I'liild lo bring a referent-e as lo good chariioler, elf., you know any one can 
olitnin a referenoe, and after ihe moat rsreful conaideralion we have more than 
once felt obliged lo take the irliild awHj from one of these leeommended homes 
because of cruel neglect and brutal irealiuenl. Besides, il is the smallest iiamber 
of people who, although they may not treat a child unkindly, have the patience 
to bear with and correct the faults camiunn to children. Then too many peraons 
have not the courage to correct a child. They fear neighborhood gossip. They 
cnn not correct another person's child. Again some children have faults that 
make it impossible to place them. 1 have in my mind two Iwyu limm our own 
Orphans' Home that we could rot place and have ihem remain in any family- 
because they had fBiills that no family would tolerate. 

Often the children seat out are complained uf and returned because they 
have been untruthful. They ore careless, idle, slovenly — in short, no i)etter tbtUL 
our own children. Now what shall we do with lhe»e children who, on account of 
faults cotnmon to huuianity, are likely In be debarred from the shelter and foster- 
ing care of a home. Shall we leave them lo grow up, knowing nothing in 
particular, to at last join the great army (if incapahlea? After a child has arrived: 
at any twelve years of age, every year that it remains in an Orphanii' Home does. 
it more or less harm. By that time the child realizes ilx sui'roundiugs, that they- 
are difierenl from other children, and it begets a spirit of restlessness, also the- 
spirit of dependence. Now the more we have thought and talked about it, the more- 
we have become convinced that what we need are industiial schools ; Stale schools, 
separate for bova and girls, where a child after it has reached the age of ten or- 
twelve years, and failed lo obtain a good home, could be sent and under the care' 
and watchfulness of compelAnt teachers be taught gome occupation, by whitjt it 
could support itself. We believe it would stand a better chance, so doing- 
physically, morally and intellectually, than in half the homes offered. And 
because a child has entered an induBlrial gcIiooI, need not hinder from placing it 
in a good home ahould the opportunity oETer. Industrial schools can not b& 
recommended on the score of Iheir immediate economy, bill it might be poBsible 
that when these boys and girls have reached manhood and womanhood and start. 
out into the world armed and eijuipped equal to the children from sheltering 
homes and thoughtful parents, it would result in the truest economy. The bill 
introduced in the Legislature last winter, with its other excellent pruviijione, in 
our estimation lacked this one — that it was not provided that the school should be 
industrial in its character. This is the day of the specialist, and when a child of 
ten or twelve years ia taken from our Orphans' Home, it is taken tor Ihe im- 
medifite service it can render, and its giiardinns arc seldom at the pains of teach- 
ing it auy special occupation, and ther« are do county homes titled lo give them 
this kind of an education. Kow, I atu well aware that there are in our State 
homes and agencies that are merely distributing poinis, who employ paid agents 
to seek out homes and agree for a stipulated sum per head to place children con- 
fided lo their care. Their reports show that they are very successful. I can well 
understand that an agent traveling over a wide area of country, putting in luB ' 
whole time at the business, would be much more successful in finding homes than 
a woman sitting at home waiting for applicants to come to her. What I wonld' 
like fuller information about is, how ntauy of these homes prove, after six loont^ 
or a year of irial, to be measurably satisfactory? What proportion of the" 
children remain in them until they are grown? If it is anything like the number 



placed the diUicult/ is solved ; let us employ these agencies. I linve tried to 
obtain some infnrniation aa to the satisfactorineBg of the work done by one of 
these societies for our county homes, hut have thus far been unBUcoesaful. 

Our Cbbs County Home has been very pleasantly Bpoken al by the Secretary 
of the Board of State Charities and it has been suggested that I give a resume of 
our management, both as concerns the welfare of the children, uml from an 
economical or financial standpoint. The title of the property our Home occu- 
pies is vested in the county; ite mana^ment, in a Board of Managers, composed 
of twelve women, whose services are grBtuitoui". The most harmonious relations 
have always existed between the <!uininisai oners and the Board of Managers. 
From and by the Board is elected the President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Board also employs the Matron and fixes her salary at a liberal 
rale, for the combioaliun of honesty, industry, good judgment and a kind and 
sympathizing heart is not to be obtained at a low figure, aad all these ii^ualicies 
are necessary to the make-up of a good matron. But although we consider nur- 
selves peculiarly fortunate in our Matron, the Board takes active supervision of 
all Ihe affaire of the Home. The house, premises and children are always subject 
to the inspection ot the monthly visitor. This is part of her duty, and she is ex- 
peetecl at the monthly meeting to give a full report of the condition of the Home 
and its inmate*. 

The Board meets every loonlh in regular sesBion. At these meetings the 
visitor in appointed by the President, whn for the incoming month is to take 
charge of its affairs, purchase all supplies of food, clothing, etc., using all economy 
consistent with wholesome food and comfortable clothing. She maket her written 
report at the next meeting, snbmitting tlie bills incurred for expenses tor the ap- 
|)ro¥al of the Board. At these meetings all afl'airs pertaining to the welfare of the 
Home are freely discussed, hut it is made a point of honor to discuNs them no- 
where else. As ours is a county institution, no children are kept at the poor- 
house after they reach the age of two years, but are placed in the Cliildren'a 
Home. Township Trustees also send us children needing care and a home. Be- 
fore any child is admitted we itiBisl that it be examined by our attending physician 
and bring a certificate that it has no contagious disease. This physician Ihe 
Board employs; he finding all medicines. He visits the Home onci; a week regu- 
larly and as much oflener as may be necessary. For each child thus sent by the 
county we are paid the sum of twenty-five cents per day. Besides this the Com- 
missioners allow our bill for fuel. We find this amount sufficient for all nei^essaiy 
expenses, hut 1 should add that tlirough the generosity of friends, tvi' have an eu- 
dowment fund of between $6,000 and $7,000. 

The responsibility of placing the children in homes rest^ entirely with the 
Board, This is the most difficult, the most delicate part of the whole manage- 
ment of the Home. A mistake here may be fatal to the child ; may forever wreck 
its chances for a happy useful life. For this reason the Board endeavors not to 
lose sight of its children, but to visit them in their new homes. It reserves the 
right to reclaim them if they find the provisions of the agreement under which 
they were taken have not been carried out. There are two methods by which 
children are received in the Home, i. e , by surrender and tor temporary care. 
Where it is for temporary care a small stipend is asked, where the parent or 
guardian can afToi'd to pay it ; for, adhering to our convictions, we think it best 
that the parent should do all be can toward the support of the child. Where the 
parent contributes to a child's support, it is not made chargeable to the county, 
3— Ed. of Chabtttes. 
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and the psrent can take it whenever prepHrmi lo do so. It goes wiilioiit Ha 
that politics ba« notbing to dt> v'nh the mikiiageuent. Neither is there any r 
ioQB or secular diacri mi nation. 

Ab the result of their labors iind experience the munager-i of niir Horae : 
arrived at these two conclusionB, which they denire to submit for your coDHidera-| 

FiT»l, I'hBt there should be in everj county a work-house, or aome place, callil 
it nhat you please, where these idle, indifTereut parents oould be put to work, and | 
their wages appropriated lo the support of their children. 

Sfeand, That there should be district industrial scboola to which children,r4 
after having reached the ugc ot twelve years and failing to obtain a home 
family, could be sent and taught some occupation by which to earn their owa] 
livelihood. 



fimuloi' Ellinon. I have been connected with the Humane Society in thiS'l 
city [or a number of years, and since the organization of the Allen County Or- | 
phans' Home Society I have had something to do with that. There are two things 
that Mrs. Dykeman has spoken about. One of them in as to the success of these 
children's aid societies. They have placed, according to their records, a great 
many children, f have given no little attention to that matter. I have made . 
investigations whenever 1 could, and I am sorry lo nay that my investigatioiui I 
hare convinced me that it ia too wholesale a manner of dealing with the children. I 
It ia undoubtedly much cheaper than any county orphans' home can handle the I 
children ; but the opinion has been forced upon me that it ia not a good way, be- I 
cause the homes they find are nut suitable. The other proposition ia one that X | 
have thought a good deal about. That in about the State home — a sort of : 
industrial home. I think ati Mrs. Dykeman does that, being located at only o 
or two places in the State, certain children who ghiinld have the benefita of tbe | 
home never will get tliem. I think that one of the reasons why the county orphai 
homes have not met with greater suci'Ctis is that they have not followed up the I 



child after a home has been secured for it. They have ii 
sufficiently. We eipect in the Allen County Orphans' H 
siderable stress upon this part of our work. Then I belli 
to be found for all these children to do. The sooner the; 
Home and placed in families, the better, and for that 
earlier you can get the child the more readily yoi 



>oked after ila needs I 
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e thatNomething ought J 

can be taken from the a 

ea^on I think that the 

a good home for it. 






People who want the child to become identified with their family and known aa a 

member of their family, desire the child i 

aible. We require photographs once a j 

months from the person taking a child. ' 

his business lo go and see these children, a 

aa we might. 

Mr. Johraon. I wish Mrs. Goodbart would tell us how the Marion Board 'f^ 4 
Children's Guardians looks after the children placed out. 

Mrs. GoodhaH. We do it through our agent, who v 
two or three months, and if a child is not well placed, it if 
left in a home whore it is unhappy, 
three or four times. 



|uire a report every aix 
ve an agent to make it 
Information haphaaard, 



IS the children every ■ 
imoved. No child ii 
imI to remove them. 
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Mr. Johnton. I would like lu aak Mrs. Guodhar 
26 can be relied Dpon. 
Mr». GoodhaH. So, I do nut think bo. We can nc 



if she thinks eorreapond- 
rely \ipon correspondence 



Hr, Bbiford, Sup/rintendenl Mooi-maii Oij/lia 
trooble in linding good homeB for good children, 
lo ufi ibe shorter time we ke«p them. We have 



I from 



s' Bimif, We lia^e verj little 
The better the children come 
great many children that como 



jears they have the institntion idea 
them or spur them up to the ide 
women, Thej Ihink the world owi 
and mothers thought before them. 
Mrs. Dykemaa. It baa been ou 



1 years of age. Long before they become t( 



difficult u 

b they ou^ht lo have to make then 

them a living, just the same as thi 

experience that when people 



k chiid ten or twelve years of age, they want it for what they c. 



L get 



for 
of il 

Mr. Harl. Some question has been raised about the ayslem of State care for 
dependent children. In 1SS5 our Governor recommended lo the Legislature the 
establishment of a State Public School, similar to the Michigan School, ami the 
result waa the establishment of our institution, which is located at Owatonua. 
When the Board was organized tor the management of the Sthoid, the Board of 
State Cbaritii^s advised them to go to Michigan to see how the work was dotie 
there. The people bad an idea that we were going to build up a great institution, 
but plans were laid for a buildhig with a capacity of 175. Onr statute expressly 
provides that the State Public .School shall be simply a temporary place for chil- 
dren until they can be placed in good family homes. All children between the 
ages of two and fourteen years, which otherwise would be sent to the poor-bouses, 
are taken by the School. The law was afterward amended ao as to provide that 
any child who is found to be in peril of his life or his morals may be sent to the 
State School. When a child is actually sent l« the Stale Public School, the 
parents lose all guardianship of and all claim to it. The State becomes the 
guardian. This rule, which seems hard and h often comploined of, is, in my 
judgment, one of the I'bief merits of the plan. One uf the great ditRculties of 
the county system uf placing children in liomes is this: You place a child in a 
home in the county where the history of that child is known and the parents 
know where he is. The parents will make trouble in that family. They come 
and want to ace the child. They come and stir the child up. They make it dis- 
contented. They are very much interested all at once. You are perhaps familiar 
with these cases. In the Slate Public School this is entirely done away with. 
Another serious difficulty with the county bome system is that the asylums have a 
tendency to grow and become over-crowded. New York maintains about 20,000 
dependent children at public expense. The Stale of California, with about the 
same population as the State of Minnesota, is maintaining about 4,000 dependent 
ohitdren. In Minnesota, with a little over 200 children in the State School, we 
keep the children out of the poor-houses. The orphan asylums are few and the 
number of children in them very small. Their work has very greatly changed in 
the last four or five years. They are becoming places for the care of children 
whose parents want to make temporary provision for them and wish lo reclaim 
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CATHOLIC ORPHANAliFS. 



mild reijiiire many v..liiiiifs U) givr un arli><|iiHle aiTcmnl of llie ^reat 
lalmrs for [he ameli'inilbn of human siiflering and i>f the apleniltd i 
of charity' hy which Ibp Catholic Church hiiH illuMraleil her divine n 
sion Dnd Banctifitd her career in every nf(e. We cnit make but faint allusion 1| 

In oar own country she has lieen faithful to her mifsion and iraditions. a 
the charities of Ihe Church in Anierica are worthy ui the moBt glorinits ages a 
nations of Christen do m. Let as briefly glance at her latest couipiled statistics a, 
education and charity. 

In IS94 the Catholic Charch in the United States had nine iinivereitiet, 18S 
high schools fur boys, 009 for girls, 3,731 parochial iichool.'i in which, bo f ar a« tl 
Stale is concerned, a gratuitous educatiun was given to 775,060 fntnre citizenB oj 
the Republic — taught their duty to God, to their fellow citiiens and t< 



Bnt the Church has al*o reason to glory inher inBlitutionsof charity in Atuet>- 
ica. Here she has 239 orphan asylunia, maintaining nud educating i<0,6<)7 inmalea, 
besides 801 other eharitable institntions. The whole nnmber of persons educated 
and supported in our Catholic inslitnlions in 18M, was the grand total of 860,356. 

In the niaoBgeaient of the institntions the striciesi economy is enjoined and 
enforced. Every cent is acconnted for. Nothing is perniiiled to go 
SnpertlaouB purcbasea are forbidden. The vow of poverty pronounced by relig- 
ions generally in charge exacts all this. But al the same time, there is exercised 
a mo!<t conscientious care over Ilio^ie committed to their charge in regard to bodily, 
comfort. Certainly we do not have the luxurious buildings, iippointments and. 
couveniences that a spirit of exaggerated sentimentality, devoid iit true charity, 
provides from the bounty of the Slate for its wards. Palatial buildings, costly 
raiment and dainty food have a tendency to enervate those who are the subjects of 
pnblic charity, and as the latter are mostly from the poorer classes they may be 
dazsled by their greatly changed conditions in life. When such return to the 
outside world for which they were supposed to have been trained, they soon be- 
come dissatisfied with Eheir lot and easily fall prey to all manner of crimes. This 
is the worst conseijuence of extravagahce in the conduct of many benevolent insti 
tntious supported by taxation, but it is not the only resulL There is another and, 
a serious one. It is a tendency to create more wards of the State by in 
taxation to meet the demands for expenses. We are all aware that politics hsia »' 
great share in this abuse. The different jmlitical parties in lime of s'iclory mus^' 
have the spoils, and it is to their advantage Ihat these (spoils be as great as poeri^. 
ble- Thai which shonid he charity has become a political commodity, and 
end for which it was instituted is not attained. 

This condition of afiairs is not possible with our church charities. They un-l 
almost exclusively manageil by men or women consecrated by solemn 
life, and who expect no pecuniary reward for their services. With the 
of every tie that binds iheu to the world and its pleasures and its ambitions, their 
lives are consecrated to Ihe care of the suffering, the forsaken and the distressed. 



I 



eTATK CONFBREKCE OF CHARITIES. 



Our c'hiiritable inBlitiitioiis lire known i.i you to ii certain exienl. Few of 
,voii proliulily, if any, but have visited them and I dare say admired their acrupii- 
louB nenlnesB an<l onJc^r. and were oliBrm»d by the K^iitle loving bindneBs o! those 
who niiniatereil therein. 

Jasl ne the Catholic Chinvh manifeits herself here in Indian:! joli shall find 
her ill all portions of the hubitnble globe, for there is u unity in their manage- 
ment that religion alone ran auntain, BeligioUB— sndi we denominate those who 
dulieate their lives lo liod by vow In the ohservuni'enf the Evangelical couoaela 
of poverty, chastity and oliedienue — are always animated by the same spirit. 
They live lives of the most perfect regnlarity, genemtion after genemlion, year 
after year, centnrv after century laboring with a purity of intention and a ji^y of 
heiirt that are ijuite inconlpreheDaible without a lively faith. 

In the State of Indiana there are 256 of these devoted religinun in charge of 
our charitable ioMtitution^. You have met them, for one is all and all are one ; they 
are not ittrangeis to you. The garb in which they are clothed is a familiar sight in all 
unr larger eities, where, like busy beea, they labor in charity's cause. These 256 
sisters cared for in 16<I4 in 21 diffi-rent inGtitutions, 4,900 poor, sufTering and for- 
saken persons. The four orphan asylums sheltered and nourished nearly 600 
children, all ot whom look up to and regard these wilh the same love and affec- 
tion iiBually lavished on parents alone. 

It is thia that makes the management a task of comparative eaEe. The chil- 
dren attend class as they would were they sent to school from home. Those who 
are able to do so are requested to attend to dilTerent chorea, and Ihe larger ones 
are apprenticed to trades in keeping with their aptitudes. Ana rule boys are 
asked for by families desirous ot such, and we find It Berves the future of the boy 
best to permit him to be brought up umid family aurroundingv and advise it. We 
-experience but amall dilficulty in controlling them. 

The economy practiced and the outlay for expenses always attract the atten- 
tion of interested parties. The cost per capita may be placeil at about $50 or in 
general at about une-hulf that of the State institutiouH. Motit nf the labor in a. 
generous saorifiee, hut we ualeulate wilh the per capita the interest on the debts, if 
any there be, cimtracted in the construction of the buildings. These asylums are 
established and maintained under the authority of the bishop of the diocese in 
which they are located, and it must be allowed that not the least advantage ac- 
cruing to the inmates is that they have come in contact with a band of noble, self- 
sacrificing beings who represent the heroic phase of Christian charity. They have 
been influenced by the religiouH atmosphere that must necessarily pervade and 
surround these charities. Hearts have been touched and made thankful for the 
blessings and happiness in these charitable abodes. 



L 



Mr. Hart I would like to ask what is the pl.m of admitting children into a 
'Catholic orphanage. 

Father Otieadiing. It is a diocese institution and is principally intended for 
the children of Catholic parents. The application is made through the pastor of 
the parish in which the children lire. The application is submitted to the bishop 
or the superintendent in charge, and the child is admitted, because the pastor i:t 
supposed to be able to judge of the qualifications for admission. 

Jlfr. Harl. How do yon watch over Ihem afterward? 
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STATE CONFERBNCB OF CHARITIES. 39 



THURSDAY MORNING. 



The first business of the day was the report of the Committee on Organization 
•of the Next Conference. The report was as follows: 

President — Timothy Nicholson, Richmond. 

Vicb-Pbe8ident8 — W. C. Ball, Terre Haute. 

Mrs. Claire A. Walker, Indianapolis. 
Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne. 

'Sbc?retary — John W. Tingle, Richmond. 

Executive Committee — 

Timothy Nicholson, Richmond. 
John W. Tingle, Richmond. 
John Howard, Winchester. 
Rev. John R. Qainlan, Fort Wayne. 
Ernest Bicknell, Indianapolis. 

'COMKITTEE ON ORGANIZATION OF ChARITY — 

C. R Prevey, Fort Wayne. 
W. C. Smallwood, Terre Haute. 
Mrs. Carrie C. Puterbaugh, Peru. 
C. S. Grout, Indianapolis. 

'Committee on Public Relief of the Poor — 
H. M. Griswold, Terre Haute. 
H. B. Makepeace, Indianapolis. 
R. F. tlTohnston, Logansport. 

•Committee on Poor Asylum Management — 
John C. Harvey, Centerville. 
J. W. Hoover, Warsaw. 
W. H. McCu Hough, Bowling Green. 

•Committee on Child Helping Societies and Institutions — 
L. P. Alden, Terre Haute. 
Mrs. Mary T. Dykeman, Logansport. 
Miss Margaret Bergen, Franklin. 
Mrs. M. A. Tremain, Huntington. 

dOMMTTTEE ON PRISON ReFORM — 

Hon. Christian Holler, South Bend. 
A. T. Hert, Jeffersonville. 
Charley Harley, Michigan City. 
T. J. Charlton, Plainfield. 
Miss Sarah F. Keeley, Indianapolis. 

CfOMMITTEE ON INSANITY AND ItS TREATMENT — 

S. E. Smith, M. D., Richmond. 
Delia E. Howe, M. D., Fort Wayne. 
J. W. Milligan, M. D., Logansport. 



BOARD or STATE CHARIT1BS. 



Committee us the Education ok the Uusd and Dkai^- 
W. H. GluEcuck, IndistiiipuliB. 
B. 0. JuhnsoD, IndJannpoliB. 

DbLBGATES to the NATIONAI. CoN'rEREKliE OF C'HARIIIEP AJ> 

John C. Harvej, Richmond. 

John Howard, Winchester. 

Mrs. Mitry T. Dykemsn, Iy)ganBport. 

Mrs. Julia H. Ooodiiart, JndianapolU. 

Rev. Fruneia H. Gaviak. Tndianapolii. 

Prexideal Hacketl. The work asaigned for our ponvention thiB morning ii 
Penal and Reformatory Work. We begin witli a paper on "Criminal BeBponai-^ 
bility and the ETointion of Laws in that Behalf," br Hon. Levi Mock. Mr. J 
Mock call not be here, and his paper liaa been assigned to Prof. Glaecock, Knper- ^ 
intendent of the Institute for the Blind, who will read the paper. 



CRIMINAL BESPONSIBILITY. 



Few peraona have any knowledge of the cruelties that have been inSiete 
poor unfortnnate beings under the forma and in the name of law, and it ia 
by comparing our present laws with the lawe in the past that we can realize 
great progression lande in the laws and the ad mi nisi ration thereof. 

There was a time in the mother laiuolry— England — when it was thought I 
esBential to good order and safety tci the community to have over nne hundred | 
and fifty-four capital ofienses, and under the common law uf England and of this 
country for a long time temporary insanity produced by the voluntary use of 
ardent spirits would neither excuse, reduce or mitigate crime. During that period-] 
of legalized murder they had what was called the "wild beast test" of criminalij 
responsibility, applying alike to men, women and children. This was the te 
criminal responsibility for a long period, during which many insane victims 
legally mordered^victims even raving on the scaffold were executed — and indeed, J 

ne short nf an absolute idiot was considered irresponsible for liis acts. Aftei J 
t A long contest by humanitarians this rule was abolished, and was succeeded byl 
"the knowledge of right and wrong test," less severe, but just as arbitrary ai 
"wild beast lest." This test of knowledge of right and wrong is the test of c 
inal Responsibility in most of the States of the Union, but in the other States the j 
courts have advanced to a higher sense of bumanity. The Supreme Coui 
Indiana, as early as the year 18t)9, held that the " knowledge of right and wrong" \ 
MM not tbe true teat, and that it re<)uired not only a knowledge of right a 
wrong, but will-power aiifficient to apply that knowledge properly. The court 1 
adopted the language of Judge Brewster in Com. v. Hmktli, which is in these*] 
words : ''The true test lies in the word power. Has the defendant in a criminal, '| 
case the power lo distinguish right frum wrong, and the power to adhere t( 
right and to avoid the wrong? Has the defendant, in addition to ihe capacities. I 
mentioned, the power lo govern bis mind, his body, and his eatate." 



^ 



STATE CONTBRBNOE OF CHARTriES, 



(Mr. Mock here gives a review of, tlie hialory of the questioD of criminal re- 
sponsibility as cotisidered by the highait cuurta in Indiana and other States. 
Extracts from decisions are given, ahnwiog tliat the trend of advanced tliouglit is 
in llie direction of holding Intoxication, or broken will-power, resulting from in- 
tetupernnce, to be a cause of iiresponaibility in crime, in the same category as 
insanity. The gist of the argnment is that when ft man does not know what h« is 
doing or has not sufficient will-power to resist criminal impiilseB he is not respon- 
sible for his aits.) 

We do not see how any court ever could have held that a man was a criminal 
fur doing an act when he was so drank that he did not know what be was doing. 
Such a man may l>e called a law-breaker, but not a criminal. We all know that 
many honest and good men, with humane hearts, are the victims of ardent spirits, 
and we fnrther know that most men have no sense when drunk. Some men have 
such peculiar leraperaiuenta that they can drink a gallon of "red drinking 
liqiiiir", while others are so constituted that one pint taken in the same time will 
make them more wild and crazy than any person in our asylums. It seems to be 
nil right for a uiau to drink a gallon a day if he can "carry" it, but the roan with 



e and capacity, who drinks his pint and becoi 
t he ia incapable of forming any rational inten 
n of law", to crituinally intend the 
wonld relieve him from a contract made wbile drunk, i 
not sufficient mind tn be rcaponaible for his agreement. 
.1 pint man to undertake to drink a quart. Law is a 
justice and what the courts and commentators may say 



asiy with the poison, 
it be held, "by con- 
I, though the courts 
the ground that he had 
It is very dangerous for 
immutable principle of 
is only evidence nf this 
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principle, and courts feeling bound by the opinions (called precedent) that have 
lieen announced, and are slow to discard unch opinions when they are palpably 
wrong and contrary to reason and common aemic. For over twenty years I have 
been convinced that capital punishment was wrong — was a relic of barbarous 
ages — and should be abolished. I have always thought that afJixing the death 
penalty was a violation of the organic law of the State, which provides that "the 
penal code shall be founded on the principles of reformation, and not of vindictive 
justice", but the Supreme Court of Indiana holds that hanging is consistent with 
this provision. This holding must he baucd on the idea that the poor victim will 
repent when death ataree him in the face, and while he is thus penitent and good 
he Hh<m!d be sent to eternity for fear that he might back-slide if left on terra 
Jirma. I have long been of the opinion esprefeed hy the Board of Directors ot the 
Northern Prison, in their report for 1892, wherein it was said; "The Board is of 
llie opinion that crime is a disease, resulting from natural defects or vicious edu- 
cation, or both combined, and that no one should be confined in prison on the 
theory of punishment or retributive justice, but solely for the protection of 
society, and when so conSned should be educated and elevated, if possible, to a 
higher standard of manhood, treated for sickness rather than wickedness." 

For the reason that people generally do nut give this question any real a 
tion, it will he some time yet before our ideas co 
will not enlarge on this line of thought, but belie 
all of our penal institutions will be reformatories. 
of the other States in dealing with unfortunate li 
considerable progress toward the hi 
field, the reformatory for women 



be put into practice, hence I 
that the time will come when 
While Indiana is behind some 
nan beings, yet she has made 
The reformatory for hoys at Plain- 
pnlis, and the school for feeble- 
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Ft. Wayne are monument-^s of ad' 
But why should we stop 



■ith« 



of humanity and reforma- 
:n and boys in the way of 




subeiituting reformation for punishment? Whenever we can treat ■ 

for "»ickiie«8 rather Iban wictedneas," we will be oo ibe true b«iti« o( c 

sense and humiuiiiy, and not till then. Being aware that public opinion u 

Dp to this standard, and thai , it is mure deurable to know tlial which ii poanblft ^ 

of accompLshment, I will eai* attention to some reforms thai eeem to be poMnble 

ftl ibis time. 

1. Capital punishment should be abolished, and from the vote taken in ihe- 
House of Representatives in oar Legislature of 1891!, it nxms thai there is a de- 
cided seniiment against capital pnnishment. The lasL legislature seemed to be 
in the old rut- As said bv A. J. Palm: "Those who believe that a firm uinric- 
tion of the sacredness of homan life is the atrongeet safeguard against its viola- 
tion, do not need the statistics of experience to convince tbem of the bad public 
policy of putting men to death, either as a punishment or an example; bnt there 
are many who, iu spile of the world's experience to the contrary, still think that 
man is a physical coward, to be freightened into good behavior by the threat of 
punishment. These should etndv carefully the stalislics fumi^heil, under oath, 
and after a thorough investigation by the census authorities regarding the death 
penalty as a detereat for the crime of murder. The figures show that in Hichi-- 
gan, where no man has been killed legally for killing Ulegally since 1846; ittt 
Rhode Island, where capital pnnishment was abolished in 1852, and in WisCOQ-' 
sin, where judicial mnrder has not disgraced the fair name of the State since 
1353. In these Stales the crime of murder has been less frequent the past ten< 
years, iu ratio to the populatioo, than in ibe remaining Northern Slates, where 
life has been exacted for life. Comment is unnecessary. If capital punishment 
can live after all this authoritative declaration, it must continue to live in the 
fntore as it baa done in the past, on prejudice, on superstition and stupid ig- 
norance." 

2. Section 1767 R. S. 1S81, provides that on a plea of guilty, if the acca^ed 
is under the sge of 31 years, the court may, in its discrelion, withhold aentence- i 
and order the accused released daring good behavior. This is a 
provision, under which our judges have withheld sentence in many cases in Welia 
County, and I know of no one conducting himself ai he had to be relumed and 
sentenced. This provision ought to be unlimited as to age, and no harm can 
snlt. bnt mnch guod. for ihe court will usually exercise a sound discretion. 

3. Section 1745 R. S. ISSI, which provides that counU for murder and m 
slaufifater may be joined in the same indictment, is radically wrong, under the de- 
cisioiks of our courts. The conrt has decided that under a charge of murder, tbe- 
defendanl may be convicted of involuntary manslaughter. — IS Ind. 409; 87 Ind. 
144. To show the injnstice of such a statute under the holding of the court, I will 
give a demons t ration from an actual case, the case of John Sibery, now wrongfullj 
incarcerated in ibe Northern PriMm. t^iberj' had been married at>ont one jk 
during which lime be and hb wife had several quarrels and had separated a 
afterwards made up and bad been slopping at the house of a man and wife tor- 
nine days preparatory to keeping house. Everything was lovely for the u 
days, and on the morning of the tenth day Sibery was carelessly handling a re- I 
vidver which was accidentally discharged and killed his wife. A coroner's ii>-- 
i|Uei)t was held aud the verdict was ai'cidenlal shooting. Sibery was afterward* < I 
indicted for murder in the tirsi degree, in the first conni, and for invDlaDtafjn'a 
■uansla lighter iit the svcuud eouni of the indiclmeut. Under the count for mnrder^ i 
in order to show malice, the wortlH he u«ed and the difficulties he bad with b 
wife werv coni|>elent evidtnce, but soch evidence is not at all competent undec mA 
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-charge of invnluntary iii mis laugh let, for there is no bad intent in such case. The 
Jury found the defendent guilty of involuntary manBlonghter and flied his penalty 
at fifteen years in the penitfintiary. After he had served three years, the Supreme 
CoDrt reversed the case on the iustructions of the lower court and he wax again 
put on trial and the jury found him guilty of involuntary manslaughter, and 
fixed his punishment at twelve years in the penitentiary, and he has served two 
years of that time. It seems strange that a grand jury, being under oath, would 
charge in one breath that the defendant had willfully and maliciously killed*and 
murdered his wife, and in the next breath say that he had no intention of killing 
his wife, but did it In the commission of an nolawful act; bnt the grand jury did 
such a thing, and it ia not an uncommon thing for a grand jury so to do. Now 
under this indictment— being a kind of dmg-net— evidence of the difficulties be- 
tween defendant and wife were admitted under the pretense of proving malice, to 
be used to increase the penally in case there was a conviction of involuntary mnn- 
elaughler. That in this case anch was the resalt, there can be no question, for 
what jury would think of fixing a penalty of lifteen years for an accident and 
where there Is no bad Intent? 

4. The greatt^st demand for reformation is in the taws in relation to drunk- 
ards and the treatment of drunkardB. It ii said by J. W. French, the worthy ex- 
Warden of the northern Prison, in his last report that "seventy-five [ler cent, of 
the men who come to the prison report themselves intemperate in habits, and most 
of them attribute their downfall to drink," This is close the truth, perhaps, of 
all prisons. It seems to be tolerably well established that intoxication is a dis- 
ease that can be cured, the relapses being evidence of the cure. Edward C. 
Mann, M. C, an eminent jurist, in his recent Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, 
on pp. 23<) and 237, says: "The single fact of the presence of mental disease 
should he sufficient to annul criminal responsibility, and dipsomania h eminently 
a mental disease resulting from a morbid irritation of the cortical eenHory centers 
of the brain (causing them] to indulge ia alcoholic stimulants and in frequent fiCa 
of intoxication. We think we fairly state the known facts of science, and the 
current facts respecting the disease of inebriety, when we say tllat clinical in- 
vestigation of facts reveals generally an inherited neuropathic condition, an ab- 
normal state of the nutrition and circulation of the brain and nerve centers, great 
irritability of the cerebral cognisant centers, morbid fears and dreads, morbidly 
-colored perceptions, conceptions and misconceptions, timidity, irreaolntlon and 
irritability of manner -and speech, aii of which are foreign to a healthy person; 
all these are the physical characterislicB of the neurasthenic stage of inebriety." 
A casual observer knows that there is but little humanity or economy in our treat- 
ment of drunkards under our present laws. "Fining drunkards or imprisoning 
them in jail does but little toward preventing drunkenness, and the fine and cost 
are taken from the families of the drunkards and the imprisonment is expensive 
to the tax-payers." — [Prison Report.) I believe with Brother French that while 
we imprison men in the penitentiary for the results of their drunkenness, ine- 
briates, while serving a sentence should take the Koely or some other cure, and the 
State ought to make provisions for the same in the prisons. I am also in favor of 
the State esitablishing one or more inebriate asylums for the cure of drunkards, 
and sending them to be cured instead of waiting for them in their crazy condition 
lo commit some violent act, for which they will be imprisoned for lite or a long 
term of years, and be branded as felons for the result of an insane act. Eeally, 
the only difTerence between the so-called criminal and what we call the normal 
man is, the criminal has a weaker moral power to resist temptation, and every 
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one knows that intoxicants greatly weaken the moral senses. I believe in a parole- 
system for inebriates, as well as for those we call criminals, and if it is found that 
any one is incurable, keep him confined for life. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Charlton. I do not think that Mr. Mock would turn a man loose wha 
com'mitted murder while he was drunk. I think punishment has a two-fold 
meaning — the prevention of crime and the reformation of the criminal. I do- 
not think it is the severity of punishment that deters people from crime. I think 
it is the certainty of it. You remember away back in ancient times the old City 
of Thieves appointed a law-giver who put everybody to death for every crime, 
and, when asked why he did so, said: *'Why, the least crime deserves death, 
and there can not be anything else for the worst crime." The city didn't prosper 
at all. I don't believe in letting people off when they are drunk. I remember 
an old farmer, a rich old fellow, who had a habit of coming to town and painting 
it red whenever he pleased. Finally they arrested him, under a new law, and 
put him in the calaboose, and he lay there twenty-four hours. I saw him when 
he came out, and he said : "Why, this is the best law I ever saw." I have at- 
tended a great many murder trials, and in nearly every case the fellow was 
drunk. He fortifies his courage by getting full of liquor, commits crime and then 
makes the plea of being drunk. I think it is a good thing to punish these people, 
but I would not hang anybody. Neither would I have such prisons as we have. 
I would have every prison a reformatory, so that every man who goes there would 
get a positive benefit. I don't think that a man who kills another ought to 
escape, but I don't believe in taking his life. There was a time when criminals 
were getting off all over the country on the authority of a certain expert on in- 
sanity. He excuses everybody who commits a crime, as he takes it for granted 
that nobody will commit a crime unless he is temporarily insane. This matter of 
doing things in liquor reminds me of the story of a mouse who fell into a vessel 
of liquor. A cat came along and said, "I will take you out if you will let me 
eat you after you get out." The mouse said, ''All right," and the cat reached in 
and took him out. Then he prepared to eat the mouse, but the mouse objected. 
*'Why," said the cat, *'you told me I might eat you if 1 got you out." "But," 
said the mouse, "I was in liquor then and not responsible." 

The President. Our next paper is on the subject, "How Shall Prison Labor 
be Utilized so as Not to Compete with Free Labor?" by Mr. W. C. Ball, editor of. 
the Terre Haute "Gazette," and Trustee of the Reform School for Boys. 

PRISON LABOR. 



W. C. BALL, TRUSTEE REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 



Citizenship, in so far as it involves the right to participate in the making and 
enforcement of law, in this country makes twenty-one years of age the dividing 
line between youth and maturity. In Indiana the same age limit marks a broad 
distinction in principles and practices in the treatment of offenders against the 
law. Doubtless this precise age limit adopted in the latter case was suggested by 



and cupi«(l fniiu the fnrmirr. Il U iibvioiie thai the miscondtirl of vniilh differs 
HO greatly in d^ree from llie miBcnndnct of mstoritj ns to conHtitale a, ditference 
in kioil. HeedlesBiieER is at the bottom of much of it. It is freqnenlly u more in- 
less perverted imitation of the actions of older persons. Enviroiiment and awui- 
oiwk.n urv largely responaible. This luental and moral uluuhling JB very like the 
tripping up of itself by (he eager, hurrying, iinpractiped feet of yotith. When 
calaatroiihieii of this InLter hind 'iccnr, an universal instiuci suggests the propriety 
of picking Ihe boy up. dustinj; him tiff, perhaps "dusting his jacket "in every 
meaning of the phrase, wiping his eyeii and nose, binding up his skinned shins 
anil then and (here giving htm a helpful lesson in the high un of walking and 
running without fulling, ub not only the speediest, hut the pleHsanltst and the 
only right and rexsonahle method of I'lcoruution. Mental and moral stumbling 
by the young is entitled to and should be treated in the same way. 

Tl ia in accordance with this idea, not fully formulated nor understood at the 
time of its inception, that Indiana's Refurm School for Boys at Plainfield is now 
maintained. The Reform School for Girls at Indianapolis is condncted 
im the same theory. They are reform schools, intended, by the education of 
heart, and head, and hand, to reform the morally, mentally, and in a sense phys- 
ically malformed and deformed youth committed to Lheir charge. The dominant 
idea in both these institutions is the reformatitm of those committed to their 
keeping. Investigation of their parentage, of the influences surrounding, the 
examples set and the opportunities for improvement afforded them in their own 
homes will show that in many cases they are more sinned against than sinning, 
and that they conid not be eii>eeled to grow under such conditions and with such 
training and lack of training Into ereat and honest and useful manhood and 
womanhood. An ever present hope is to return them lo Ihc world with such educa- 
tion of head and hand as will enable them to earn honest livings in the world, 
with such moral training as will make them want to do il, and with such experi- 
ences of discipline in this epitome of the larger world Mswill bring them (o a reali- 
xation of the fact that honesty in the broadest sense of the word, meaning all 
things of good repute, ia really the hesi policy. 

A boy or girl, heedless in some ways and headstrong in others, with propen- 
sities not of the best and associations of the worst, with opportunities of going 
right few and of going wrong many — such a boy or girl, once headed wrong, is 
almost certain \o get further and further wrong unless something is done, tor the 
descent to Avernus was always easy, as was discovered long ago. To lake .such a 
hoy or girl and to returu hiui or her to society transferred on the ledger of life 
(torn the debit side of menace and misery, of watching and locking doors ngainsl, 
and setting police after, to the credit side, to the side of osefulness, and industry, 
and honesty, caring tor itself and helping to keep the machinery of government 
moving, is to strike a good balance, even though the expense account is large. 

As is known, bc)yB are committed to the Reform Si^hool until they are twenty- 
one years of age. When they reach twenty-one they are relessed by expiration 
of sentence. Coniparatively few go oot that way. The great majority earn the 
right to gc) out long before they reach that age. They go out '■ on honor," as it is 
called. Release has been earned by good conduct in the institution. It means 
that they have been amenable to the wholesome discipline of the school. It also 
means that they have acquired the rudiments of a serviceable education in the 
«cbool-room, and learned with tolerable thoroughness that one of the many trades 
taught to which they seemed best adapted, and perhaps partly learned several 



be the [iroiiuet lo be obtained from the labor of the convicls, lu the end that, 
ifter all the work and worry in trying lo reclaim them, organined society, ceasing 
lo turther lax itself tu maintain police to catch and courts to try them and worn 
nut with anbmittiug to the loss nud vexation of their depredations might set them 
lu work for it. It is the atilization of the labor of this last mentioned clasE that I 
desire to consider. 

L«t it be clearly understood that the man, utilization of whose labor I 
&IU now considering, is one who has been labored with and for, been taught and 
talked to and advised and expostulated with and preached to and prayed for and 
had valuable time and hard-earned tax-taken money expended on, in the rcforui 
school when he was a boy, or Inter on in tbe intermediate prison, or in both, in 
an unuvailing eflbrt to reclaim him. No eflbrt has been spared, nor expense, 
either, to get him straight. But be p«rsiata in etaying crooked und patience is 
exhausted. Il is now hia time to pay the tuition bills for the schooling he was 
provided with but wouhl nut receive. Those who have paid me the compliment 
to listen [his far will understand that in this proposed plan there can be no 
possible place for lodgment of the idea that these third degree master workmen 
are not to work. Work is preciselj what they are to do, and they are lo do jual 
as much OB they possibly can. Sentiment und cash were both eibautsted in their 
caaes leaching tliem how to work. It was the hope that they would work on 
their own account and live honestly and be law-abiding, useful citizens. That 
expectation having failed, they should now be put to work for the Slate. 

They should work at least as many hours os street car niotornien and cuO' 
ductors, grocery store clerks and Denspaper men. This seems to be severe. It 
is, and is so inleuded. It is preposterous lo suggest the maintenance in idleness 
of lawbreakers at the expense oJ the law-abiding and industrious, thug leogthen- 
iDg their hours of toil and increasing the burdens they must bear. They shonld 
be made lo work as hard as possible and ai effectively as possible, lo the end that 
they may shorten the hours and lighten the labor of those whom they have 
already subjected lo so much labor and expense. 

In the book and volume of my philosophy physical work is not a blessing. 
Honest men work not because they like it, but because they have wants thai can 
be gratified in no other way than by working to secure the means of satisfying 
them. It is these eager-eyed, far-Hying wants, that expand faster than our raul- 
tiplyiug facilities for gratifying theui, can keep pace that make men work as 
assiduously as they do. To make desired things easier to get, and more of (hem 
for less labor, is the genius of modern civilization in material things, and at tbe 
bottom of it the desire for rest, fur less work, is as polenlial as the desire for more 
of the things wanted. We get lo thinking thai work is a blessing and leisure a 
corse because the idle chap rests only his luuKcles and persists in trying lu stable 
bis necessities, his manifold and manifest wants, in bis working brother's barn, 
where no grain of hia is stored. Thus idleness becomes llie symbol and synonym 
of wrong. 

When the iiuasticm comes down to the point of whether I shall work the harder 
and the longer to support in enforced idleness a violater of the law who has al- 
ready broken my purse and my patience, or I shall make him work as hard an he 
can and bo lighten my labor — when it gets down to that point, and that is where 
it must get, there isn't any qncHlion to my mind. The question answers ilself. 
Of course getting work out of these convicts will not be unattended with difficul- 
ties. Naturally they will not want to work and natnrally they will want to get 
away from such a prison work-bonse. Compulsion and confinement will both be 
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srhoni buoks or manuai;riptB, iiu the merit uf which the fioard passes, and aw:irdit 
ihc contrBirts tu the lowest and best bidder, These books are then bought bj the 
town or township at the nwarded price and sold to the pupils at cost. M; plan 
for supplying these books for the nchool children is the present one except that 
the State Boani o( Edncaiioii should piirchate w^hool books ia luanuBcripl form. 
The books should be printral and bound for the school childreo of the State by the 
State's prisoners, and be issued lo the town and towuship oilicialB at cost or a 
fraction above cost and mid to the pupils ns is now done. Illustrations for the 
books, probably, could not be made in the prison, possibly the type-setting could 
not be done, but in this case and in every case where any part of a given piece of 
-work could not he done inside the walls it could be procured outside on compet- 
itive bids, and whatever could be done inside should be done there. In the same 
way the Indiana law reports, the annnnl reportd of all the Slate's institutions, the 
iKioks and blanks for State, county and township ofUciala could all be made there, 
possibly the paper included, 

Without gning into particulars, for the subject expands on coateniplalion and 
inTolves a multiplicity of details, the working out of which would require more 
time than can be devoted lo it here, the core of my contention, the idea on which I 
-desire to coDcentrate attention is that the State's convicts should do the State's 
work, snpply those things that the State does now provide for the paupers, her 
insane, her officials, and, in the way indicated, for her school children. This 
wonld take the Slate out of the market entirely, both as buyer and seller. She 
would not compete with any one in trade. People would not have to compete for 
her trade exi'ept in the limited way indicated, and certainly would not get her 
wurk as patronage thiongh the favor of officials. Out of her own resources she 
would supply her »wr needs. 

To my fancy there is something akin to the eternal fitness uf things in making 
those who impoverished all by the heavy cost of their long but ineffective training 
provide clothes and shoes for the helpless poor, print books for expounding ihnse 
laws they violated, print school bonks for children and, in a word, do all the work 
they can for that State which had doni: so much for them and whose solicitude 
they have sn poorly requited. 



Rtv. H, Leiiielli/ii. I admire this paper very much. I think itn suggestions 
wise. If there could not be enough work of the £uer sort, such as school books, 
law bookt, etc., why not have these men do something for the improvement of our 
roads. It seems to me that in some ways the county might supply employment. 

Timot/i!) SichoUon. I think that this Conference and this State owe a debt to 
our brother for the suggestive remarks which he has made upon this question, 
which has claimed and must continue to claim a great deal of attention until it 
is solved. We never can have the institutions so reformatory as they should be 
UDtU we have an intermediate institution. A man may be sixty years old and 
commit a crime for the lirst time in his lite. That man is not a criminal, but 
under some extreme provocation he has committed a crime. Now, to sentence 
such a man as that and put him in with the hardened criminals in our Northern 
and Southern penitentiaries is wrong. We need an intermediate prison. But 
Mr. Ball has brought us up to that intermediate prison through the reformatory 
schools in a way that I had never thought of before. That the boys in the reform 
.Khools who will not he reformed should be sent to this intermediate prison and 
)F Charities. 
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fellow and the man who had been assaulted had spent weeks in the hospital. He 
had to undergo the loss of one of his legs. It was just a question whether the man 
«hould be tried for murder or not. They both pleaded guilty and they both re- 
•ceived two years in the penitentiary. The trouble, it seems to me, is that we do 
not make the punishment fit the crime. We do not go into the intent back of the 
man. This man who almost cut the life out of his fellow being had murder in his 
heart, and, as you will all agree with me, he was no fit associate for the fellow 
who was trying to get something to eat and a place to sleep merely by " springing 
a bluff" upon some one and borrowing a little money. We run our courts oh 
what seems to me very strange principles, and for the condition of things I very 
largely hold the legal fraternity responsible. What legal ethics are is past find- 
ing out. The average prosecuting attorney, when he has a criminal before him, 
does not aim to have justice done. He is anxious to hang a man. I think, ladies 
:and gentlemen, if you would get down to the root of the matter you should begin 
with the practice of law as well as the passage of law and try to instill into the 
men who have the criminals before the courts a little responsibility for the dis- 
<;harge of their duty. 

Mr. John Howard. If we are so close to this intermediate prison as Professor 
Charlton thinks we are; if there is only a matter of $3,000 between the people of 
this commonwealth and a thing we have all decided upon, we had better have it, 
and if any one stands in the way we had better ride him down. The wardens 
ought not to be allowed to stand in the way of the people, We are a good deal 
nearer that than I had any idea we were. As to the question. How shall prison 
labor be utilized so as not to compete with free labor, I would like to ask if the 
means proposed by Mr. Ball are not just exactly the means we have now, shifted 
to the shoulders of different parties— if they would not still come into competition 
with free labor? 

Mr. W. C. Ball. My idea is that nobody has any right to insist that the State 
should be a patron of his business. All 1 propose to do is to take the State out of 
the market, both as a buyer and as a seller. I would have a shoe factory in this 
ooncern and it would make all the shoes needed on the poor farms and other in- 
stitutions of the State. The Superintendent, instead of going to one store and 
making all the other shoe men angry, would say, ** We are not in the shoe busi- 
ness." The State Privson could charge the county what it pleased. I believe in 
making such charges as would make a profit and it would go to the State. They 
would not sell shoes to any dealer and in that way compete with any other shoe 
manufacturer. I am never troubled with the idea that there is not enough work 
to do. There will always be more work than people can do. The central thought 
I have is this: After we have been working with these gentlemen ten or fifteen 
years in the reformatory, then I propose to turn them around and make them 
work just as hard as they can, and effectively, too. I am interested in the pro- 
duct and I want to make as much out of that as can possibly be made, to the end 
that I can work a little less myself. I am constitutionally tired and I am not 
above having some one else work for me. I would make these people do all the 
disagreeable work that has to be done. 

Prof. T. J. Charlton. We have a printing office with forty-eight or fifty boys, 
yet we are not allowed to print our own annual report. We have to pay the 
State Printer for 400 copies and we don't need one. We are a slave to the State 
Printer. We have to pay him out of our own fund for 400 copies of our annual 
report and then we have them printed by our own boys. 
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The President We now have a paper by Miss Laura Beam, entitled " Reform- 
atory Extension ; the Organized Care of Cbnvicts and Reformatory Girls and 
Boys." Miss Ream was prevented from coming here on account of sickness and. 
her paper will be read by Mr. Bicknell. 



REFORMATORY EXTENSION. 



MISS LAURA REAM. 



When assigned the honor of addressing the (Conference I was further compli> 
men ted by being given a choice of subjects. I selected that of ^'Reformatory- 
Extension" for many reasons. In the first place, as a Trustee of the Indiana Re- 
form School for Girls, the most difficult problem always before my mind and 
heart is the future of the girls when out on ticket of leave or by reason of expira- 
tion of sentence. This point grew in importance when I tried to express my ideas 
of the relation of a Trustee to an institution before the Conference at Terre Haute. 
The first very serious thought given this subject, however, was on the occasion of 
a visit to the Reform School for Boys. Superintendent Charlton asked me in 
Chapel to say something to the boys. As a rule the sound of my own voice puts 
my senses to flight and paralyzes utterance, but I must have said something ac- 
ceptable, for they asked me to speak to them again in the afternoon at Sunday- 
school, and I did. 

But the next time I was at the Reform School for Girls I was greatly em- 
barrassed by the question why I had never said anything to them. I could not 
say to those good girls that the outlook for them, in comparison with that of the- 
boys, was so discouraging that it palsied speech. You know that if a boy is a 
good mechanic, holding his own with the skilled or experienced workman by his 
side, and thus is enabled to satisfy the most exacting demands of a contractor, 
the question is not asked him where he learned his trade. Not so with our poor- 
girls. On the contrary, the stigma attached to their apprenticeship is so great 
that pains are taken to suppress the knowledge of their stay at the Reformatory. 
The very completeness of their spiritual, mental, physical and industrial training 
gives them a taste for refinement, which is a snare. There are so many more 
allurements to vice than incentives to virtue. 

I would like, in the first place, to impress the fact on the public that the girl* 
in the Reform School are largely self-supporting. Besides the part they have iiv 
the '* receipts and earnings," which figure in the annual reports of the institutioa 
to the Governor of the State, there is an immense amount of daily service, such, 
as household and outdoor work, of which no account is taken and to which little 
heed is given by the public. The support of the tax-payer is very little in com- 
parison with the value of the years of service referred to. Above all, I would 
like the public to realize that when a Reform School girl has served her sentence 
she has expiated her fault. vShe comes out as acquit of blame as if she had been, 
discharged by the court instead of having been committed to the charge of the 
institution. I make no plea for organized help for the girls of the Reform School, 
when discharged. They have been graduated from an organized system of train- 
ing. I want individual help. I want personal interest and aid. As far as our 



girls UK rciiiuerned tliej have had enuugli, if nut Lou luiii'li, iir^unizfil uid when 
lliey leuve the inslitution, Sinee Ihe fire ol our insUtiilion thi-re is an open (jiies- 
tinn if there has not been too much aiirveillanoe. It is a aerioue queBtion and ia- 
ri tea disc UBBion. Since the lire there have been ul ienst one-tbird more ufliccrs 
employed in order lo guard the premiies from any chance o( ii repetition of tbal 
disaster. The girJs mainly instrumental in that inoendiariBm were (inards of 
Honor, and lberi?fore no (Jnards of Honor (nor nn.v other girls) have lieen trusted 
aince. Is this quite fair? Is it fair lo the girls aud to ihe officers? Dnei:i it fol- 
low that alt the teaching of ihose olticers are fruitlesa ? Is it true, can it lie that 
the sentiment of honor is extinct in every girl's heart? Making allowunce for 
natural tlmidit; in consequence of the lire, and the necessity for vigilance and 
walchfulness, doei there nut come a time when the Guards of Honiir can again re- 
lieve the cares of the overburdened Superinlen jent nnd officers? 

The question of Ihe future self-BustainLng reFipoiisiliilily of the girls bears su 
important relation lo this condition of nSain, How are they lo resist lemplalion 
and bear ihenisetvex sjiotlees in truth and virtue before the world if made helpleehi 
by distrust? I am peraunded our girls are worthy of confidence, both in and out- 
side of the institntion, and if nut qualilied lo act for themselves, ao organized 
scheme of protection can avail them. Wlint I sludinusly defire is to emphasize 
the fact already urged that when released they have expiated the uSense for which 
they were committed, and in whatever line of usefulness their future is cast, it la 
the individual nnd personal duty of our good citizens to extend a. helping hand. 
Give them a working chance. They may be a little slow lo perform domestic ser- 
vice, fur in an institution they have been accnsloned lo worliing on a large scale, 
but they will be quick to learn for they are willing and anxious lo please. They 
have been used to constant care and may at first tax the patience, but so have 
they been used to forliearance and their hearts readily respond to kinduess. They 
have been used lo religions training and exercises, and the responsibility of an 
employer is great who does nol encourage the sentiment and habit of devotion. 

At the cti>8e of the morning session, President Hackelt announced the follow* 
ing persons as members of the committee on resolutions^ Mr. John C. Han-ey, 
Prof. T. J. Charlton and Miss Isabella W. Eoach. 

^^^pHeeting calleil to order by Mr. Timothy NichoUon in the Hbsen.'e of Pre^i- 

% dent Hacketl. 

Mr. H. B. Makeptaec, (Trustee Center Township, Marion County, containiu); 
the city of Indianapolis). In townships of 10,000 population or more, the trustee 
ought to have a visitor to assist him in all cases. It is simply impossible for him 
to take the time to investigate all the cases that come in. I have two visitors lo 
assist me and they are kept busy all the lime. One of my assistants has been in 
the othce for ten years and knows all the regular applicants. In that way we get 
rid of a large jiari iif the worst element. In the month ai September I assisted 
113 eases al Ihe expense of almnt $200 fur groceries and probably a small amount 
for fuel. We reinsed to assist 65 during that month. I think that n 
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Im wiiuld have given hulf tliOHP casra llic lienutit of the duiiht and 
During the munth of Au)|;ubI 1 paid out f^ir groeeries SB9, and for 
n 226. SometimeB when ne investigate onsen we find thai it would 
iend them on Ihan to keep them, and the com niistii oners order ua to 
We liad about sixly coses on the books that are regular, and some 
of Ihuni I found had to be dropped. Some of them I found had an income of $8 
and $10 a week. We have refused 57 applicants so far this month. Tiie applica- ^ 
tiona are running a little higher than they did in September. Mv total expense 
for September, not counting the burial of old aoldien, waa S259.46. Dnring the 
month of August it was 1268.42. 1 have had the assistance of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, We have a meeting every Wednesday afternoon and compare 
notes. They take charge of a great many coiea. We have many Boeieties in In- 
dianapolis that are working hand in liand. Every city ought to have just such 
organizations. 

Mr, Heixby. I would like Ui ask one question of Mr. Makepeace. Did I un- 
derstand you to say that yon do not assist when, on investigation, you find that 
they have relatives to whom you can send them? 

Mr. Makepeace. When able-bodied tramps come in and want transportation, 
I tell them that walking is very good. Usnaily when applicants come in and want 
to go to a certain place, we inqaire very particularly if they have friends and we 
telegraph and find out the facts. If we find they have friends at the places to 
which they wish to go, who are willing to care for them, we send them. 

Mr. Alexander Johnson. I wish to oall the attention of the Township Trustees 
lo some thoughts with regard to their duties as Overseers of the Poor, which may 
not so far have occurred lo them. We have just now in Indiana nearly 1,100 
truatees, newly in office. They will hold their positions tor nearly four years, 
and in that time the}' may make great changes for good or for ill in their town- 

The work of administering relief, which seems at first sucli a simple and easy 
thing lo do, is really, if we do it conscientiously, one of the most diSicult duties 
which any public officer is ever called ou to perforin. This is because the conse- 
quences of charity are often so different to what we expect. A few years ago 
hardly anybody dreamed of applying real scientific principles to relief work. 
But lately «e have begno considering charity from a scientific point of view. We 
are not content with merely feeding the hungry, clothing the naked and shelter- 
ing the homeless. We want lo know what will be the tfeet of our alms, and 
whether sometimes we are not iucreasiag indirectly the suffering which we directly 
relieve. It is a duty incumbent upon every person who has to administer charity, 
especially if he is a public oflieer, to sttidy the work very carefully and make sore 
that whal he is doing is being done in the very best way, not only to help the 
needy, but to avoid breeding pauperism as far as possible. 

Now, when we look at the problem from the point of view of a good citisen, 
one of the first things w^e see is that to set people at work, if they are in poverty 
and able to work, is the very best thing we can do for them. In every part of the 
State we find people needing work and others needing workers, perhaps withiu a 
few miles of each other. The trustee who knows his township as he oughC to 
know it, can very often bring the two together, and he will often find that an offer 
of work does away with an application for relief. Very often in a family there 
are boys or girls who might be set at work, and the fact that the truslee eipecls 
every one able to labor lo be doing his share before relief is given, may make 
quite a difference in the way they apply themselves. Of course tu do this means 
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lliat (he truslev must inretligorr the full c 
lake the word of the nppIicRnl, and no we 
chu-ity. 

Now, what Ho we mean by aoand j^harit^f Wc mean charity pouducted on 
business principles; the principles which ore necessary [o the safe and profitable 
condnct of any business. We must know what we are doing ; that is to say, we 
must inveiligate. We must know what we have done; Ihat is to say, we must keep 
careful and exact accounbi. We must know whul others are doing; thai is tu say. 
we must vxyrk in eo-operalinn as far as we can with other people who are doing 
charity work in the same neighborhooii. All this we must do, and must do it all 
in the spirit of kindness. Without kindness, without true consideration for the 
welfare of those who ask our aid. «harily is worth nothing and less than nothing. 
It is almost certainly an injury, not a benefit, to llie recipient. 

I know, in asking the lruBt«es to do their charity work in Buch a spirit andl 
by such methods as above indicated, I am asking a great deal more than the let- 
ter of the law seems to require. But lo a, trustee who takes a, high view of hi» 
duties and i-esponsibi lilies I do not think this will seem too much to ask. When 
you remember how great is the authority given yon in your townships, what great 
opportunities are placed in your hands for the welfare or otherwise of the las- 
payers and your fellow-citizens generally, I think you will agree with me that to 
perform all your ardnons tasks in the very beat possible way is nothing: hut your 
duty as faithful public servants. 

Now, in the towns and cities where the system of Associated Charities has 
been introduced yon will find my advice quite easy lo follow. According to that 
system, if properly carried out, you belong to that society, yon are a part of it. 
Not merely you may work with it, but it can not properly work without you. 
Attend the conference meetings either in person or by deputy. Make use of its 
registration. Study its principles and you will find an immense advantage in 
doing so. Not ouly will this be an advantage to you, but you can keep the society 
itself up to its work by expecting from it the aid which such a society is organ- 
ized to afibrd. Itnt tu the very moch larger number of Trustees who must work 
practically alone, who have no Associated Charities to help them, it is not quite 
so easy to apply the principles above indicated. They have, hiiwever, the advan- 
tage of living in more thinly settled' communities, where accurate knowledge of 
the people is more easily obtained, and 1 believe any trustee who determines to- 
apply the principles of complete investigation, accurate registration and friendly 
co-operation, will tind a way to do it. 

You will find that in every county in Indiana there arc panper familiea- 
You will find that they have been getting aid for generations. We are building 
up a pauper class. What does this pauper class amonnt to? Our petty criminals, 
our sneak thieves, a great many of our deaf and dumb, our insane, a great many 
who come to the School for Feeble-minded, all the paupers in our poor-housea 
belong to that class which has been built up In a great degree from what we call 
outdoor relief ; the relief given to people who are not in charitable institutions. 
Relief is a good deal like medicine. If you go to a cjuack doctor he gives you a 
little medicine that relieves you a little to-morrow, but in a few days your illness 
ooraes back worse than ever. That is just the way with outdoor relief. When 
we give relief to one of these pauper families it is a very serious thing. 
These rules govern it: First of all, iuTestigation, actual knowledge, careful con- 
sideration to decide just what to do with any particular family. When people 
are just coming to that last stage is tEie time to save them. Aa ofBcers of the- 
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tcranly and officers of llie Pule we are bound ti. a. 
\a.wt, and people hare a right lo demand it of ufl. I 
fully in every case what the effect is to be of wbsl w 
plan for saving the citizen. 

There is another thing which Ihe trustees have to deal with. People B»y, 
" Nov, to keep a jierson in the poor-house costs the uouniy $1.50 or S1.75 a week. 
If ;oa can give a dollar or two in temporary relief and keep the person out of the 
county houw, that is (he best thing to do." A great many people can not g«t 
along without a towoBhlp order if they can get it ; but they can get along if they 
can not get it. 

To uU I would especially nrge great care in dealing with the children. Do 
Dot allow ibeni to come to your office. Send ihem away when (hey come, and tell 
iliem their parenia must do ihnt. We have many grown-up paupers now on onr 
hands. Do oot let us make more out of little children, and the little child who 
learns the way lo a trustee's office lo ask for help baa learned the road that leads 
to dependence and pauperism, and the poor-house at last. 

In what 1 have said above I have not dwelt upon the saving of money to be 
affected by the business methods I have indicated. 1 have dwelt more upon the 
ihonght of saving men, women and little children. It is worth while to try hard to 
-aye money. As public officers it is your duty to spend the funds enlrusled to you 
with the most scrupulous care. But my appeal to you is as Christian men and 
good citizens to do all that in yon lies lo make your township a lielter place 
because you have lived and worked in it. ' And in no one respect, not even in the 
management of the township school, have you so great an opportunity to promote 
the welfare of your fellow citizens as yoD have in the management of the relief 
of the township poor. 

Mr. Oeorge Bitiuip. I am glad to s«e so many of the trustees 
thought il their duty to come here. The lecture just received from \ 
I am satisfied would pay any trustee for coming. I believe that all w 
il. He has touched the spot in its vital point, 
deal with ibe poor and with the transient customers. Il is not all, 1 find, for the 
trustee to make arrangements whereby be can get reduced rates on the railroad. 
It is a serious matter to determine lo whom you will give transportation. When 
I have poor in my neighborhood who want to go to another neighborhood, if they 
satisfy roe that they will not worry me by coming back, I invariably send them. 
We Diake il a point not to burden any other township or counties with our poor 
unless we are satisfied that they will be better off where they are going than where 

A Dtkgale. We are not all provided with the assistance necessary lo hunt 
for the worthy and the unworthy. When a case comes tip and it is the first time 
I have seen the applicant I don't know how much of bis slory is true or untrue. 
Bat if I find out anything favorable I give him a small pittance, and then make 
it my duty lo go and investigale to the best of my ability. I believe it is the dnly 
of the commissioners to give their tmslecs some assistance in the office. Some 
trustees have not guarded the funds as well as they might, but at the same time 
I believe we are placed there to relieve the distress of the worthy, and I would 
rather err on the side of mercy than to refuse one who was worthy. 

Mr. Johnton. I would like to ask Mr. Bishop it he receives help from the 
Associated Charities of Richmond. 

Mr. Bishop. I do, Mr. Johnson. I am trying lo work hand-in-haud with 
the Associated Charities. I find Hint ibey atf a great benefit to me, and if they 
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can help mo they do so. nnd if I i*ti help them I um very glad Ui lio so. I wm 
all the trii8teea to liee the importance of co-operating with the Asaocialed Char 

Mr. JohoMm. AHaoi'i.iled ohaHties means all the different charitable enter- 
prism wurkinK together. The jfreat trouble with the charitahle relief wH'ietiea is the 
queation of inodeiiiiaoy. Yon will find one society who never gives eon! and 
groceries to the aanie jieraona, a« though they could eat conl and burn grocerisH. 
Whiit the lotinship tniBteeg ought to tlo in the cities where Ihey have iii!Bociated 
charities ia to go right in irith them and help them along. We all need outside 
criticism. We need people to couie in and look at our work from the oi 
Tlie townihip trustee eau do more with an HBsot'ialeil charities than any other 
man because he has the strongest hold iipou them, fie has as much lo say there 
as anybody else haa. Let ns have thai iden in mind. We lire not one person 
alone. We are all working for one thing. 

Mr, EmrM Bicbntll. 1 want to follow what Mr. Johiieoii liaa said with a few 
figures which the BoanI of Stale Charities has collected. 1 have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting a good many of the new trustees and they impress me as being 
determined to do their duty. We httve been gathering some statistics about h 
it costs the Stale for poor relief by the township truaieea. A man can read the 
Auditor's report of his nwn connty nnd find what the township iruBteea give c 
for the poor, hut he doesn't nee whjil it cu-t-- in [he tjtate. It piles up to a ti 
mendous Hmount in the t^tate. The comers have to be watched very closely, 
little here and a little there means a big pile by the end of the year. The 
demoraliEingeffect of giving money lu people out inthei'ommnnities is very marked. 
Other people -nnmnd in the neiahborhiiud see where they are gelling il, and they 
wonder why they can not get some, too. It may seem cheaper on the face of it 
to give a family a dollar a week and let it stay at home than to send it to the poo 
nsylum, to live off the county there; but it doesn't work that way. If the count 
commissioners in some of these counties had a good asylum, large enough for al 
of the paupers in the county, and then gave urdera that no regular help should he 
given to aoyliody outside, hut that all the "regulars" should be sent to the asylum, 
Ihey would find that about halt of them would go to the asylum and the other 
half would support themselves. 

Now here is the experience of Center Township, Mariou t'ounly. The city of 
Indianapolis became ihe center of a distributioD of public money that grew year 
after year, until one year the Township Trustee gave away SfiO,OO0 to the poor. 
He simply shoveled it oul. He gave orders right und left. The people v 
stand it no hinger. A change in office lirougbt in u new Trustee. Mr. Smith King, 
who began a system of investigation and the tirsC year he was in ofKce he got the 
amount down to between f30,000 and $40,000. The next year he reduced il still 
more and the last year he was in office he gave away but about $7,000. Since then 
we have had another Trustee, Mr. S, N. 'iold, who run it down until he got be- 
low $4,000. The Charity Organizatiou Society in Indianapolis has been estab- 
lished since that S80,000 year that I have spoken of, and the different private 
societies have worked together. While that amount of money was heine crowded 
down from $SO,IX)0 to £4,000, the population of Indianapolis doubled. There is 
the effect of doing this thing in a business- like, systematic way. 

That is just one iliuBtration, but we can go all over the Stale of Indiana and 
find others in the same line. The amount of assistance that trustees give in their 
different townships is really no indicntion of the amount and distress in those 
townshipB. You can not toll by the amoont of money that was given away how 
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much was really ueedtd. Tliis is all wrong. Compare Hiicdolph County wilh 
Heiirv. They lie aide hy aide and hoth are rich, ngricullural tounliea. Hondolph 
hna H pupulsition oi 28,000 and Henry has 24,000, yet Henry County Trustees gare 
Hway $15,000 while Randolph gave away less Ihan $7,00(i in the same your, 181)4. 
Was there any senae in ihnt? Was it bnaiiiessi* Can any sane man eland up and 
point out any excuse for it? It can not be defended or excused. The triisteea 
had their own private husiness and ihey attended to that and let the township 
business lake care of ilaelf. Then there are Knox and Randolph countiea. Knox 
Connly, wilh n population almost the same as that of Randolph, litat year g»ve 
nway over $16,000 and Randolph gave away less than $7,000. Last year Marion 
County, with a population nf 144,000, gave away only a little over S16, 000 through 
the trustees. That is the dilTerence between business and a lack of business. If 
the amount of money thus given away were vat down two-thirds and the remainder 
were spent to the heat advantage, the one-third would do more good thnn the 
whole amount has done. In the year 1894 the irnstees gave away over half a 
milliou dollars. Nobody knows where it went. It doesn't show for anything. 
People may not think that the office of the trustee is very important, but they are 
much mistaken. The trustee has the expenditure of money with less supervision 
than almost any other public ollicer. More depends upon his judgment and his 
good faith and upon hLs honesty than upon those of any other oRicei' in the State 
of Indiana to-day. There is opportunity for great reform in the office. 

The trustee should not give au order for clothing or fuel or anything until he 
knows right where it is going, until he knows who is going to get it, until he has a 
record showing when it was given and all the facts about it. Don't let people im- 
pose apon you. Don't let them come ond get something and divide it with their 
neighbors. Get right down lo business and manage your office exactly as carefully 
as you manage your own affairs. If that policy is followed, the result will be that 
instead of £500,000 being given away, the amount will come down to $200,000 or 
less. We are making paupers by the hundreds and thousands. It is estimated 
that 50,000 people in the State <if Indiana are getting help from the township 
trustees every year, 

itfi-. Bishop. Mr. Bicknell has given an outline of a tremendous amount of 
work to i>e done. How does he expect that to be done on the sum of $2 a day? 
A lot of the work that ought lo be done by the trustee goes undone because he 
has to attend to his own business in order to make a living. It is a disgrace upon 
the State of Indiana that the township trustees are not paid a better salary. 
Isn't it a temptation for the trustees to cheat somebody? IJo you suppose a man 
can live on the honor and glory of being s trustee? 

Jlfr. D. E. WiUrm, I accepted this position, and we all accepted it, knowing 
Avhat our salaries were to be. It is a late day to complain. I have no other 
business, and I am not complaining of tlie Ealury. I am glad that I have 
been here. I have heard a good many things that I n 
taught me some things that I hope to profit by when I ! 
temptation, never has been in my case, because I am no 
anything dishonorable. 

Mr. Arthur C. Perahing. I think we have lost some lime here, 
some valuable points here lo get, and I have thought there could be some auggsB- 
tions made in the way of laws. In our city we have a charily organization, and 
-we are working in harmony with each other. Tliey report to me and I report to 
them. We are trying to make the poor help themselves. If they need more 
help than the organised charities can give them, they come to me. I think it 
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will be qaite a help. I am not getting enough salary to hire a deputy. £very^ 
trustee in a township of 15,000 population should be supplied with an assistant, 
to go and investigate every case. I know from the little experience that I have 
had that we are imposed upon by parties that don't need help. I must do one of 
two things. I must give them something or turn them away. I do not want to 
do an injustice to any one, so I give them a small pittance and investigate the 
case when I have time. I can not leave my office every minute. I do detest a 
traveling tramp. It has become customary to ship them froqi one Trustee to an- 
other. These cases are the worst that I have. I will not help an able-bodied 
man by sending him on. He must help himself. I expect to do my duty even< 
at $2 a day. 

A DelegcUe. I would like to know where they get the law for this transporta- 
tion. It does seem to me that that is an expense for which no provision has been 
made that I ever heard of. Yet I have done a little of that. 

Mr. Makepeace. I don't think there is any law at all. Where we give trans- 
portation and pay it ourselves, we get receipts from the railroads and turn the 
vouchers in to the Commissioners. So far they have been taking my word for it 
that I have done the best for the city and township. I must say that I am the 
only Trustee who gets a decent salary. I get $2,500 a year, nnd I am allowed two 
visitors. The Commissioners pay my two visitors $60 a month. That doesn't 
come out of the expense fund. 1 agree with you all. You don't get more than 
half enough pay. 

Mr. BrackenrifJge. I am not a trustee, but 1 have been for something over 
seven years. When I came into the office something over seven years ago, I 
found the expense during the year was about $14,000, and the names that were 
upon the poor roll were too many for the poor that were in the city. Studying 
this matter over carefully, I discovered that many of them could retire in very 
good order, and I commenced pruning the list. When I left the office the ex- 
pense was something less than $7,000. I know there are a good many people who 
are willing to live at the public expense who are abundantly able to support 
themselves and their families. If they can secure assistance from the public they 
are willing to do it. You will find all over the State this tendency upon the part 
of the public to go into the county treasury for their support, and it requires the 
most careful kind of judgment and continued work to correct the evil. I feel 
that the township trustees, with the advice and counsel given them, are going to 
make a revolution in this matter. They certainly can improve upon the past. I 
believe that the next legislature will pass some law in favor of the trustees and 
give them a reasonable compensation for their services. 

Through the courtesy of the management of the School for Feeble-Minded all 
in attendance upon the Conference were invited to visit that institution during 
Thursday afternoon. In order to do this the regular session was adjourned at 3 
o'clock, and a large number of persons went by carriage and street car to the 
School. The visitors were shown through the various departments and given an 
opportunity to observe the work going on in the schools and shops, and to see the 
dormitories, dining-rooms, kitchens, etc. At 6 o'clock a substantial lunch was 
served to the entire Conference. 
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iilcratiuu of the cnre al the feeh I e- minded 
ibly hall of the School for Peehle-Mmiled, 
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of thia subject with Iceen interL'st. 

President 3aekel(, Tht- subjett to-night ia the care of Ihe feeble-minded, and 
our first addresB will be .m "The Custodial Care of the Adult Feeble-Mi nded," 
by Ernest Bicknell, Secretary of the Board of Stale Charitie.=, 
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CUSTODIAI, CARE OF THE ADULT FEEBLE-MlNl>En. 



Much is said about the number of criniinale and the number of insane per- 
sona in Indiana. Our two big. prisons are crowded with convictR. Four large 
insane hoBpitale will not hold our insane. We have but one institution for the 
feeble-minded; yet tii-day there are as many feeble-minded jiersons in Indiana as 
of criminals and insane added together. According to the last Unitfid States cen- 
sus there were, five years ago, 5, 0(18 feeble-minded persons in Indiana. Our single 
asyium for this class of unfortunates, a school we call it, has a capacity for about 
600 inmates. Some 5,000 then are in county poor asylums, orphan asylums, are 
being eared for by private effort or are wandering about as Tyrants and beggars. 

It was not until 1879 that Indiana became sware that she owtd anything to 
her feeble-minded citizens. Since then she has done welt. Her liberality has 
established here this magnificent institution with its great farm. The 500 inmates 
are well cared for. They are clothed nnd fed and i^ven such training of band 
and mind as they are capable of receiving. But what about the other 6,000? 
Dries the State owe nothing to them V Is there any further duty to the public in 
this direction? These are qneslions which I would lite yoii to consider briefly 

For convenience, let us separate the broad subject into three divisions: 

1. Labor and cost of support of the feeble-minded. 

2. Happiness of the feeble-minded. 

3. Protection for the feeble-minded themselves and for society. 

As matters stand to-day the feeble-minded citiien does not amount to much 
as a laborer. He is more likely to be a dead weight upon his family or the com- 
munity in which he lives. In many instances a single feeble-minded person 
proves to be such a burden that his whole family is kept iu poverty and wretched- 
ness in its effort to properly care for and support him. It is putting on brakes 
while the wagon goes up hill. In a poor asylum the feeble-minded inmate isof 
some use. The superintendent, however, has so many duties that he can not take 
time to (five the feeble-minded inmate special attention. Every one who has had 
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experience wiih these inmntes knows llinl they are unrelinhle nml of little use 

-eicepl uniler flose Biiperviaion. To-day there srenlioul ]|000 feeble- luinded per- 
sons in county poor nsyluma in Indiana, There they remain, year in anil year 
out, II load upon the tai-payer». With proper training and Hupervislon they 

<'ud1(I earn a considemhle part of the cost of their sopport, hut in our poor , 
aBylums they can not have the training or the gupervision. Their eaniings are 
therefore exceedingly small. 

Dr. F. PI. Wiaea, of Illinois, at the International CoDgre^ of Charities at 

'Clicago daring the World's Fair, spoke about Ihe labor of the feeble-minded. 
Said he; "Some idiots can b« made self-supporting, jnst ae an animal can be, 

'1 can lake a horse and make it earo money, hut it cun nut earn money for itself. 
I ean make an idiot earn money for me, but he ean not earn it for himself. I 

-can protect that idiot aslcau a child, but the idiot oan not protect himself, ' ^ > 
Ho, when a family is in eirciim stances to take care of its own idlote, well and 
good; il is far belter thai they remain where they have the benefit of natural 

'parental aflection. Bui the great nisias of familiee with idiotic uhildren can not 
do it. * • • For this reason idiots have to ba collected together, under the 
charge of trained attendant?, and held fur life." 

The average coat of supporting a poor asylum inmate u year iu Indiana la 

:Bbont 171.00 above what be earns. The average cost of supporting each feeble- 
minded person kept in his own home, we have no means of knowing, but it is 
probably a* great aa in the poor asylum. Wherever the feeble-minded person is 
found outside the School for Feeble-Minded, his work is unBvatematic and of little 
avronnt, hie care is e;(|>ensive and burden*ome, and auch capabilities ai might he 

-developed hy proper training and treatiuent are dever brought into use. Suppose 
now we have a large number of these persons brought together into one place, 

-where buildings have been constructed especially with a view to the needs of 

ifeeble-minded pei'sons, and under the supervision of a sufiicient number of officers 
who are skilled in the work and whose whole titne is given up to it. We then 
have an opportunity to train the weak minds and cluiDty hands as fully as they 
are capable of being trained. The inmates work always under the directiun of 
ekilled officers. Each inmate is employed at what be can do to the best advantage. 
As there are a great many feeble-minded persona together, it is found that they 
can be divided Into groups according to their diapositions and ability. Some are 
found who show a natural aptitude for caring for cows; others do better in gar- 
dening; some are better fitted for housework; a certain percent, like tools and 
can be taught to use them with snfitcient skill to manufacture inallresses, brooms, 
shoes, clothing, and do various kinds of construction and repair work. Each 
group works under its particular officer and in this way works to the best advan- 
tage. The result is that the average anicmnt c>f profitable labor done by each in- 
male in the large institution is much greater than when he was at home or in a 
poor aitylum. At the same time be is better fed and better clothed than when at 
home or in a piMir asylum, because be is in the hands of specialists who look after 

fliifl welfare in every particular. Experience has shown that steady employment 
is the best remedy for the restlessness, viciouineas ami discontent of feeble-minded 
persons. The result of constant and suitable employment in the large institntion 
is, therefore, that the inmates are more c)ulet and tractable than they were in the 
ipoor asylums or in their own homes. 

A large institntion such aa I have here described could only be established and 
maintained by the State. But the question of cost comes in. How maeh greater 
would tiie expense be of supi>orting tbe feeble-minded in a big State iastitution 
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than it IB in (he poor agyhiuiB? Wt can not answer this in extut HgiireH, but we 
have H means of estirualine it wbich is reasonably accurate. This means we find 
in the c^ottt of keeping the boys in the State Keform School. Last year in the In- 
diana Reform School for Boys, the cost of keeping each inmate was $123.21. This 
included food, clothing, salaries of officers and employes and the cost of repairs 
and minor i to prove men Is made on the buildings and farm. We ma; admit at 
once that the cost of maintaining the adolt feeble-minded would be an low as tha 
cost of keeping the boys in reform school. But a careful coropariBon will show 
good reason for believing that the net coat of keeping a feeble-minded person in a 
large institution would be much less than the coat of a boy in reform school. By 
the use of the term "net coat" is meant the cost in eiceaa of 
earns. For instance, if it cost $100,000 to u 
during the year the institution earned (25,00 
cost" of maintaining the institution a year 
Reform School for Boys, the boys are in tli( 
Some are in school all day. Of (hose who ai 
portion art 
ployB 



what the 

1 year, and 
<n its farm or in its shops, the "net 
)uld be ^5,000. In the Indiana 
hool-room half of every week-day. 
n school half the day, a large pro- 
mployed at learning trades during the other half. Must of this em- 
it produce any earnioga for the inatitutioo, but, on the contrary. 



the purchase of tools and materials fur the work adds to the expense of mainte- 
nance. This is all essential and vital to the conduct of a high class reform school, 
such as oars in Indiana, bat many things necessary in the reform and training of 
bright boys would he useless iu an asylum for feeble-miu<led adults. A portion of 
the money spent for teachers in the reform school would be saved in the asylum 
tor feeble-minded. The feeble-minded inmates during week days would he stead- 
ily employed at labor which Would earn money for the f^tote. In the Reform 
School probably less than one-third of the actual earning power of the boys is 
employed iu earning money for the State. It seema a reasonable conclusion then 
that au inmate of the asylum for feeble-minded would earn more and cost less 
than an inmate of the reform school. This being a fact, is it not safe also to con- 
clude that as (he net cost of maintaining a boy in reform school is $123 a year, 
the net cost of maintaining an aduit feeble-minded person in a Stale asylum need 
not maoh, if any, exceed the cost of keeping him in a county poor asylum where 
the average is $71 a year? Dr. G. A. Doren, who for many years has been Super- 
intendent of the Ohio School for Feeble-Minded Children, has sseeried that with 
a farm of 1,000 acres, he could care for all the feeble-minded of the cust^idial class 
in that State and make them actually self-supporting. While this is probably an 
extreme view, we are certainly conservative in estimating that the cost of main- 
taining the feeble-minded in a State institution would not exceed the coat of keep- 
ing them in the county poor asylum. 

Having thus hastily considered the subject of employment for the feeble- 
uinded and the cost of their support in a, large institution as compared with the 
to the question of the inmate's own prefer- 
•.n and pitied the one feeble-minded child 
lappreciated, neglected, separated from all 
inders about doing such simple chores as 
iten away by the ioceasant 
t makes the heart bleed. 



1 many small n 
ences and happiness. Who has not ae 
in a family? Without companions, u 
about him by an impassable gulf, he » 
he is capable of, the family affection for him too often ei 
gnawingN of humiliation and care. The pilifulnesi 
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In the county aaylum even the comforts of parental or family care are absent. 
The feeble-minded man or woman is simply one member of the herd. His chief 
animal wants are satisfied. The superintendent has neither time nor facilities for 
^ultivating the weak mind or training unsteady and awkward limbs. 
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I'l.ii'i' lIu' It'tljlt^-jiiiiidi^d [lerBun In a largt iiislitutioii especially j)n!|>uri!d I'nr 
bim and all tliia is changed. The whole life and spirit of the ioaTttution an- on a 
jpUne that he tan undenitand and appreciate. Everything is Bimplitied and maii- 
Afted for his benefit. Life is brought down to hin level and he begioa to etijiiy it. 
He is Biirrouniied by companions nt his own kind and is no longer isolated und 
lonely. Ineleoi) of being the last person thought of and tlie common drudge, he 
&ida himaelf "an good as anybody " and the abject of aolicitatiou and care. He 
is oonstanlly inKpired to do bis beat and the effort sharpens bis wits and trains bis 
anaacles. Special amusenieula and entertainments are provided for him. In the 
poor asylum or private family he does not fit his surroundings He is a round 
tlolt in a Gituare hole. In the large special institution the surroundings ure made 
to fit him snugly and pleasantly. Being happier and more contented thus he is 
more easily rontroUed and can and will do more and belter work 

Wa come now to the most important considerations of all in our r<.lationE to 
the feeble-minded. These have to do with the protection of this unfortunate class 
from society and the protection of society from the unfortunates Feeble minded* 
ueas not only tends to perpetuate itself throuKh heredity, bnt it fills the ranks of 
-vice, contributes heavily to crime and swells mightily the hosts of pauperism. 
'Our best efforts will be necessary if we are to eheck this rising tide of evil. 

The curse of fechle-mindednew descends from parent to child as no other de- 
fect doeH. Feeble-minded parents rarely bear childreu of sound mind. When 
one parent ia mentally sound the ufiipring may be fairly bright, but if both parents 
be of feeble intellect, there is little hope for aught but feeble -mindedu ess in the 
unhappy children. The great threatening danger from the increase of feeble- 
mindednesH lies in the trei|Uency, almost certainty with which it is pnased from 
parent to children. We need not go far for lllnatrationB. Every poor asylum 
superintendent and every i)ther person who has givL-n attention to the subject, can 
-cite them. I could fill many pages of this paper with illustrations of the in- 
heritance of feeble-mindednesB which have come to my attention in Indiana. In 
the office of the Board of State Charities to-<lBy are records of hundreds of fam- 
ilies from which examples could be given. I have selected sixty-one families, 
which are wholly or in part inmates of county poor asylums, as affording some of 
ihe most noteworthy esampies. These records are not complete. Many mem- 
bers of the sixty-one families selected are not enumeraftd because tiieir mental 
condition is not known positively. Although it is certain that a great many of 
the omitted members are feeble minded, none are counted except where the feeble- 
mindedness is known through the obaervnlion of some responsible person. These 
faniilies are to be found in thirty-one counties, thus representing only one- third of 
the ninety-two counties of the Stale, In these sisty-one families are known to 
have been 267 different feeble-minded persons, an average of four and a third to 
each family. These 267 feeble-minded persons consist of 101 women, 51 men and 
149 children.'' That is an average of three feeble-minded children for every two 
feeble-minded women. Here we see how the curse increases. Take the fact that 
there are over 5,000 feeble-minded persona in Indiana to-day, of whom about 
«ne-hal£ are women, and think of that in its relation to the other fact that 101 
feeble-minded women, of whom we have partial records, are the mothers of at 
least 149 feeble-minded children, and tbe real signincance and danger of the 
n begin to be apparent. 

"HoiB— In c»J!e< wlisro fBehlo-ininded ohililren have 
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ihe terrible Ule is only half told. It is inipui 
the evil of feeble-mindedness without heeding the turse of vice and il legitimacy 
which ure its ioevilahle occompaDiments. In tlie feeble-minded peisoii the ani- 
mal puKsiotifi are osuitly present and are often abnormally developed, while will 
u, which should control and repreaa them, are absent. 1'he feeble-minded 
1 thus lacking the protection which should be her birthright, laltit easily 
into vice. She can not, in her weakness, resist the pensuaeioiiK and temptations 
whieh beset htr. When her baser passions are strong, she must oppose not only 
the influences from witliout, but her uwn doniinutinj; desires. She is not lo- 
be condemned and punished, but rather to be pitied and helped in every pos- 
sible manner. On the other hand society also is entitled 1o protection. Many 
have been the instances in which the presence of n feeble-minded woman or girl 
in a village or country neighborhood has been a veritable cnrseto the community. 
Uniible til control her debasing propensities she has become a source of tempta- 
tion and corruptinn In young men and boy", who ntherwise would not have 
been led into vicious hiibits. IrreRpoasibIt and innocent of intentional wrong, 
she yet brings to our very doors the most destructive and insidious of eviJN. 

The immorality and demoralization which thus often accompany the feeble' 
minded woman through life, leave in their train a harvest of illegitimate and 
pauperism beyond the power of worda to adequately portray. The three chil- 
dren of feeble-mi ndednesH^idiocy, pauperism and illegitinittey— are monstrosi- 
ties from which we must protect uureelves. They are a triple burden upon the 
prosperity of the people and a threat against the best in morals and education. 
With these helpless women mingling more or less freely in society, no remedy for 
the present conditions, grawing worse every year as they are, seems possible. It 
were easy lo give illustrations of the evils of which I am speaking, until the 
hearers would turn away siek and weary at the sad recital. A few cases ut in- 
dividuals and groups, however, may setve tn indicate how wide spread the evils 
are to-day, and the rapidity with which their magnitude Increases. 

In one of our southern Indiana counties is a family of which from oue to six 
loerabers have been in the poor apylum at all times for thirty and probably forty 
vearii. Many of the raerabers have died, but their descendants have always been 
ready to take their places in the ranks of pauperism and vice. It is impossible 
lo secure a complete record of this family, but from the fragmentary history 
which is available and which includes probably not more than half the whole 
number of members, the following facts are taken. One of the oldest of the 
family now living was burn in 1823, He is feeble-minded. His first wife was 
feeble- minded. Four children were the result of this marriage, two sons and two 
daughters. ,\H were feeble-minded. These children were named Mary, Margaret, 
Andrew and George Washington. The first wife died, and in his old age this- 
man married a second time, his Mcond choice being also a feeble-minded woman. 
The two daughters which were born to the first wife of this man were, as I have- 
said, feeble-minded. Both are living to-day, and are inmates of the poor asylum. 
Neither has ever married. Mary has borne sii or seven children. Two or three 
have been dead for years. an<l their mental condition is not positively known. 
Two daughters now living are In the School for Feeble-Minded, and a son, who- 
died within a few years, was feeble-minded. A third daughter is feeble-minded, 
and in the wife of a feeble-minded man. They are not in the poor asylum, but live 
in a neighboring county, where they are given assistance by a township trustee. 
This couple has one child, of whose mental condition I hare no information. 
The other sister, Margaret, has a daughter, feeble-minded and unmarried, who 
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now in the Pohool for Feeble- 
e other phildren, now dead, but 
■n Andrew we have no record. 
)H George Washington married 



works ill another county, and a feeble-minded soi 
Minded. This woman haa also borne two or thri 
all said to have been feeble-minded. Of the si 
He is dend, and probablj- died in youth. The f 
B. feeble- minded wonian, and a feeble-minded s 
Washington afterward separated from his wife, nnd later married a second 
feeble-minded woman. Before marriage this woman had borne an illegitimate 
chilli bj George Washington. This child wa£ also feeble-minded. It should be 
remembered that nearly all the persons referred to in this family record have 
been, during the whole or a part of their lives, a burden upon the community. 
Every member of the family, so tar as known, has been feeble-minded. Probably 
one-half the members of the family have been illegitimate. Those who have 
entered into the marriage relation have had little or n*) respect for it, and t' ere 
ia much doubt as to the legitimacy of the children bom to married mothers. The 
hisloryof this family is not closed. As it stands to-day, there are probably thir- 
teen members supported wholly or chiefly through public funds. Hardly o year 
pwsee that other feeble-minded, illegitimate children are not bom into the family. 
The burden upon the lax-payers groWB greater, and the curse of feeble-mindednesa 
and illegitimacy apreadn. 

From one of the best of ui 
This reeord begins with a feeble-minded n: 
we have no record. Two daughters wer 
Both were feeble-minded. Further than I 
married and became the mother of two 
feeble-minded. B«th Surah and Florence 
and both were ulHicted with a disean^ v 
life. Florence married and i 



« the following example is taken. 
I, dead many years ago. Of his wife 
jorn to the couple— Mary and Susan, 
s we know nothing of Susan. Mary 
Bugbters, Sarah and Florence, both 
ere in the poor asylum when girls, 
which reanlted from leading an immoral 
« in the poor asylum. She has children 



information as to the number 
e illegitimate child. This 



Mid to be feeble-minded, but we have no authentic i 

of children or [heir mental condition. Sarah bore o 

child, Ida, h feeble-minded, and is sufTering from a loathwime disease. She has 

borne one illegitimate child which is now dead. It was feeble-minded. This 

an unbroken record of five generations of feeble- mindedness. 



Here is a case taken 
diana county. A certain m. 
were first cousins. To them 
one, or possibly (no, were oi 
are in one of the State ineani 
children and is soon to bear 



ily frum the records of a poor asylum in anotlier In- 
in and his wife were of average mental strength, but 
twelre children were bom. Of these twelve children 
are bright. Two daughters, Martha and Florence, 
t hospitals. One daughter. Mary, has two illegitimate 
another. The two children already born are feeble- 
* lore children of 



minded. This woman is still young and likely to bring several 
the same kind into the world during the next ten years. 

In another county poor asylum is a feeble-minded woman who herself 1.4 the 
illegitimate child of a feeble-minded molher. This woman, now in the asylum, 
has four feeble-minded children, all illegitimale. Of these four children three 
are white and one black. One of the children, a fifteen-year-old girl, is away 
from the poor asylum, going about the country as she pleases, and, although but 
a child, has already started upon a life of immorality. There is little doubt that 
nnless she is properly protected she will in years to come assist in increasing the 
host of feeble-raindednees and illegitimacy in the State. 

In an asylum of a southeastern county, years ago, was a man with his sieter 
asd wife, all feeble-minded. The man's sister married and became the mother 
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of several chiidreu, all feeble- miuded. Of these, two duughlevs grew to woman- 
hnod. These two daughters were Bachael and one whciite name is unknown. 
Racbael married and bore two ehildren, who died in infancy. She and her hus- 
band then separated and she married a regro. Both were inmates of the poor 
asylum and the3- ran away to many. Several children were born uf this second 
union, all hut one dying in infancy. Joe, the Burviving child, is feeble-minded. 
He has served a term in Stale's prison for stealing.- Rnchaet's aiater, whose given 
name is unknown, bore two feeble. minded daughters, both of whom ftre now living 
and both are married. One of these daughters is Lou, the other Nancy. Lou haa 
four little children and she and her family are supported by the public, though 
they are not in the asylum. The mental condition of her children we do not 
know. Nancy ii also married. She is the second wife of a feeble-minded man, 
who is a cripple from paialysis. The result of this marriage is four daughters, 
all feeble-minded. The oldest daughter, only sixteen years of age, is a bad char- 
aeler and has served one or more jail sentences for vicious conduct. 0( this 
family, from Brst to last, it is said there has never been a female member of sound 
mind, and that of the male members all, with possibly two or three exceptions, 
have been feeble-minded. As this family to-day contains four young daughters, 
all feeble-minded and in the worst of asaociatione, it does not require any stretch 
of the imagination to believe that unless vigorous measures of protection are 
taken, the record of the future will even exceed that of the past in the product- 
ion of teehle-mindedness and the Bpresd of immorality. 

Enough examples have been cited, I believe, to give some idea of the condi- 
tionH which prevail to a greater or less degree in every county in Lidiana. It 
should not be forgotten that a very great proportion of the illegitimacy which 
exists among the feeble-minded has come to pass in spite of the best efforts of 
homes and county poor asylums to prevent it. Any one who has given even the 
briefest attention to the subject knows how totally inadequate is the protection 
tor the feeble-minded which can be given by these institutions. Dr. Walter 
Femald, the Superintendent of the Massachusetts School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, in speaking of the feeble-minded, has said: 

"The tendency to lead dissolute lives is especially noticeable in the females. 
A feeble-minded girl ia exposed as no other girl in the world is exposed. She has 
not Muse enough to protect herself from the perils to which women are subjected- 
Often bright and attractive, if at large, they either marry and bring forth in geo- 
metrical ratio a new generation of defectives and dependents, or become irre- 
sponsible sources of corruption and debauchery in the i^ommunitles where they 
live. There is hardly a poor-house in this land where there are not two or more 
feeble-minded women with from one to four illegitimate children each. There is 
every reason in morality, humanity and public policy that these feeble-minded 
women should be under permanent and watchful guardianship, especially during 
the child-bearing age." 

In the ofHce of the Board of State Charities we have partial records which 
show that in forty-two county poor asylums are, or within recent years have been, 
seventy-five feeble-minded women who have given birth to 137 illegitimate chil- 
dren. Thcpe figures, taken in conjunction with those given in preceding pages of 
thin paper, showing that in 31 county poor asylums are 61 families known to con- 
tain 267 different feeble-minded persons, may convey some idea of the extent of 
this great triple evil of feeble- mindedneas, pauperism and illegitimacy. In col- 
lecting these records we hare felt that we are simply dealing with the surface 
indications. We have made no systematic effort to gather complete statistics, as 
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Ihin wcmld be impossible while poor asylum reoordu are kept da lliey now are. 
The great underlying faels of the wreU^hedness and poverty and imiuorslilv and 
ignorance and cobI we can only estimate or conjeclure, but enough of Ihe truth is 
tangible for us to know tbal the problem which we have to solve, if possible, ia 
one of tremendous mignitude and importance. 

In the famous study made by Dngdale o( ihe Jukes family in New York it 
was shown that from a single feeble-minded woman descended many generations 
of paupers and crirainalg, while the worst of vices chBraileriKed » larffe majority 
of her dcficendania Records were made of 709 persons who were deBCendanls of 
this woman. Fifty-two percent, of all Ihe women in Ibis number were prostitutes. 
In the 709 persons were 76 criminals. The history of this family, in its various 
ram iticat ions, was obtained for a jierind of seventy-live years, and Mr. Dugdale 
estimates that the cost lo the community of caring for the paupers and prosecut- 
ing the criminals of this family during that period was over one and one-quarter 
millions of dollars. The iiercentage of feeble- mindednesa which decended from 
parent to child through all this wretched history was very great. Speaking of the 
evils resulting from feeble-mindedness. Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of the Chicago 
University, has said: "It is intolerable to permit such creatures to become par- 
ents and so multiply and perpetuate pauperism, idiocy and crime." This senti- 
ment has been expressed in various forms by every person who has given the 
subject Bitenlion. Since all teehle-mindedneBS does not come from feeble-minded 
parents, bat may be caused hy Hicknei"9 or accidenta in infancy, or by pre-natal 
influences of which we know but little, there is small hope that any method of 
prevention can ever eliminate feeble-mindedneas entirely from among the people. 
It does seem clear, however, that if those who 
ally prevented from bringing children of thei: 
liave ctit off the greatest and most menacing source of supply. 

Even though the protection of the feeble- miiided on the one hand and of so- 
ciety on the other should draw heavily Hpon the public treasury, it would none 
the less be in the interests of real economy. It is impossible to calculate what 
even one feeble-minded woman may cost the public when her ira-st possibilities for 
evil as a producer of paupers and criminals, through an endless line of descend- 
ants, is considered. If the Stale can seclude such a woman and thus at one strobe 
cut off the possibility of a never ending and ever widening record of evil and 
erpense, shall it do it? Can it afford not to do it? The people can not choose 
whether or not they will support the feeble-minded. That problem solves itself, 
always in the same way. The feeble-minded must be supported by the public. It 
may be through the charity of neighbors and friends. It may he through the town- 
ship overseer of the poor, or the county poor asylum, or the hopital, or the jail, or 
Stale's prison, but the public always pays the bills. Aud steadily, during all these 
efforts to assist the helpless feeble-minded, that unfortunate class continues to rap- 
idly reproduce its kind and swell the host of paupers and crimiuals. The State 
itself is the only agency by which the feeble-minded may be humanely and mer- 
cifully, but tirmly, taken in hand and placed where Ihey can be utterly prevented 
from producing the evils touched upon in this paper. Does not every sentiment 
of humanity and pity and business demand that the State shall take this step? It 
would mean the expenditure of some money, it is true. It would mean the ex- 
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the people of Iiniinna, could they once fully and clearly uuderstnnd the mngni- 
tude and gravity of this problem, wonid he overwhelmiugiy in favor of promptly 
taking auth meuaurea aa promise to molt effectively check the evila which have- 
here been portrayed. When the dict&tes of humanity and puhlic economy are 
in entire harmony it wonId Bsem that deoiHivB action ought not to be long de- 
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The admirable paper which Mr. Bicknel! has just ci'ud to us deeervcB the pio- 
found attention of every citizen of the State. I do not think that it would be- 
poBsible to make a stronger argument in favor of the necessity of the permanent 
State control of all the feeble-minded. The dreadful facts, especially with regard 
to the female imbeciles, which Mr. Bicknel) has presented, are enough to make 
any one who ia not utterly callous feel the ahEwiute necessity of something being 
done to remedy the evil which he has so forcibly described. These facta are 
known to every one who has had intimate relations with county poor asylums and! 
' us who have bad these relations in limes past feel 
1 burning one, that it ought to be impressed upon 
the minds and hearts of the citizens of India 

I ajtree entirely with Mr. BickneJI's 
care, and, with an added word of caution, 
the probable cost of giving this care. If w 
Mr. Bicknell has spoken ia the able-bodied Hdult, high grade imbeciles, not the 
low-grade idiots nor the feeble-minded small children, I believe that they can be 
cared for, if we have proper conveniences, adequate land buildings, etc., at the 
figure that he has mentioned, or even a little less 1 wish to stale very strongly 
that it is from the high-grade imbeciles, not the low-grade idiots, that the dangers 
spring which Mr. Bicknell has so forcibly described. I would also put in a re- 
minder as to the cost of the literary school proper. Mr. Bicknell's figures, without 
some caution, might lead to a serious under-estimation of the necessary cost of that 
department. The school department for the feeble-minded is inevitably much more 
expensive per capita than that of the Beform School. We must have one teacher 
at the least for 211 scholars, if we are to secure any good results, while with the 
strict discipline of the Reform School one teacher can care for as many scholars as- 
she does in the ordinary city public schools, if not rather more. 

Id all institution care of helpless and defective people, two tendeDcies^ 
which are almost contradictory, have to be recognized. The first is the tendency 
to economize by bringing large numbers of ininatea nnder one management in a 
large institution. The second is the tendency to improve administration, and 
secure better results in carrying out the objects of the institution by separating 
them into groups of comparatively small size, usually done by trying to keep Ihe 



insti til lions small and homelike. DifTerence of opioioD, as tu vhich oi tbese 
tendencies ought to prevail in any given esse, has led to inlermiDaltle discussion 
aa to the best plan of iastUutiooa. We have recently hit upon a method wliich 
recoucilw these diflerences. Ii b what is kouwii as the coIodj plan. We gain 
ali, or nearly all, the advantages which accrue from large institutions under one 
head, as well as the other advantages vhich come from careful classification of 
-our inmates into tuuall groups, with arrangements appropriate foreacli class, when 
we advance from the large single institution to the plan of a central patent 
insUluiion surroanded by a group of small colonies. 

I have to descrihe Ui you the colony plau as it has been begun in this institu- 
(iou, and theu tell you what tre hope our colony may grow to in the future. We have 
under the care of this institution at [iresent about 500 children. They vary in 
age from live years old to live and thirty, but they are all children to us and 
always will lie. Rather lew than half of this number attend school. About 100 
ol these go all day to school. The remainder of the school children attend school 
half day, aitd are employed the other half day in the various domestic and 
induBtrial departments of the institution. Of the other children, who do not 
attend school, about 100 belong to the lower custodial grades who are unable to 
do anything tor themselves or others, while the other 150 are all more or less use- 
fully employed. Some of them make shoes, others make chithing, others work in 
the kilehenx, in the barn and in the various other shops which the delegates were 
ahown thrcmgh tiiis afternoon, and twenty-two of them form the nucleus of our 
farm eidony. 

The members of the last legislature were so convinced of the value of labor 
for these children and of Ihe possibility of employing them at farming, with 
profit to the State and themselves, that they gave us an appropriation to buy 
250 acres of land. This land lies about a mile and a quarter from the main 
institution, and here is where our farm colony is situated. Our farm is just 
bettinning, but it already shows a protit to the Stale, since the value of the pro- 
ducts last year was $800 more than it ct>gt to produce them. With a minimum of 
biied employes, the taroi boys give us a good supply of fresh and wholesome 
milk, averaging about seventy gallons daily. They care for a large drove of hogs, 
which will give us all the hams, bacon, lard, etc., the institution will need. The 
farm also produces u good share of the hay and other feed for the horses used at 
the institolion proper and a considerable quantity of fruit. If you could see 
these boys, you wonld agree with me that they are the healthiest, happiest and 
most contented lot of fellows we have in the institution. This is our colony as it 
«xints lo-day, a nmsll beginning, iudeeil, and yel a seed froai which we hope 
mnch will grow. 

Now, when I begin to describe the colony aa it may be, I must look a good 
many years ahead. It is not well to attempt to grow too quickly, and a colony 
ought hj grow — it ought not to be manufactured. Al any rate, in Indiana, we 
believe in gradually increasing and developing those things which are being ivelt 
done rather than it; trying experiments on a very eileosive, and therefore very 
eipensive, scale. We have now made arrangementi which, when successfully 
carried out, will provide for an increase of our present colony to about fifty in- 
mates, and it must neceaaarily be several years before the number can be much 
greater. Our farm is separated, by belts of woodland and other natural features, 
into several divisions, in such a way that we can have several houses, each with 
eitenaive grounds, >[uite separated from all the others. Some such arrangement 
ib very deairable'for a large colony. The neil department of the colony we hope 



to l>iiil(l is a home for the adult femnles of the higher gr:ide. Thifi is the cla^ 
whleli, from every ronsideration nf humaiiit; and ChnBtinoitj, as well ob of good 
business policj for the Staw, need most tu have the State's custodial care. For 
siieh a home we have selected a, beautiful ktioll, away tiom Che main roud und 
□BUally out of sight from the present buildings. Adjoining it is a piece of laud 
well adapted for fruit culture. It is sheltered from the north and west hj a belt 
of timber, while it is readily accessible by a side gravel road which bninehes 
from the .main road at the corner of the farm. Here we hot>e to colonize from, 
one hnndred to two hundred of that class of women whom Mr. Bkknell has bo. 
powerfully described to yon. We hope to employ Ihem in the cultivation of fruit, 
and establish a cannery, first to supply the institution, and perhaps afterwards tu 
earn a revenue in putting up goods which can be used by other .State institutions, 
not so happUy situated. We hope to keep them busy during winter in the mann- 
facture of clothing, hosiery and knitted goods for themselves and perhaps for the 
rest of the institution. 

Subsequent branches of the general colony will include, first, a considerable 
extension of the boys' department, which is now begun; then homes for epiiep- 
lics, one for men and one for women [unless, before we get bo far along, the State- 
should see ht to follow the example of Ohio and New York and establish a gen- 
eral epileptic colony), and possibly a special small home for a claaa who are the 
greatest cause of annoyance and einbarrasament to the management of every in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded, namely; the moral imbeciles. Probably before- 
we get as far along as the above, the result will be so satisfactory that the legis- 
lature will give us more land, until in the distant future we may have a happy, 
prosperous and almost self supporting, feeble minded community, with its church 
and its amusement hall, its ilubs and gimes its physician and its minister, 
with everytbing that makes a village commnmlv happy except the one social 
feature which must ne>er be there— that is to sav, family married life— for onr 
innocent, feeble-minded community must live in one respect, like the angels in. 
heaven, "neither marrying nor giving in marriage " 

Dear friends, you have heard Mr. Bicknell's dreadful story of actual facts. 
Many of you know by your own experience how true it is, and bow, under our 
present arrangements in the counties of the State, it seems impossible to avoid 
such terrible consequences as he has depicted. Before you came into this hall 
you saw a group of these unfortunate creatures, you heard them sing, you aaw 
them in their happy, joyous dance, >ou saw their clean and neat, even pretty 
appearance. Every one of those girls >ou saw in the other hall to-night is use- 
fully employed in this institution Thev arc our seamstresses, our laundresseH, 
our assistant cooks. Thev are not paupers: they earn the bread they eat and the- 
clothes they wear. You can judge whether they look happy and content. Tboee 
girls you saw to-night are precisely the same class as those whose hapless future, 
outside this inEtilution or a similar one, Mr Bickuell described. It is for you 
and the citiiens of Indiana to choose how you will have your feeble-minded 
women and girls to live. Shall they be in the poor houses, and out of them, 
wandering around, a source of corruption and a constant menace to the Stale? 
Through their lack of self-control and judgment, increasing the hnrden of" 
pauperism, insanity and imbecility, which the Stale has to hear'/ Or will you 
have them as you saw them here to-night, industrious, clean, orderly, happy, and 
free from danger to themselves or to others? I ask that every one' within the 
sound of my voice will go home to his county, and will tell every one whom he 
can get to listen to him what he baa seen and heard here to-night, and the eon- 
c/iifione leJiich be draws inini il. 



DMCUaSlON. 

Mr. Wm. Ytagtf. I would like to ask Mr. Johneon tchy the lietter v\am of 
these inmales couldn't be laade to learn all kindii of plain work. It Geems to me 
joa could go on and build mansiona all over the farm at very little cost lo the 
Stule. 

Mr. Johntan. We have now a saw-mUl on the farm. We don't buy any 
liimlier except finiBhiag Inniher and a little flooring for all the building we are 
duiog Ihia fall, 

Mt. Biekimli. The colony plan which Mr. Johnson has described is the 
neurest lo it solution of this problem that hna yet been propoeed. 1 am thoroughly 
convinced of it. The picture he painie is, of course, a bright and encouraging 
one. There may be a great many difficulties in the way, but there will always be 
the inspiration uf seeing ahead a bright promiue of relieving the diBtrcBi and 
misery of these helpless people, for whom we must all have a feeling of the great- 



be separate, like (hey a 



M<: Hacketl. Why should not the 
in New Yorky 

Mr. Juknton. The advantage of having the two institutions under one man- 
agement ia that you can utilize the labor of the brighter girls in the care of the 
little ones. If all our brighter prls were taken away from ub, we would have to 
hire conBiderable more help. These happy girla are precisely the girls who, under 
other circumstance?, would be iu the dreadful condition that Mr. Bicknell de- 
acrihes. These bright and attractive ones are the ones who are in danger. 

Ren. Mr. Lemellpi. The subject brought up here to-night is one of vast im- 
portance. I do not think Mr. Bicknell overdrew the facts in tiie case at all. His 
enggestiouH are along the right line, Wf are coming to see (hat the better way of 
dealing with these questions is to go to the source of supply. The work of taking 
care of the unfortunate and of the criminul is certainly a work of vant importance, 
yet there is more important work than this. It is to stop the growth of ihe differ- 
ent claaaes (hat have to be taken care of. It is unquestionable that a great 
amount of this evil i^ due to heredity, though hereditary inflncnces do not cause 
all the weak-mindedness of the country, I think we ought to educate the public 
along these lines. I have been thinking that we ought lo have in every theolog- 
ical institution in the land a chair devoted to the subject of sociology. The public 
needs education, and I am glad that Indiana people are vorking up to it as 
they are in other Stales. One of the great inlluencea these njeetings have is the 
education of the people. 

Mr. Nicholson. Suppose we werclo take these girls into our homes for service. 
They would he more than le If -sustaining. They have been taught to work. They 
would \ie valuable in the family. But could we lake the responnibility of these 
girls into our homes? Could we exercise the proper cure over them at all times 
to protect them from the vicious men thai are all over this conntry ? We would 
hesitate. We could not have these girls in our homes always under our eyes. 
They would have to be out sometimes and then we know what the result would be. 
The girls would be more than selE-austainingif they could he protected, hut they can 
not he protected. 

Mn. aa\re A. Walker: I like the idea of this colony plan. I do not see how 
these people can be allowed to go out into the world. I do noi think we can 
BufBciently protect them. It is hard enuugh lo protect reformatory girla, not to 
eak of the feeble-minded. 
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Prof. T. J. Cliartlo-a. ■ I have nothing to aay aboul this cjnestlon eicept com- 
mendatiou for the plnn suggeateii. I like the colony idea. I used to be opposed 
to the idea of State care of the feeble-minded. I thought the best place for a 
feeble-minded child was in a family where it would be brought into contact with 
bright mimJB. I never saw ft feeble-minded child in a family thai was not im- 
posed upon. I think now it h the duty of the State to take care of all these chil- 
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They have given us I th 

fcrences. In every little delicate way poshibie they have made our sta} jileaeant 
and profitable. We go away with a feeling of gratitude. The Conference will 
not leave the people of Fort Wayne feeliog exactly as they felt when we came. I 
hope we have aroused some interest in the things dtscnssed^ — perhaps a little 
awakening of interest in a number of different things. The Conference doesn't 
necessarily leach people a great deal. That is not the point. The prime object 
is to stir up a nevr interest, increase such interest as we have and awaken interest 
Tfhere it has perhaps died out, and to get acquainted with new people and to 
make new friends. Every time we go lo a town we make a great many friends 
who have never had the work brought to them quite in the way the Conference 
brings it to them. They stay with ua, and we are Ituilding up a host of friends 
that will be a tower of strength. Nobody ia too weak to give some help in this 
work. We urge everybody that has an interest in it not to allow that interest to 
(Ing. Keep it alive. When the time comes tor each clecisive reform to be made 
in Indiana, let us have the feeling all over the State such that the people will rise 
up unanimously and demand it. Then it will be made. 

Mt. Johnson. I want to say that I thnnk you personally, as an (dd friend to 
must, to very many as a new friend, for coming lo Fort Wayne and lu'lping the 
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'Conference liere. 1[ was with very great reluctance that 1 gave up the work of 
going about ludiaua aud visiting the county inatitutioDB. I used to be prond to 
say that we had niuety-tno poor asyluniB and that I hnd at least oue friend iu 
evur; one. It has been a great delight to me to meet with my old friends. I hope 
nothing will ever inlerfere with luy attendance upon tht Stale Conference. I want 
to i>e a regular member and tjee you all and many more every time, 

Mr. Wikon. It occura to me that some one in Fort Wayne should thank the 
Conference for naming here. The penple uf Fort Wayne feel very much gratified. 
1 believe they feel that they have profited very muuh by the meetings. Things 
that we may have had some glimpse of before have been made a great deal clearer 
to us by these addresses and diacussionB, and I, for Fort Wayne, thank you for 
■coming. 

MT.Hackea. This has been a very happy meeting to me. It has been a grand, 
good meeting all around. I hope the time will come sixin that you will come 
back and have another Conference here. I know you will have a larger crowd 
than you had this lime. I know this convention, will be larger and better every 
year. It is doing a great work and I hope it ' 
friends, we thank you all for coming to Fort Wayni 
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Hoover, E, M., Township Trustee, Hageretown. 
Hover, J. W., County Commissioner, Warsaw. 

Howard, John, Superintendent James Moorman Orphans' Home, Windieeter. 
Hunter, J. A., Township Trustee, Elwood, 
Johnson, Alexander, Superintendent School ior Fceble-Mhuled Viuiih, Fort 

Wayne. 
Johnston, R. F., Townnhip Trustee, Lof[aiiaport. 
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